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Hi- oplning of the archives 
jn the Public Record Office 
lo the end of the Second 
id War has naturally led to u 
Jetilive scramble among conlem- 
ty historians to be first with the 
A • Cut there turns out to be very 
• {news, partly because the official 
Linns have done a thorough job 
/ ly, abetted or hindered by the 
>irs of the chief participants, 
inrlly perhaps because as A. J. P. 
* }r long ago pointed out, Foreign 
s know few secrets anyway. 
1 i is no question now of re writ- 
jstory in the sense of correcting 
Meant errors of fact. What can 
• !. ) ' ne ,0 take a fresh look at a 

! i‘ nr picture: whether standing 
<') from it to get a more coherent 
Synoptic view, as Peter Calvo- 
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War or tlie Avars against Napoleon. 
Another less obvious revelation is 
that whereas the First World War 
was not really a world wnr at all. 

(lie Second World War was a series 
of scarcely related wars which 
finally overlapped in the Armaged- 
don of 1945. (These distinctions are 
particularly well drawn by Mr Cal- 
voenressi and Mr Winl.) Perhaps 
most interesting of all is the conse- 
quence deduced by Mr Barnett .* 
that it no longer makes sense to 
draw distinctions between war and 
peace as subjects of history, or 
between the civil nnd military poten- 
tial of a nation. 

The svord “ total " lias a special 
appeal to historians of the latest age. 
Total War, as the authors explain, 
is intended to describe the 
“ causes " as well as the “ courses ** 
of the wur ; and the latter word is in 
the pint al because there were in fact 
several wins going on simulta- 
neously. one of winch began In 
1911, another in 1939. and two Inora ; 
in 1941. though all ended in 1945, 

Rut totality means more than a 
synoptic view of all these struggles. 

The authors arc concerned not only ; 
with the campaigns but also with 
" what happened behind whnk used 
to be called ' the lines ' In ' Ilia 
same Way, Mr DarncU is concerned 
with "total strategy ", which lio 
defines as "encompassing nil the - 
factors relava nt to preserving or 
extending the power of a human 
group in the face of rivalry from : 
other human groups Lest anyone . 
mistake the meaning of these por- 
tentous words, he adds that frtirn 
this standpoint, u topic like religion, 
for example, appears in n perhaps 
surprising light us a strategic faotor 
of no less significance than firstline 
air strength *\ Whereas Mr. Dennis is 
content', accurately and ppinstak- 
ingfy, to chart the progress of Biii- . 
lih governments between . tho Avars, 
front complacency via appeasement 
to panic desperation, Mr . Barnett ; 
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$ |s another effect of the 
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ec'tlvc. One consequence 
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lenders were divided si ltd uncertain : 
11 k* armed forces were fiddled with 
faction, and rivalry lx- tween the 
nrmy and navy was as inienv? as in 
flic United Stales; Japanese impe- 
rialism was the most inefficient ever 
recorded. The only kind of war they 
were capable of fighting was the 
knock-out blow. Once Pearl llai- 
bur failed to lead to instant capitu- 
lation they fought on the defensive 
for the rest of the war, spreading 
fear in order to conceal their own 
fears. The final phase of horrific 
despair, symbolized by (he kamikaze 
pilots, is well described by Mr Wint 
us “ the eschatology of war It is 
an unfamiliar but convincing recon- 
struction. 

The final scenes in Germany were 
similar, but strike a more familiar 
note. Mr Calvocoressi and Mr Wint 
have remarkably well- matched 
styles, equally crisp, imaginative and 
economical. It Is as if a single 
historian with an equally specialized 
knowledge of Europe and Asia, as 
well ns the United States and the 
Soviet Union, bad written the whole 
book from a single point of view, in 
fact they treat the European and 
Pacific campaigns as distinct wars. 
Although Ihc German war began 
later and finished earlier than (ho 
Japanese war, it is treated first in its 
entirety, ending with an epilogue 
barely halfway through the book. 
The method proves less confusing 
than might be feared, for the mate- 
rial Is -tidily organized, the successive 
(hemes developed in leisurely and 
copious detail, and the book ends 
with a comprehensive chronology of 
all fronts in parallel columns. Both 
authors have a keen eye for person- 
alities and striking detail as well as a 
sense of history and of tho founda- 
tions of national character. They 
miss no opportunity of reinforcing 
pages of well-reasoned analysis with 
bizarre and significant anecdotes, 
like Ribbcnlrop’s plan ” to arrange a 
conference with Stalin at which he 
would shoot Stalin with a specially 
designed fountain pen ”, or ihe 
Japanese attempt to -suborn that well- 
known oppressed minority among 
thcLr prisoners of war. the Scots. 

What Mr Calvocorcssi and Mr 
Wint never quite succeed in explain- 
ing, however, is the fact already men. 
tioned, that the Western democracies 
in the end proved much better at 
total war than the totalitarian 
slates : in the end, of course, but not 
at the beginning. Nor does Mr 
Barnett explain this paradox. 
Indeed, by confining his study 
mainly to the years before 1940, be 


appears minded hy implication to 
refute it. tie is a kind of pro-British 
iconoclast, lamenting the downfall 
of British power, convinced that it 
was nut inevitable, and contemp- 
tuous of the intrinsic qualities which 
former generations saw as virtues, 
but which he secs as self-induced 
ilU'ccts. 

The composition of his book is 
peculiar. After a &hort opening 
chapter describing the catastrophe! 
of 1 940, there follow three chapters 
examining (he fundamental weak- 
nesses of the British system. The 
first, ironically entitled " All That Is 
Noble and Good ”, is a devastating 
criticism of pre-war education, espe- 
cially in the public schools. Next, 
Mr Barnett refutes the popular 
assumption that Britain was “The 
Greatest Power in the World ". On 
the contrary, as he shows with a 
mass of evidence from blue books 
and economic surveys, 11 England by 
1914 was well on the way to becom- 
ing a technological colony of the 
United States and Germany”, The 
belief that the Empire was a source 
of strength is also exposed as a 
myth. It might have been, but 
Britain failed to exploit its potential- 
ities. India was an expensive liabil- 
ity ; Canada and South Africa were 
constant saboteurs of any plans to 
make the Empire a more effective 
organization ; and so far as the dep- 
endent colonics were concerned, there 
was no economic policy at all. 
Imperial conferences were merely 
occasions for exchanging "spongy 
platitudes ", In a memorable phrase, 
Mr Barnett depicts Britain as stand- 
ing no longer “ with the assured ease 
of a conqueror, but stuck like a 
gum boot In a bog 

This gloomy diagnosis forms the 
prelude lo a very long chapter, 
occupying more than half the book, 
entitled “ Covenants Without 
Swords’ 1 . It tells the story of tho 
inter-war years, based on the Cabi- 
net papers and other official 
sources, and supported by the mem- 
oirs and biographies of the chief 
participants in British political life. 
The central theme is that it was not 
the First World War that under- 
mined Britain’s supremacy: It was 
" the final reckoning for the increas- 
ing backwardness and unconipetili- 
veness of the past sixty years’*. 
Britain was ruled between the wars 
mostly by men educated under a 
system invented by Dr Arnold of 
Rugby a century before. Those who 
had not passed through the publlo 
school system, as well as some of 
-those who had, were brought up in 


the nonconformist tradition, which 
was almost as bad. All of them were 
at heart' high-minded liberals or 
■’ clergymen mnnqu& ” ; nml many 
acid sneers could be quoted from 
Mr Burnell’s diatribes to show that 
for him these arc the ultimate terms 
of abuse. Interlaced with these pre- 
conceptions, and Interpreted in tho 
light of them, arc abundant quota- 
tions from the Cabinet papers to 
demonstrate the futility of a govern- 
ment “ refulgent with high Victorian 
ideals Nor were -their errors con- 
fined to Ihc years of appeasement of 
Hitler. Equally crass were the blun- 
ders of joining the League of 
Nations, yielding to the Americans 
over naval parity, failing lo extract 
more military resources out of tho 
Dominions, negotiating the Statute 
of Westminster, and throwing over- 
board Sir Samuel Ho arc's perfectly 
respectable agreement with Lava) 
over Abyssinia. The fault lay where 
Cassius told Brutus, “ not in our 
stars, but in ourselves, that we are 
underlings 

Rearmament as 
the cause of ruin 

Mr Barnett’s thesis is powerfully 
nnd at times overbearingly argued. 

Clearly there is much truth in it; 
but if it were the whole truth, it 
would be difficult to account for 
that “ finest hour ” which began just 
when Mr Barnett breaks off. and 
lasted for over a year of single- 
handed resistance. His final chapter 
in fact hints at n quite different 
explanation of the decline which 
followed the end of the Second 
World War. In the last few pages, 
he describes how the United States 
took advantage of Britain’s desper-. 
ate predicament in 1940 to Impose' 
conditions on economic and military 
aid which were bound to be ruinous 
after the war. This bitterly anti- 
American diagnosis of the problem 
is again unsatisfactory as a total 
explanation, but it is at least quite 
different from the earlier thesis 
which lays tho whole blame on the 
British . educational- - _ . svstem^Eurouc, Ou r defence w ould rest on 
Moreover, at other times Mr Barnett the Navy, the Air Force,' rind n buslc- 
has glimpses of explanations which ally territorial Army. This policy was 
arc much less simple and much not one of timid idealism but of 
more realistic. As he himself puts it, hard-headed logic. The fuel lluit it 
" the better the British equipped proved a mistaken logic, which had 
themselves to prosecute the war, the to be revised, docs not idler the 


were known exactly when the war 
would break out. In other words, all 
the cards were stacked in the hands 
of the aggressor. 

No one would lavish extravagant 
praise on Britain's political leaders 
during the yearn between the wars, 
though Baldwin's reputation now 
stands much higher than it did. But 
it is only fair to recognize that tho 
dilemma of preparing to fight a war 
is insoluble for a democracy when 
the place and lime of the war 
cannot be of its own choosing. 
There were of course a few hot- 
heads who advocated preventive war 
ngulnsl Germany even before tho 
seizure ol' Czechoslovakia; and it is 
now generally accepted (hat Britain 
and France should have gone lo war 
in 1 938 at the latest. The men who 
failed the test of responsibility at 
that time were certainly short- 
sighted, but their altitudes were fur 
from being so homogeneous as their 
critics have made out. Some were 
weak-willed, but Chamberlain was 
Ihc very opposite. There were hawks 
and doves, but by no means all the 
hnwks left the Cabinet with Eden or 
Duff Cooper ; nor were Eden. Chur- 
chill nnd Vansittart so permanently 
hawkish as their later reputations 
suggest. More important perhaps, 
tho Cabinet was divided between 
moralists and pragmatists, and both 
categories were divided among 
themselves. On the whole the prag- 
matists prevailed, though In the end 
both attitudes pointed lo the same 
conclusion. The shifts and nuances 
cun be more clearly seen in Mr 
Dennis’s minute and painstaking 
analysis of the records than in Mr 
Barnett's more dogmatic and colour- 
ful sweep over the same ground. 

The crux of the story as it 
emerges from both accounts was the 
theory of “limited liability” for the 
British armed forces. Chamberlain 
adopted it for economic reasons as 
soon ns he became Prime Minister in 
1937, and finally abandoned it two 
years Inter. The theory presupposed 
that Britain would never again send 
a major expeditionary force over- 
seas to fight on the continent of 
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To school 
with the baboons 


may be exchanged. Similarly, it is 
correctly emphasized that the mother- 
infant bond is both more obvious and 
more important than the male-female 
bond in mammals generally, nnd in 
man -specifically. Finally, Ihe authors 
clearly slate that their main interest 
Is in the clhological approach to 
human behaviour, rather than in 
definitive interpretations of human 
activities. 

The Imperial Animal carries an 
essential stamp of sincerity. Only 
occasionally do the authors slip into 
descriptions of human behaviour 
which tend to mystify rather than 
clarify: "... the individuals move 
with the stateliness of creatures know- 
ing that it takes a whole lifetime to 
live a whole lifetime”. The new 
angles, the overall clarity, and the 
rich provision of references combine 
to make this a rewarding book. 

In classifying The Imperial Animal 
with the books of Mr Ardrey and Dr 
Morris, the main criterion is that 
they contain a free mixture uf specu- 
lation. anecdotes and scientific fact. 
With all such books, it is insullicicnt 
to insert a word uf caution in the 
preface and in the last chapter. Each 
page should carry a government 
warning: “Speculation endangers 

intellectual health." The disturb- 
ing feature is not the recurrent pos- 
sibility that the authors may be 
wrong, but the certainty that they 
do not adequately demonstrate that 
they are right. Many people freely 
accept that man has inherited much 


LIONEL TIGER nnd ROBIN FOX: 
The Imperial Animal 

308pp. Seeker and Warburg. £2.50 

from his distant past which must in- 
fluence the way he acts today. What 
cannot be accepted, however, is a 
glib presentation of custom-built 
hypotheses in the guise of careful 
scientific demonstration of what man 
has inherited, and how this inherit- 
ance expresses itself. The main les- 
son of ethology is not Ihe fact that 
man and baboons behave in funda- 
mentally Ihc same ways, but that the 
same techniques may be used for the 
objective study of both baboon nnd 
human behaviour. The Imperial .-lui- 
nuil is n mixture of etho logical and 
ethnographic anecdotes, generaliza- 
tions from baboon to human behavi- 
our and miscellaneous untested inter- 
pretations. It bears the same relation- 
ship to a serious scientific study of 
human behaviour that science fic- 
tion bears to actual lunar exploration. 

As with other hooks of this genre, 
great value is placed on the timely 
anecdote. The authors back up their 
questionable thesis that human politi- 
cal status is related to reproductive 
success, for instance, with the follow- 
ing anecdote: “King Ismail of 
Morocco (1672-1727) is said to have 
fathered 1.056 children from ‘count- 
less’ concubines and wives." One 
isolated ease is of little value ns evi- 
dence, nnd it should really bo sup- 


ported with some hard demonstra- 
tion of paternity. However, the 
greatest weakness of anecdotal “ evi- 
dence " is illustrated .by □ similar 
anecdote : 

Sultans have been known to have hun- 
dreds of wives and never lo have copu- 
lated with any of them; Shake Zulu 
had one hundred wives but only one 
son, while many men have had great 
and widespread copula lory success 
without either becoming demagogues or 
even marrying. 

Quite. 

An extension of the anecdotal 
approach ties in the listing of opera- 
tional parallels between animal and 
human behaviour. Similarity of ap- 
pearance docs not necessarily imply 
similarity of mechanism, anil it is 
highly misleading to infer that where 
men and baboons behave in the same 
way they must have homologous be- 
havioural mechanisms. This is, of 
course, possible — but it has to be 
demon si rated. By the same token, it 
is insullicicnt lo list “ universal " 
features of human behaviour as proof 
of their inherited basis. 

Overall, it is surprising how well 
the authors are acquainted with popu- 
lar versions of ethology and the 
better-known dnta an primate beha- 
viour. Conversely, it is surprising 
that two social anthropologists could 
not have provided more ethnographic 
information to support a treatise on 
human behaviour. After all, n book 
on the behaviour of nny animal 


species is usually provided with 
masse* of relevant observational 
material, fn this work, however, 
there is as much information about 
Ihc behaviour of baboons as about 
Ihc behaviour of Homo sapiens. This 
unfortunate fact is all the more 
important because the authors seem 
(o believe (hat the word “baboon'* 
is interchangeable with (he word 
11 primate “. They stale, for example ; 
“The death rate among four-year- 
old primate males is high during the 
breeding season.” And elsewhere: 
“When primate groups get too big 
they split up into two groups, usually 
of about equal size.” Both of these 
statements and many others, refer to 
the savannah baboon nnd not to pri- 
mates in general. It must be remem- 
bered that the ancestors of the 
baboons became separated from the 
ancestors of man some 35 to 45 
million years ago. Some primates, 
such as chimpanzees, are far more 
closely related to mun, yet the authors 
scarcely refer to the available data 
on clump behaviour. 

Despite ils faults. The Imperial 
Animal is well worth rending— -criti- 
cally. Although the authors arc pri- 
marily concerned with manipulating 
ideas — rather than with providing 
sound evidence for their arguments— 
some of the ideas are extremely 
stimulating. It is perhaps the first 
time that a book of this kind has 
seriously attempted to relate the com- 
plex cultural features of mankind to 
man’s inherent biological nature, 
and the authors deserve full credit 
for this attempt. They have at least 
shown that it is not obligatory to 
discuss human cultural and biological 
attributes as two entirely separate 
realms. For this very reason, the 
hook is likely to provoke an even 
stronger reaction from some social 
anthropologists than The Naked 
Ape-, it threatens Ihe dictum that 
human behaviour is utterly unique 
and unrelated to animal behaviour. 
But as Tiger and Fox so nptly state 
at the end of their book : “ To those 
who think that the law of gravity 
interferes with their freedom, there is 
nothing to say.” 


quicker they brought on their eco- 
nomic ruin The Treasury had in 
fact pointed out with unanswerable 
logic, some years before, that it was 
possible to finance rearmament 
without economic ruin only if It 


matter: both the adopliun and the 
revision of the policy were pragmat- 
ically based. Mr Dennis clearly 
brings out the fallacy, which Mr 
Barnett tends lo obscure in a some- 
what undigested plethora of extracts 


be tell to tniuiiiunaiis. 
doubts the lesson should (O 
memoirs of Albert Speer, 
survivor of tDtulititriunWfJ 7 
learned it Ihc hard way. 
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Decision by Default 

Peacetime Conscription and British 
Defence 1919-1939 

PETER DENNI S 

Royal Military College of Canada, 
Ontario £3.2 5 

The Ship of Suleiman 

An unusual view of Sam as seen by a. 
Persian embassy in the seventeenth cen- 
tury 

Trari lated by JOHN O’KANb! 

Persian Heritage Series £3.75 ( 

, • • 

Argos and the Argolid ’ i 

. From the End of the Bronze Age to the 
Roman Occupation 

R. A. TOMLINSON 

Professor of. Ancient History and 
Archaeology, University of Birmingham 
States and Cities of Auicierii Greece Series 
• U.75 



LITERARY CRITICISM 
Themes and Images in the 
Medieval English Religious. 

Lyric 

DOUGLAS GRAY 
University of Oxford £4 

PHILOSOPHY/ 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Wittgenstein's Philosophy of 
Language 

Some Aspects of its Development 
JAMES BOGBN 

Professor of Philosophy, Pitzer. College, 

Claremont, California 

International Library of Philosophy £3.25 

From Anecdote to Experiment 
in Psychical Research 
ROBERT H. THOULESS 
Reader Emeritus in Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Cambridge £3 

EDUCATION 
Principles of Genetic ; 
Epistemology 

JEAN PIAGET 

Translated from the French by Wolfe 
Mays : £l£Q 

Philosophical EMaystl to '**_ 
edited by I. A. SNOOK ’ 
University of Canterbury/ 

International Library of the Phihtobpkyt 
of Education LI l,v ■> 



The Johns 
Hopkins 
University 
Press 


r - 


i 

A 





ARCHITECTURE 
The High Victorian Movement 
in Architecture 1850-1870 

STEFAN MUtTHESlUS 
University of East Anglia 
158 plaies £5,75 


SOCIOLOGY 
Concepts and Society 

i.cjarvie . 

Profewnr of Philosophy, York iMrook Street London W1 

sity, Ontario - 

International Library of Sociology & . 

The Year Book of Social Polk- 
in Britain 1971 

edited by KATHLEEN JONES 
Professor of Social Administration, 
versify of York 

The first issue of an important r 
publication which will appear annually r 

orlch Meinecke and 

rr» p Hint run - P °KtlCB in the 
The English Prison Officer 

since 1850 

A Study in Conflict 
J. E. THOM AS 
University of Hull 

First book in the new series ; ..... - ...... 

International Library of Social P^ 0 

edited by Kalhleen Jones £3 

if/ria 164 pages £3.40 

REISSUE £py in the Ghetto: 

Japanese Names and How to f£li° lencs arid Personal 
Read Them 

A Manual for Art Collectors and 
Students 

ALBERT J. KOOP and HOGHV 
IN ADA £10 


Systematic Psychology : 
Prolegomena 
Edward Bradford Tllchener 
Published posthumously In 1929, 
this classic work Is still the most 
comprehensive analysis of non- 
behaviourlstic systems of psychology 
ever written. It Is reissued with a 
Foreword and new notes by Rand B. 
Evans and Robert B. MacLeod. 
Cornoll 280 pages Cloth £3.40 
Paper £ 1.10 

The Meaning of Criminal 
Insanity 

Herbert Flngaretta 

Presents a clear and systematic 

explanation ot the meaning of the 

key concepts associated with 

criminal insanity and criminal 

responsibility. 

California 217 pages £4.50 

Nietzsche's Thought of 
Eternal Return 
Joan Btambaugh 
Explores the extent to which 
Nietzsche v/as Influenced by the 
Idea ot cyclical time dominant In 
Greek philosophy and by the concept 
of rebirth present in much Eastern 
thought. 

Johns Hopkins 134 pages £3.40 


mieth Century 
ft A. Pols 
I study of Meinecke as a 
Ml commentator upon German 
jal politics the author hopes 
wnl out certain aspects of 
wke e political thinking which. 



Routledge & Kegan Paul 

London and Boston. 


ration 
ra Lerner 

UmUmi*!! Ilv «? yearB ^search 

itto«SSgfS h 

y disturbed or lower class 
Wt, this study shovrs that 
laual psychotherapy could 

tJ, b ®. a 2 effective method of 
r)0 such clients. 

tHopkins 222 pages C4.00 
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Preschool Programs for the 
Disadvantaged : 

Five Experimental Approaches to 
Early Childhood Education 
edited by Julian C. Stanley 
These papers by eight leading 
pioneers In the education of 
disadvantaged preschoolers 
constitute a valuable summary of 
current thinking on this Important 
topic. 

Johns Hopkins 303 pages 
Cloth £3.25 Paper £1.35 

Cost-Benefit Analysis in 
Education : 

A Case Study of Kenya 
Hens Heinrich Thlae & Martin Carnoy 
Demonstrates the use of cost- 
benefit techniques, using local data, 
a special labour force survey, 
multiple regression analysis, and 
some forecasting. 

World Bank Stall Occasional 
Papers, 14 

Johns Hopkins 193 pages 
Paper £2.70 

A New Series . . . 

The Governance of Metropolitan 
Regions 

Lowdon Wlngo, series editor 
No. 1 : Reform of Metropolitan 
Government. 

No. 2 : Minority Perspectives, 

Johns Hopkins Paper £1.00 each 

Upgrading Blue Collar and 
Service Workers 

Charles Brechar 

Focusing on five specific industries 
In New York the author outlines 
ways In which workers' tasks can be 
upgraded and their advancement 
facilitated. His suggestions are 
directed to union leaders, 
administrators, and Industrialists. 
policy Studies In Employment and 
Welfare Series 
Johns Hopkins 113 pages 
Cloth £2.70 Paper £1.00 

Studies In the Structure of 
the Urban Economy 
Edwin S. Mills 

Contains a set of closely related 
theoretical and empirical studies of 
the spatial structure and 
decentralization of urban areas. 
Johns Hopkins 151 pages £3.15 


Revolution In Perspective : 

Essays on (he Hungarian Soviet 
Republic 

edited by Andrew C. Janos 
1 An anthology of authoritative, 
cogent, and reasonably well 
documented and balanced papers 
about the Hungarian Soviet Republic 
of 1910 originally presented at a 
Berkeley conference by professors 
of history and political science. 1 — 
Library Journal. 

California 105 pages £4.50 




Sayyld Jamal ad-DIn 
‘ al-Afghanl ’ : 

A Political Biography. 

Nikki R. Keddle 
* Keddle attempts, through an 
examination of available Arable, 
Persian, Urdu. English, and 
French documents, to set straight 
the biographical record . . . and to 
assess the Influence of this 
seminal Muslim political figure. . . . 

A superb piece which seta aside 
mfeny misconceptions about the 
man .’ — Library Journal. 

California 479 pages £9.00 

The Universities and Military 
Research : 

Moral Politics at MIT 
Dorothy Neikln 

A case study ol the events leading 
up to MIT ‘8 decision lo do away 
With its controversial Instrumentation 
laboratory — a decision that came 
after a year of efforts to cope with 
dissent focused on the Issue ol 
we aponB- related research on ■ 
campus. 

Science. Technology, and Society 
Series 

Cornell 195 pages Cloth £3.60 
Paper £0.90 


Music for a King : 

George Herbert’s 

Style and the Metrical Psalms 

Coburn Freer 

An Important and well-wrillen study 
ot the metrical psalm tradition In 
sixteenth and seventeenth century 
England, and the sophisticated use 
Herbert made of the genre’s 
conventions. 

Johns Hopkins 252 pages £4.50 

Dickens Centennial Essays 
edited by Ada Nlsbat & Blake Nevlus 
Essays by Denis Donoghue, K. J. 
Fielding & Anne Smith, George H. 
Ford, Barbara Hardy, Ian Milner, 
Sylv&re Monad, Michael Slater, and 
Harry Stone, which originally 
appeared in a special issue of 
Nineteenth Century Fiction, as well 
as an Important paper on Dickens 
and Cruikehank by J. Hlllis Miller. 
California 230 pages, Illustrations 
£3.15 

Modern Verse from Taiwan 

translated by Angela Palandr] 

A selection of twenty poets 
representative ot important aspects 
of recent and contemporary writing 
In Taiwan. 

California 207 pages £4 BO 

Transcendental Style In Film : 
Ozu • Bresson - Dreyer 
Paul Schrader 

Paul Schrader, editor of Cinema, 
characterizes the ’ transcendental 
style 1 of film making by Its avoidance 
of psychological analysis, by austere 
camerawork, by acting devoid of 
expressionism, and by editing that 
avoids editorial comment. 

California 1 94 pages, illustrated 
£4.50 
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Anti- Concord 


DOUGLAS C. STENERSON r 

H. L. Mencken, Iconoclast from 
Balliinon.* 

2S7pp. The University of Chicago 
Press. £3.60. 

TFic vicissitudes of Mencken's repu- 
tation arc themselves tin important 
part of the “ liberation of American 
literature and language 11 from tho 
genteel tradition. Few, if any, today 
would deny that Mencken was a far 
more important liberating figure than 
the dull and not notably intelligent 
Stuart Sherman or than the more res- 
pectable but not very lively author of 
The Shelburne Essays. And il was 
Inevitable that Mencken would use 
any weapon to overthrow the petri- 
fied traditions of Concord. But 
Douglas Stenerson is, in his way, not 
much more of a rebel than was Stuart 
Sherman. Indeed, ono of the problems 
of assessing Mencken was — and is — 
not only that he cast himself ns 
“ 'Baltimore's Bad Boy He was that, 
but he was much more. He once 
told a British visitor to Baltimore that 
he would sacrifice all of The Mercury 
geniuses for another novel from Con- 
rad— and when asked if ho would 
sacrifice Dreiser, ho answered 
41 certainly 


Of course Mencken loved n 
homo civ but he was a man of really 
intelligent literary taste and one ol 
the grounds for his soreness and sour- 
ness during the Second World War 
was that he could not defend hut 
would not attack the Third Reich. He 
fell that he had been betrayed by the 
self-degradation ol" Germany but he 
resented any moral lessons from 
people like Dreiser, who swallowed 
the myths of the Soviet Union, “the 
Asiatic Tammany 
Professor Stenerson "s book is use- 
ful and learned but it is not illumi- 
nating. It does not seem to be based 
on any critical knowledge of the 
Baltimore circle nor. indeed, of the 
odd peace that developed between 
Mencken in his latest years and the 
American Gelehrten whom Mencken 
had derided ns. “ birch men 11 but 
whose helpful homage he needed and 
greatly appreciated. Perhaps he was 
h thwarted Professor Ordinarius after 
all? 

In any ease, he was the nearest 
American approach to (lint good 
Engl ish Tory, Samuel Johnson. 
Mencken would have wanted to and 
deserved to be recognized as “the 
great lexicographer" but he was 
many other things that Professor 
Stenerson trouts too cursorily. 


A proud season 

In the first half of this year we have published the nine books that 
follow. If a publisher's best boasts lie in the authors he publishes and 
the praise their books receive, we have reason to feel proud. 


The World Turned Upside Down 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 

1 Tiiis brilliant book ... the best of many he lias produced this last 
five yea re.’ J. H. Plumb, Guardian 

The Continental Commitment 

MLCHAEL HOWARD 

‘ Admirable ... the sure grasp of a first-rate military historian.’ 
A.J.P. Taylor j Observer 

Revolution in Central Europe 1918-9 

F. L. CARSTEN 

* Masterly study based on a detailed and comprehensive knowledge 
of an immense range of sources.’ The Times Literary Supplement 

Urban Guerrillas 

ROBERT MOSS 

1 There is no better guide . . . Mr Moss is a serious thinker of whom 
much more will be heard.’ Alistair Home , Financial Times 

Stories from the Dole Queue 

TONY GOULD & JOE KENYON 
1 Demolishes the myths about the Welfare State more effeejively than 
a hundred reports.* Des Wilson, Observer 

Sex, Gender and Society 

ANN OAKLEY 

* Quite excellent : free from cant, well researched and admirably 

well written.’ Economist 

Preservation 

WAYLAND KENNET 

1 Invaluable to all those who In the future need to fight threats 
to their environment.’ David Holloway, Daily Telegraph 

Must the Seas Die ? 

COLIN MOORCRAFT 

* Radical action must be taken now . . . that is the urgent message 

of Colin Moorctaft’a new book,’ Yorkshire Post 

New Movements in the Study 
* i and teaching of Geography 

• NORMAN GRAVES (Editor)^ !v.' ! • 

■ ™ immeasurable help 16 all those teachingfceOmnhv/ 

. • ■, ! . The Times Editcatiortal Supplement " ■ 

:• ' • "" l " ' • • . "" ■■■ 

. maurice temple smith 


Half-hearted eccentricities ^sealed lips 

.. _ . 1 _ . 1: ..... ... . r i...:..,. t 1. ... A 


VERILY ANDERSON : 

The Last i»f the Eccentrics 

320pp. 11 odder ami Stoughton. 

f3.SU. 

If (here was a Catchpenny Award fur 
the Most Misleading Title of the 
Year, The Lust of the Eccentrics 
would win hy a mile. It is the loving 
biography of (he Rev RtKslyn Bruce 
and his wife Rachel Gurney, written 
by their third child and elder daugh- 
ter, yea, Verily. Russlyn died in 
1956. aged eig lily- five, and Rachel 
died last year thereby making avail- 
able the family letters and papers 
belonging to (he Bruces, Buxtons 
and Herveys. 

"There nre men, women and 
Herveys ", il has been said ; ami in 
the days of the fourth Earl Bishop, 
of Bristol and Derry, this had some 
meaning. No one will know what 
happened on that eighteenth-century 
conch drive which began in amity 
with his dear wife and ended with 
his never speaking to her again. It 
wasn't even ns if he had inherited 
that £20,000 a year thul no family 
papers nor the deer at Ickwurth 
Park) while they were out. The Earl- 
Bishop was madly eccentric as only 
the very rich can afford to be. Hav- 
ing bought classical art wildly in his 
lifetime, he travelled back from Italy 
in a coffin labelled “ Antique 
Sculpture ”, 

Rosslyn Bruce, in whom his 
daughter detects both a physical and 
temperamental resemblance to the 
Earl Bishop, was never rich and was 
in fact only u collateral descendant 
through younger sons for whom the 
Church provided livings to compen- 
sate loss of the family entail, Ross- 
lyn's father was a Canon. His 
mother's brother was a cleric and 


including iwn hatches of twins. Of transparency of the | ov . 

these, two daughters married cleigy- Those who knew him | W /YN BRAGG: 

men and three sons, including Ross- loved Cfod through him. union 


lyn, were ordained. It was indeed a 
nest of clergy folk, though there were 
some ventures into (he wide, wide 
world. Brother Wilfred married Jesse 
Moot's daughter and daughter Kath- 
leen married Captain Scott of the 
Antarctic and Inter 1 ; . Hilton Vonng. 
from which marriages come I’eter 
Scott ami Way-land I lillon- Young, 
second Lord Kennel. 

There is material here for some 
.sort of family biography, what with 
the (racings hack to Robert the Bruce 
and (lie exotic marriage of James 
Skene to Rhalou, the daughter of 
Prince Jacovuki Ri/o-Rangahee. But 
in Verily Anderson's narrative the 
most fascinating thing about Mrs 
Rhalou Skene is her parent’s name. 

What of K oss lyn Bruce. “ the last 
of the eccentrics"? He was upset 
by his mothers early death, still more 
upset by his father's marrying the 
wealthy widow Parker, and then by 
his decease six years later. Rosslyn 
felt strongly about orphaned chil- 
dren as a result of this experience, 
and devoted much of his ministry 
to them. But the resented stepmother 
provided the money which took him 
to Oxford. Rosslyn hail a good all- 
round career. An athlete who might 
have won a blue if he had specialized, 
a favourite speaker at the Union 
which at that time relished his lies- 
cription of a pedigree dm: as an 
"A I K 9”, he was a haul woiker. 
jolly good at student activities, not 
had at acting. 

His only eccentricity, if indeed this 
could be considered such, was his low 
of animals: birds, snakes, rodents, 
poultry and especially dugs. When 
one considers the interests of his 
nephew Peter Se»»:t. one cannot con- 


Smith, Noel Buxton, he. 

primus inter snperiores. |[a short break in London - -with 
are elusive. I Ik* willkhmyerir. his accomplished study 
down in the Oxford llnfban neurosis— Mel vyn Bragg 
survive quotation, Julies his series of novels about 
changed and charm is ofoCiunhcrland. where life is no 
very. iffictilt but the sufferers (and 


to them." Josh is pure, noble, 
innocent and as handsome as Billy 
Budil : (he reader is prepared for him 
to meet his doom. 

This novel is a sort ol modern pas- 
toral. William Umpsou suggested in 
1935 that the trick id old pastoral 
was to make simple people express 
strong feelings in learned and 
fashionable language, "so that you 
wrote about the best subject in the 


Mrs Anderson has ncitfctis been his problem Ihrouyh- best way”; but this trick had hc- 
essness nor thy skill to p rc generally unwilling loarticu- comc unacceptable because of "the 
lather as pithily as Iho^cif griefs. Most of these harsh and unreal belief " tlmt anyone 


her brother-in-law Archbishop of ccivc this as being .m eccentricity. 


York. Before his mother died pre- 
mnlurely, she bore eleven children, 


The author clearly had a most dtlli- 
cult (ask. Her father shone with the 


in the Remove 


DIM.1BF, ONYEAMA : 
Nigger nl Eton 
239pp. Leslie ITcwin. 


Judge Onycamn of Binfra, a Halliol 
man, decided to send his son Charles 
Dilllbc to Eton. The decision proved 
to be unwise. Dillibe arrived with a 
liking for mobbing rather limn learn- 
ing, ncquired at schools in Nigeria 
and England where blacks and whiles 
had mixed without colour problems. 
He was thus unprepared for the jokes, 
ape noises nnd racial abuse which 
followed him intermittently through 
four years at the school, bringing on 
a form of persecution mania. These 
were the years when the permissive 
society first hit Eton as well as other 
schools ; Dillibe's house-captain 
wanted to abolish beating nnd fag- 
ging, n move with which the writer, 
then a senior boy, was not wholly in 
sympathy. Then just ns life seemed 
to be easier, the Biafran crisis blew 
up ; so did Black Power and Enoch 
Powell; the press were active nnd 
Dillibe. who had become interested in 
hypnotism, was alleged to be practis- 
ing Black Magic on white boys. He 
left Eton with several athletic dis- 
tinctions but only a. few friends; 
ironically, these included (wo South 
Africans. So far, so very sad ; 
descriptions of Nigerian education, 
also of Lord's, the Fourth of June, 
tfnd other Eton customs, good and 
less good, seen through African eyes, 
make interesting reading ; otherwise 
his book would be little more than 
a not very edifying addition to the 
anti-Eton library. 

But since Mr Onyeania is as ready 
to criticize himself as other boys and 
masters! something can be learnt 
from his book by anyone, black or 
white, concerned with race problems. 
If you are a black boy in a white 
school you qpickly sense insults or 
condescension even when these are 
npt intended, If people congratulate 
you on passing exams; this is only be- 
V cause qiggers are known (o be thick ; 
and you wonder if the marks were 
rigged-, to help you. If boys: cheer 


You arc made a pn-fcil ; but is iIih 
just a pat nmi/ing gest me ? Ami wltv 
dues a master imilc your clans i<» 
decline niift-r V 

Not all Mr Oiiyeama's timiblcs 
were peculiar to black Etonians, (.ten- 
cralion.s of King Henry Vi s sJml 
ars have probably resented shunt-, 
of “dirty tug ” from younger Oppi- 
dans. But at least there uic seventy 


not know him would prc ,irs Ihink il best to keep their 
with kindness, she has proj es Ihemselvcs and wrong to 
may in years become a about their neighbours. Ad- 
vitlunic as tin* Baroness de/ly* 1,lc narrative can make 
/ ife of bother h-noiiuy use of the women’s kitchen 

On tlu- athletic side was C / b l V‘ U *' S ^ *.° W J,,, >’! hine 
iitugnilikYiii t i rcck-god-likt / lhe , nK ‘ n ’ TypwnUy. a town 
who was ciloiniitudv POP* 11 d:,ncc iisks 11 01:1,1 J,blUl1 !l 
eve 1 lie wen t »tal yet ^-villager and he replies, " Least 
10 notice it ’. Ro.slyn alo and. when pressed, “ My lips 
more vleln a ie- looking baled.'" They are eloquent only 
noughts whom Oscar Wit jeering and bantering. It is 
as ‘ipiite like a imrci«L.i|| to write si village Romeo and 
nnd gold . Bosre, as hir Ir with characters who talk like 
him was a good foolbalkr son !ind Oregory. 
to appeal on the playing l „ . , , , 

inu a wit-aih Ol Ilowcrsair Honjeo here is Josh Lawton, 
a pair of pa u-iit leather ife 01 labourer. He marries lus 
met Osc.it Wilde while on., a girl from a rough, gang- 
with Fili. I lie fact that tinted. small-town council 

I oily ll in,/, n;;, •< '* /-‘im II, and brings her to his village. 
haiiiH'J was ».f iu» contrqirhc keeps going back home, to 
as no doubt to. prison ir the excitement of an affair 
was ot no con, «|nynicciil. the estate's chief bully. The 
as many hit n«l, iusiJeas»h ends willl ., bloody f} gh , | n 

1 he 1 tot ol the kntti the bully causes the death of 
to be read with care. I - Vi- Josh and his possessive best 
it she was just .iimiher i-'l, Cedric — a pitifully charmless 
Skye tcmciv like (Juwjmlovable version of Mcrculio. 
Rotu II or her sire, b- is n version of Friar Laurence 
'/■/n v would certainly Mile Vicar who brought up Josh 
iinp.uii.il to prison orbufa orphaned childhood. Cedric 
But 1 ili we learn Irnmihc Vicar arc far from inarticu- 
t on 'I rev '* »»n the cndpjnr Cedric is a bachelor of forty, 
a bitch, but l ire at AunllYmy and Merchant Navy, keen 
ol The Historiographer ItQlcir-cyuling, hoping to train 
sister- in- law to the iLugty Josh us u long-distance runner, 
ol Prince .mil Princess Jjffiys things that sire difficult to 
Raima We. a dalu.itcd pr" You’ve a nice girl there. Josh. 

hen all that's done with, I’ll still 
re to be mates." Again ; “ I’m 
cr man when I’m with him. see " 
i I’m with Josh I don't feel like, 
enow the sort of things 1 do. 
,, . . ,c*.siiu8 things." The Vicur says 

t Is a il.-irr.-.sing things (lf a different kind . 

tiaturc that boys, .is cnsc ihcrc is some fcar- 

iiften tak.- oMinsi si'itH* , -‘ detennination in him not to 
they led •il'hf.-d tolH-p. wh „, j n ;ill y xvny harm 

tails, i*-.p,‘k i.dlv m llieir <-• he values. But even the great 
are- tmidr.hlv pood at mQ the New. Testament cannot 
remark that really gfb ^pllcd to life withoiii the uiuler- 
coiiieiiipoi.il ies' skin., » j n j, ih : , | life might not live up 
colour. A black Vloiina-’ 

and «!f mi cbulli.nl o* 1 - _ 


scholars whereas in Mr Oiiye.iina'i sc.iicelv pas. ihioiieh tf*' _ a. £ 1- * J 1 ^ 

time there was only one other noticed Looking back. IT I 1)1 niMlTlP 
African in the school. T his. loo, agrees tli.it lie w.i\ olun" 


was worrying, for the son of Chief 
Samuel Akintola, though small . 
quiet, and not gnud at work or games, 
enjoyed some of that popularity 
Dillibe wanted. I hey did tint 
become friends. 


and that Ins decision k j". . 

against hi-, pcrscvuturs |J>L,U ' 

beat -lings and threats o’* left and Poison 
your face in " was ijl'-^'jlgtcd by Michael Gallagher 
" ll,cn Peter Otven. £125. 


RAYMOND ABLI.I.IO i u.illy won :* covered 

Ma dernitre mfmolre fwole Polyicehniipic » n 

226pp. Paris: Ciallimanl. 22fr. , deim.'rc monnu 

Ion sly wnilen in .* 

tl. , ... fasltmiied ac.'ill'illUC I' r 

l ic 1? ill? c of ,' h,s * u t' ft' 1 * “l Liwinuting detail 
n'°2 n h I RJSLS 0 CXpl;,,n ^ 1 - *?-■ dour, similiern peasant 
Raymond Abcllios rnystic beliefs. i|, a t js well documented 

hulilhllh -’re rrr l, t| UuI cUw *!j wc anil M Alullio , a 

?;hL fr fl? y description of a surpro 

a h .v, 1MOnnl , society, vvhith has iH 0 

ivJ vS V ! nni ,,,s l P :, r f ! ; reaching back into thal 

’ i tr L P . r f ° L y ’ NMmc k,nd ,,f "t the south, the home c 
Gnoxt'e. and holds the v«w licit one doun and the calh-iri- I 
can achieve a spiritual rebirth in this umlllia | u , have the 


i has been made of the fact that 

O a . • • npanexe language has no single 

,^fQ I'll 1^10“ Q fTQ 1 ; equivalent to the English word 

^ Ldl. LXi.1^ d^dXlX : concopLs of sin. of which guilt 

onsequencc, arc supposed to be 

RAYMOND ABLI.UO j ually won a onitfed "lo the Japanese, who— it is 

Ma dernitre mfmolre fvcolc Polyicchnitpic in Minders! and only the notion of 


' Ala drum re mnunirt fr ‘ However ihis may be. the 
Inu sly written in novelist Shusaku Endti pro- 

J IS:..." W#*"' CVid '" re 10 

full i»l fascinating detail ^ Endo is a Roman Catholic 
dour, swuilicni peasant i« tycll have something to do with 
that is wvll di*cuiiicntcdmlf^d other novels of his have 
and M Alullin gc.ci janted head-on the dash be- 
dc script l*m of jt surpri^--;. Eastern pantheism and Chris- 
society, which has ih o*CgqDOlheism. But The Sea ami 
reaching b.itk into lh3l parly book, first published 
nl the south, the home ^ “gap in 1958 but only now a vail - 
Jours and the culh.iri- P 05 ” nothing .so specific, 

umtitial to have 01 Lwjfefu 1 s ^ ra *8ht forward reading, a 
described from, tinaerow^ljout the responsibility of the 


earlier existence. 'Huh may nut ‘ccm 
clear, and indeed it makes the open- 
ing pages of the volume rather hard 
going ; but it is absolutely essen- 
tial for l he understanding of the 
whole. 


The 
tell -Is a 
a Weak 


were, in subtle wi a prologue, the narra- 

In Ibis respect, M thereafter disappears from 

a genuine and origm? 1 goes for treatment to the 
to the sociology ol a P r ,Suguro. The place 

culture, WUjty suburb of Tokyo, the lime 

The nuMl moving Su 8uro iv an un- 

the old educational h,ng , *? 

ife inslOcilce ort work .liKtiill In A_1 1 the TCM ol 


Beowulf’s beast 


below the upper middle class was 
" making himself ridiculous, being 
above bimsdf, if he showed am 
signs of keeping a sense of beauty 
at all "’. Mr Bragg clearly wants to 
make his characters - especially 
Josh's wife. Maureen— express them- 
selves with eloquence and complex- 
ity : *’ You could do something that 
would let us be together as two 
people and not me on my knees be- 
fore your image and you on your 
knees before my image and neither of 
us out in thc rent world, spell-hound 
by thib altar we’ve put between our- 
selves. There are more pieces in the 
puzzle than two." The author can- 
not preface this speech with " Maur- 
een said " or “ Maureen thought ”, 
because of thc naturalistic conven- 
tion. His trick is to write : ” Maureen 
11 wiled to say. . . 

Mr Bragg cun be painfully clumsy. 
He says of Maureen’s feeling for her 
lover: “Her nature rode its coarser 
roads to greet him nnd stamped on 
thc more lender ways." He says ot 
Josh : 

Thc mixture in him ot two uniclf- 
eonseious sets of characteristics— the 
one derived from iiature which took 
things ns it found them nnd the other 
from religion which found tilings us it 
wanted them- -hud been sircugthening 
on its religious side ever since the mur- 
riage and thnt spiritual emphasis was 
given conucxion with his own child- 
hood, in which il hnd been Implanted, 
and with present circumstances through 
ht« dn lighter, whom he worshipped 

But I lie occasional failure ol his at- 
tempts at elegance and balanced 
antitheses is less important Ilian Ills 
continuing success in the struggle lo 
write of working-class people with 
serious respect - for unvoiced aspira- 
tions and inner conflicts, as well as 
more obvious qualities. There are not 
mi many novelists trying lo write 
ahoul the best subject iu the best 
way. 


JOHN GAICDiVKK : 

G mi del 

174pp. Andre Dculsch. 11.75. 

For most nl U-. Hetmulf means at 
he.sl a hall -forgot ten undergraduate 
chore, a struggle with the knotty 
roots ol English. I he epics and myths 
of almost any other early period arc 
better known than our own. Bui from 
the idea of (iremlel. the outcast 
slaughtering beast defeated by 
Rcovvulf. John Gardner has recreated 
a marvellous ami horrible world. In 
the Anglo-Saxon. G rondel is " the 
one who was out in the dark ’’. pool- 
haunter aiul fen-skulker, offspring of 
Lain bearing God’s curse. From these 
hints Mr Gardner’s pathetic, mad- 
dened. articulate monster has germin- 
ated, walled up in a language nobody 
understands, so hurl by his rejection 
by thc human race that he crunches 
men up like ducks’ eggs. He is Mil- 
ton's Satan in infantile ridiculous- 
ness; what one of Kafka's heroes 
might have become if he had let out 
a scream of rage and revenge. He is 
all rejection and pain and futility. 
He parodies his own ugliness. He is 
bored, above all And he shambles 
through a dark sixth-century world 
of idols and feuds and feasts in the 
mead-hall, recreated in a language 
thal combines the rich, clotted feel of 
Anglo-Saxon rhythms with ironic 
contemporary colloquialisms. It is 


Wfcber than being academically g/fted.^oriled maticVtir.i! which he gradually 

^ Tit* a* f*^**"* ***WJSS£i 

w^ f AUicansareoiiiy ( good at games, munalewsl dp. lyude-umUiie event- almost poetic pie« cl • 


- ciura rrowi a cxjnmr.mon iuw» ,- b ll|V racinc war. 

very poor home in Toulouse who. but M Abettart ^ Fukuoka. A 




nnt a pleasant world lo enter, luu its 
esliihlishrnem is .1 tone de it ore. 

G re mlcl's curse is shown tn be the 
fact liuii lie is a curse, that his lunc- 
tiun is to represent blind evil to men. 
They are infinitely luckier than lie is 
because they are vulnerable lo his 
attacks, and so they can invent reli- 
gion and poetry in the face of them. 
He is all envy -because lie is perforce 
invulnerable and unde luded and can 
make nothing new out of lite but 
streams of words addressed lo him- 
self. His master is the dragon: a 
(Inc, evil, contemporary dragon with 
the philosophy ol a properly specu- 
lator. the manner of a Noel Coward, 
and (he intellect of a Bertrand 
Russell. He can sec to the end of 
time and space, he is very weary, and 
he advises the a cc mm 1 la l ion of 
capital, gold dragon-hoards. 

Bui Grcndcl has n thread of hope, 
remembers the harpist's song about 
thc creating of things, will not quite 
believe thc dragon. At the cud lie is 
delivered into hope by death nl Beo- 
wulf’s hands. Beowulf makes him 
sing as lie dies, makes him feel. 
“ Poor Grendel’s had nn accident. 
So may von all ”, are his lust words. 
It is a blessing he is calling down, not 
a curse. 

ft is n subtle and comic explora- 
tion of what evil is. told by its unwil- 
ling embodiment. It is fiercely ugly 
and inventive, and very good. 


Brewer’s yeast 


he abhors but can do nothing to 
hinder; his hospital seniors have 
decided, with the collaboration of thc 
army medical corps, to practise cer- 
tain vivisection experiments on some 
American prisoners. None of thc par- 
ticipants (with the exception of the 
lightly sketched -in army officers) is 
a monster, but ambition, cynicism, 
and thc pressures and deprivations 
of war have eroded them. Though 
Suguro is Endo’s main focus, the 
novelist shifts the viewpoint twice: 
once to a peripheral figure on the 
scene, « nurse, Nobu Ueda, and once 
to u fellow-intern, Tuda. Both reveal 
the spiritual drought which has 
brought them to their complaisant 
position. Both carry guilty memories 
of suffering and inadequacy in the 
past which effectively blur the true 
significance of thc operation they 
take part in. 

By thc end of the narrator’s pro- 
logue, we know thul Suguro and the 
others paid thc legal penalty of post- 
war justice— that all were imprisoned, 
and that the professor of medicine 
committed suicide. But Endo is not 
concerned with human Justice, With- 
out existential portentousness, with- 
out theological deviousnevs, he relent- 
lessly pursues his theme of responsi- 
bility and guilt through the actions, 
words and thoughts of his characters. 
The Sea am! Poison is a short novel 
of considerable puwer and distinc- 
tion, slightly marred, perhaps, for 
British readers by the rather breezy 
American translation fand such 
phrases us “Boy! What a stunt to 
null! ” don't sound convincing even 
in American). Nevertheless, its effect 
and its implications are haunting. 


ASIIL'.K BARASII : 

Pictures from a Brewery 
Translated by Katie Kaplan. 

270pp. Peter Owen. 12.50. 

Pictures from a Brewery, published 
in the Israel series of the Uncseo 
collection of represen tali vc works, is 
the first book Ivy Asher Barash to 
appear in English. This distinguished 
writer, who died in 1 952. practised 
in several literary fields, but il is of 
his .short stories that his fame chiefly 
rests. Like his contemporary S. Y. 
Agnon. lie described the Jews of 
Galicia, but where Agnon's approach 
is ronianlic, Barash explains his 
characters through an exact account 
or their practical lives. 

Barash began Pictures about the 
time of his emigration to Palestine in 
I c > 1 4. when he was twenty-live. It 
draws upon his experience as the son 
of u grain merchant of rabbi nicul 
family in the Galician province of 
Brody, living peacefully among 
Rulhcninn and Polish gentiles, far- 
mers. tradesmen, clerks and squires: 


The central figure is Mrs Manna 
Aherdam, lessee ol the brewery and 
n strong-minded and intelligent mat- 
riarch. Her brewery feeds and sup- 
ports almost all the Jews of the neigh- 
bourhood. and it is in relation lo this 
buzzing stronghold thul Barash pre- 
sents his variegated throng. Hanna's 
daughter B radicle marries the son ol 
a rabbi, and after fifteen sorrowful 
years hears him three children, or 
whom the son. Shalom, will clearly 
carry on the rabbinical tradition. And 
yet, at the end of the last story, ho 
grandmother dreams about S1 1 a foul 
the same dream Hut came lo her 
long ago. before thc death or her 
first husband. The dream is n talc 
the grandson had often asked lo hear, 
and is thc lirst story in this book. 
The scenes and episodes do not at 
first seem lo be f rained ns a single 
work, bill as they fold into one 
another, detailed, particular, re- 
strained. a steady single view of these 
people gradually emerges which sug- 
gests richness at the back of prosaic 
lives, it is good that this gifted writer 
is introduced to us, in what is clearly 
a sympathetic translation. 


Ransom harvest 


EVAN HUNTER : 

livery Little Crook nnd Nunuy 

229pp. Constable. £2. 

We usuully get titles like this from 
Evan Hunter when he is going under 
the alias of Ed MeBain ; and it’s 
no surprise lo find that Mr Hunter’s 
new novel is tricked out with the 
kind of artifice he loves to make 
use of in his excellent sagas of the 
Eighty-seventh Precinct. Ransom 
notes appear in sinister newspaper- 
collage, postcards are reproduced 
back and front to show views of 
craggy coastlines and just-legible 
longhand messages, there’s a forged 
dollar bill with a boss-eyed George 
Washington (il was made by a boss- 
eyed forger) und a stolen wrist- 
watch has been carefully photo- 
graphed for our benefit. And readers 
who like to build up their own 
picture of. the principal characters 
will be forced to forego the pleasure, 
since large photographs of the cast 
are provided at thc beginning of 
cat* chapter. 

As for the title, ft may be; an old 
pun. but in this case it's an accurate 
one. Nanny, whose title belies her 
antecedents, lias been left in charge 
of fit tie Lewis, son of (lie soft drinks 
magnate and succu-sful hood Car- 


mine Can uccl. Unsurprisingly, 
Nanny is reluctant to admit that 
Lewis has been kidnapped and is 
being held to ransom for 550,000; 


the problem is how to restore the 
child to the family mansion before 
“ Ganooch ” and his wife get back 
from their holiday ip Capri. Want- 
ing to keep things .as quiet as 
possible, she puts -Benny Napkins on 
the case — he being the smallest fry 
she could find, and therefore less 
Ukely lo cause a stir. Benny, though, 
is a bungler; and so, for that. mutter, 
is just about everyone who gets lied 
up In the matter, including the- 
kklnapper who, far from being a 
desperate villain prepared to stop at 
. nothing, is an ineffectual little nut 
with an overdeveloped admiration' 
for literary columnists. 

The humour — and there’s a deal 
of il — lies in the persistent misun- 
derstandings, crossed lines and foul- 
ups which, finally, lead to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion that serves only to 
mystify the bemused crooks further. 
Tbe mug-shots of the. cast, if they 
do little to help the plot, do little to 
hinder it either* and .Those who like 
lo do some, detecting of their Own 
can spend . some lime determining 
‘ whether the. “photograph of the 
author" is really a photograph of 
the author.. 
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Beloved Prophet 

the lore tetters of Kuhlit Gillian 
unit Mary 1 hisLol 
and her private Journal 

edited and arranged by 
Virginia Hilu 

Beloved Prophet chronicles the 
ul must totally unknown 
thirty-year relationship between 
the Lebanese poet, artist and 
philosophy and the American 
schoolmistress who became his 
put mn, confidant, critic amt 
editor— helping him with the 
translation and publication of 
most of his writings. Its unique 
evidence will provide the most 
intimately precise view of 
Gibran’s uspinilions, influences, 
diameter and life style. 

458 pages. 8 half-tones 
£3.80 (Aug 24) 


Richard Strauss 

a critical commentary on his lire 
and works 
volume 3 

Norman Dei Mar 

The iinuL volume of (his 
monumental standard work. 
Beginning with the death of 
Hofmannsthal in 1929 and 
covering thc collaboration with 
Zweig, il includes the first 
comprehensive examination, 
in English, of Strauss's songs. 
562 pages, over 350 music 
examples, index of works, 
chronological list of works, 
list of songs, biographical 
summary, discography, 
bibliography, index (o nil three 
volumes, plus 13 half-tones 
>"7.00 (Aug 10) 


A new volume in 
ti I usl rated Guides to Pottery 
and Porcelain series 
general editor Geoffrey A, (iodden 

Ridgway Porcelains 
Geoffrey A. Godden 

The first book devoted lo the 
subject, it nlsn positively 
identifies, for thc first time, 
much of the ware. 

1 12 pages, 21 line drawings, 
plus 1 12 pages containing 144 
half-tone illustrations, 8 colour 
piutes, £G.U0 {Aug 24) 


Military Fashion 
John Mollo 

The first comparative study of 
the style of uniforms worn by 
(he six great European standing 
armies from tho 17th century 
to 1914, togetlier with sections 
on the United Slates. 
Lavishly illustrated with 
photographs of actual objects, 
from both private and public 
collections in Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Austria, 
and the United States, K is also 
thc first serious attempt at 
correlating the influences 
Bowing from one army to 
another. Thc author is an 
internationally recognized 
expert on military dress. 
A4, 240 pages, 146 colour 
plates, 60 line drawings, 
£6.95 (Aug 24) 


Anew 

Nagel Encyclopedia Guide 

Egypt 

6" *41", 816 pages, 67 maps 
(6 in colour),. 

£6.50 (Aug 10) 

2 Clement’s Inn 
London SVC2A 2EP 
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J ACQUIS PETIT : 

Her nun os, Bloy, Claudel, Piguy 
Qiulrc I'crivuins e.iiln'lii|ues Lice ;i 
Israel 

2GSpp. Paris: Cal matin- L^vy. 23fr. 

It is no longer either popular or 
plausible to talk about the Jewish 
question ; there is a problem of the 
stale of Israel, which is another 
mailer. Yet at (lie turn of the cen- 
tury there were reasons why the 
place of Jews in society, and their 
role or vocation in the history of 
the world, should have preoccupied 
certain Catholic writers. They 
regarded them in different ways, 
though from the same initial stand- 
point of ardent Christian belief,- and 
their conclusions, often paradoxical, 
arc brilliantly analysed in Jacques 
Peril's essay. The prophet of anti- 
semitism— a label that cannot be 
attached to Pdguy, and not without 
serious qualification to Claudel or 
llloy — was Drumont, whose La 
France pm? was as unreadable as 
it was widely read. Only Bemanos, 
in La grande pair dex bicn peasants, 
gave it a dubious literary passport ; 
Claudel and Bioy treated its venom- 
ous " elucubnitions " with the 
contempt they deserved. 

These writers differed in their 
approach according as they viewed 
the Jews sub specie tent par is or sub 
specie uetciuitutis. Behind the three 
horrible old men he had seen squat- 
ting on the pavement in Hnmburg, 
Bloy saw the patriarchs of Israel. For 
him, as for Claudel, the synagogue 
was blinded— as the statue in Stras- 
bourg depicts it— but the bandages 
would be removed in the fullness of 
time, when time itself would have cm 
ending. The Dreyfus affair, which 
called upon nil four men to stand up 
and be counted, was for Bloy and 
Claudel no more than a milestone on 
the road to apocalypse. For Benin - 
nos, as for Drumont, whose leaching 
he hnd only loo thoroughly imbibed, 
it stood as yet another example of 
the “ conqufttc juivo ", Behind it was 
the national humiliation of Sedun, 
tho Jewish invasion of society, the 
Jewish hegemony in high finance, 
and the racing colours of Baron 
Hlrsch flying over the Jockey Club. 
Bernnnos's antisemitism was modi- 
fied as the hecatombs of Auschwitz 
spoke as eloquently as tho /frauds 
clnief feres sons la lime, but it was loo 
ingrained to be totally exorcized. The 
Jews wore a ferment in society as 
disturbing as he was himself ; they 
wandered as far and as wide; they 


\haivd a similar sentiment of exile; 
and they were as incurably iiu/niel. 

Where the Jews were active in revo- 
lution, Claudel, ns always, was with 
” luus les Jupilors comrc lous les 
ProivuM titles " ; in so far ns they were 
in the seals of big business, he found 
it easy to provide i‘ urgent with a 
spiritual equation. Claudel was 
always at home in the Old Testament. 
There are only two Jewish characters 
in his plays— Siehcl and Hnbcrichts 
in Le /ami due — and M Petit 
shows how they illustrate the ambi- 
valence of the dramatist's approach. 
The Jews cannot be assimilated, 
and they cannot he dispensed with ; 
they are a necessity and a nuisance; 
they have been chosen, and they live 
under the curse of their own mis- 
taken choice. 

When (lie stale of Israel came Into 
being Claudel welcomed it as a kind 
of halfway-house towards the recon- 
ciliation of Jew and Gentile in a 
cosmic harmony. JHis friend, l.oui9 
Massignon, had quite different 
views ; and M Petit would have put 
us even further in his debt if he had 
found the space to expound them. 

Of the four writers here studied 
and compared through their writings 
on the subject, Pi^guy will have the 
most appeal to the modern reader. 
Tie was the only proclaimed Drey- 
fusard among them, seeing tho mys- 
tique of the great affair incarnate in 
the prophetic figure of Bernard 
Lazare. Plguy was neither irritated 
by the Jews, like Bernanos, nor alter- 
nately perplexed and fascinated by 
them, like Claudel and Bloy. He did 
not torture himself with exegesis in 
order to prove that their role in 
history was at once salvatory and 
funeste. He merely compared the 
long line of Hebrew prophets to an 
nvenue of poplars leading to the 
octagonal chflteau of Christendom, 
and Bernard Lazare, for all his 
atheism, had his place among them. 
Pdguy alone saw' the Dreyfus affair 
as a great crisis of conscience, in 
which llie society of his time could 
lose its soul or save it. 

Much of what die other three 
wrote about the Jews was rendered 
otiose by the declaration of Pius XI 
that “ spiritually we nre all Semites ", 
and by the subsequent exculpations 
of the Second Vatican Council. But 
M Petit has rendered a notable ser- 
vice by showing how previous atti- 
tudes. oven when they were inspired 
by antipathy, have changed the per- 
spective In which the mystery of 
Israel is regarded by the Church to 
which these writers belonged. 


FRITZ .!. RADUATZ: 

Tniditimicu und Tendcu/.cn 
Mnlcrialicn /ur ) iterator der DDR. 


tine! problems of reaction and assess- 
ment. And the same holds for the 
proletarian tradition. R initiate's dis- 
cussion of Erwin Si rill mailer's work 


tussell in resume 


ft‘J-lpp. Frankfurt : Suhrk«inip. DMJ8 nnd also (he recent "literature of 
(paperback, DM24). reassurance*’ ^congratulating the 

little man on his achievements to 

The very first word of this study’s date) leaves much to he desired in 
title suggests that although the litcra- this connexion, 
lure of East Germany is u literature Georg l.ukiics is seen as a key 
in its own right, it must be seen as figure for the understanding of (he 
the product of various traditions development of Fast German litcra - 


which arc older than the country 
itself. What these traditions arc and 
what tendencies (and Tendenzen in 


lure, :iot only because of his divisive 
role in the Moscow debates of the 
1‘J.IOs, censuring the spontaneity of 


(lie political sense) the literature of certain vulgar forms of realism as 
the German Democratic Republic he did, but also for more complex 
betrays arc (he Issues Fritz Raddalz political reasons. The government- 
investigates in this critical Materia - inspired "SvhriflsleHcr-an-dic- 


licnbnvh : a most useful collection of 
studies of individual writers, well 
documented by liberal quotations 
from literature and criticism, and 
supported by 250 pages of footnotes, 
short biographies and bibliographical 
data. 

Although he does not forgo 
judgments— either in his selection of 
what writers to include or in his 


Basis " movement of the late W.MIs. 
with its urge to bring literature into 
closer contact with its material 
roots — the subject of the First 
RiUcrlckl Conference of l l >5‘) (where 
the workers wore urged to lake up 
the- pen and the writers to move on 
to the factory floor) — was to some 
extent an express reaction against 
LuLa'cs’s revisionism.' Although it is 


accounts of them— Raddalz is pri- an oversimplification to accept (his 
niarily concerned with (he more movement solely within these 
modest (ask of presenting informa- stated terms, as Raddalz tends to 
lion about a relatively unknown (He even notes, without drawing any 
literature. He offers so much male- clear conclusion from the point, that 
rial, in fact, that there is bound to Otto Gotschc— whose brand of 
be a lot here for the aficionado and realism Luktics had attacked in the 
the uninitiated alike. Nevertheless, periodical Unkxkunc in the mils 


in many ways Raddat/'s approach 
suffers from an endnimu tie rhhessc. 
While it has so much to offer— 
opening up, but seldom exploring, 
so ninny avenues at' approach and 


Otto Gotschc — whose brand of 
realism Luksics had attacked in the 
periodical Unkxkunc in the I ‘Dlls 
—was U I brie lux secretary at the 
lime of Uittcrfdd.j 
-But whether or not the *’ Bitlcr- 
feld Way " can he reduced to this 
kind of cultural politics or whether 


showing such a range of reference— the whole proletarian background 
the reader may be left wishing that has io be taken more into -iccount 
the author had processed more of than it is here is something Raddalz 
his own material, l or Jrarfftfoiiejt seldom considers. The omission of 
"ini Tendenr.cn is an . uneven any serious discussion of Eduard 
achievement, revealing certain in, fell- Claudius's sacas of Hie r».-mr V n»,i 


figure of Fast Germany's 

nan tradition, creates an • AVER : 

n:ile imbalance in a work pscll 

to offer some conspcciui 

traditions and tendencies’* 1 ' 

whole literature. At lhc suit, VH> PEAKS tl-dhort: 

;;“" e “■ 

strongly his thesis that m^P- - S,I P- 

Fast German fiction own tana. Paperback. 

tile socialist traditions of iht . 

There are other omits his presious two books on 
writers who deserve moites in the history of philosophy, 
hnel mention: Wolfgang) 0|>c is .„ Icas , as alluminailane 
Herbert Nachhar m the , . , . 

authors like Uwc Joh„ w ul 1 A >’ crs °' v " v ' L * Ws :,s 
Novak and Chrism Rei ul lho! * of Rua “ H lhal ;irc 
began writing in ilie fciMgcdly under discussion. In this 
moved to the West. A Iso. vet alone. Professor Ayer is a 
influence on the drama oficid representative of the tradition 
i.s underestimated. If Tit Oxford philosophy The works 
mid 1 endciKcn makes no car |jci philosophers arc not so 
comprehensiveness, it is prt ;h explored in a patient, scholarly 
intended, despite its p, f or lllH c | insights as exploited 
quality, to provide a balamf„ rw ., ri ] oni! \ own treatment of 
non ut the material involve, ( ^ mm . rcco nizc , () ^ !lie 
does not. it has an obligaa bfL . |lls llf philosophy, None the 
reader to indicate its posilMr s j ntX . Professor Ayer’s own view 

AH the more reason, philosophy is very closely akin to 
lament certain limitalion^cll's, lie dues give u competent, 
ciully an underestimation rincl. and impartial exposition of 
of the tradition of theories across the whole 

lure (both in the GDR ml of his philosophy. 

■Soviet Union) hut also of !/#.v.s»*// Lmisists of live chapters, 
relevance ot the hasis-supii; first is a resume? of Russell's 
model lo the book's mcthfl, distilled for lltc most part from 
premises. We have IcngihAufcbiouniidiv, The last chapter 
sious of various features tains a brief exposition of Rus- 
Mipersi rue lure (the linguhh's views on ethics, politics and 
alion of Fast and West Cgion: Professor Ayer's discussion 
the ideological debates o( these views is minimal, and his 
half-century, and the predeisnis perfunctory. The middle 
erted hy party organs .indie chapters arc the bean of the 
programmes on writers) onik. They treat Russell’s pliiloso- 
hand: but little considcrulic' of logic, his theory of know- 
material conditions and ttoje. and his conception of reality, 
direct effect on. und dcp ; re, where his own interests lie. 

_ .. .. %. i ..... u..i 


sell’s theses has both the strengths 
and the weaknesses that might be 
expected from his sharing Russell's 
general preconceptions about the 
nature and proper procedure of 
philosophy. The main strength is 
Hud he takes Russell’s views ser- 
iously and analyses them in detail. 
The weakness is that we get no 
synoptic view or stringent general 
criticism of Russell's philosophical 
activities. This is surprising. Profes- 
sor Ayer, in the guise of a radical 
young logical positivist, would lm\e 
found gravely defective Russell's 
“ old-fashioned " view that the busi- 
ness of philosophy is to advance 
theories dial are distinguished from 
those in science by their greater 
generality. 

Now, after forty years of hard 
use. his Viennese veneer is wearing 
thin, exposing the carcase of British 
empiricism that has always Inin just 
beneath. He argues that the physical 
world should be postulated ns the 
best explanation for the course of 
our sensory experiences and that the 
existence of die past is a hypothesis 
well supported by the data available 
to us in the present. Curiously, he 
supposes that at least the first of 
these views is consistent with Rus- 
sell's programme of substituting log- 
ical constructions for inferred enti- 
ties wherever possible. Finally, he 
shares with Russell the conviction 
that philosophers should heed the 
findings of scientists in constructing 
their own theories. None of these 
views would be acceptable to a large 
corps of modern philosophers, and a 
less sympathetic critic would have 
made more strident objections. 

There is another distinctive fea- 
ture of Professor Ayer’s account He 


his writers into poets, novelists and 
dramatists. Raddalz: quite often' pro- 
ceeds to concentrate on the poetry If * 1 * 

of a writer primarily considered as a / VI PT1 (11011/1 
novelist or, at moments of apparent A T AwL-Lv-f -Li. Cl 

diffidence, retreats into a surfeit of 

quotations from a poet's minor ALFRED ALEXANDER i 
works of fiction or from secondary Giovanni Vcrgn 

literature instead of doing justice to 240nn Gram and r.iiw mik 
his main poetic achievements. The ^ Upp ' .md C tiller, £,Lh5. 

fiction of Franz. Rlhmnnn and _ 


trofesMir Ayer’s analvsb ol Kus- 

Meridional gloom 

ALFRED ALEXANDER i religious faith, expressed in w-. ^ 


■ I, lilll, l-AIUVSSCll # 

age which draws its power ILflU Klliilt 
rhythms of Sicilian speech. ll”v/ IN UvVl\ 


Porn or panto? 


JULIET McMASTER t 

Thackeray 

The Major Novels 

230pp. Manchester University Press. 

£3. ■ 

At Christmas, 1854, M. A. Tiitmarsh 
brought out The Hose and the King, 
“ a fireside pantomime for great and 
small children In the anagnorisis, 
Bctsinda, waif and lady’s maid, is 
ifecognized by an aged woodman as 
Rosalba, lawful Queen of Crim Tar- 
tary. Of ■ the woodman’s unnUm- 
bered' children' about to sup, two arc 
depleted Id Titmarsh’s illustration of 
the scene : a boy brandishing a table- 
knife and a girl with the porringer 
from which Rosalba is to be fed with 
bread-apd-DiUk. 

“ The sexual symbolism of the 
knife and bowl .is probably qot 
accidental ", writes Juliet MoMaster, 
.?:fbr Thackeray frequently made his 


iFbackepay Am cxmsdously ffushlhg 
, pom, teoft or: .hah),' among VioidriaiV 
: . oKadrari,: great ; ot. small. It seerhs 
unlikely. 1 

<to k her justice, M« McMastec 1 . 


eavenr w; Uttlo more than. , pcrfuac 
I 6 ry. ' ;• ,;Sbfe believes that: Freudian i 


psychology would have had “sur- 
prisingly little '• to teach Thackeray : 
he outdistanced Freud, being “as 
perceptive about the parent as the 
child, as interested in the Jocasta 
and the Agamemnon as in the 
Oedipus and the Elecfra". Bless 
thee, Sigmund, thou art deflated. 

It has long been uphill work for 
scholars who seek to restore Thack- 
eray to the eminence he seems, to 
them, to deserve. The trouble lias 
been, and still is, that there is no 
definite consensus that he deserves 
more than he gets. Mre McMaster 
has done her best. Except in the 
matter of Freudian psychology, 
most already convinced Thackeray- 
aos will go along with her praises, 
and many wHI find that she has 
much to teach them ; but this 
painstaking analysis of the major 
novels .will hardly convert the 
Unconverted, The very scheme oh 
which the book is built— each novel 
regarded as illustrative of one aspect 
of the Thackerayan whole (Vanity 
Fair fdr “narrative technique", 
Pendennls for "tone and theme ", 
Esmond foe “ moral ambiguity " . . 

~ militates against appreciation 
of the " oneness » i that critics 
had ipegun rtily a ' few ' years 
ago to recognize ih his art- Toack-, 
;«ay need 'a; champion 1 more 
, Urbarte .and less academic, The 
wdfk phacks Cod 1 much of the dls- 
, spetajiba and Would be much iih* 

• Pfoved, by. ishorfening, 
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periodical Neue Deutsche Lite rat nr. 

Raddalz Is clearly more at ease, 
and more rewarding, when discuss- 
ing fiction or the fluctuations of 
literary politics. He admittedly tries 


extravagances of D'Annunzio pre- 
ferred to ignore the bleak realism of 
Vcrga's portrayal of his native Sicily. 

Vergn served his literary appren- 
ticeship in the glittering salons of 
Florence and Milan, and enjoyed n 
measure of success with a series of 


to compensate for his shortcomings measure or kucccss vmn a senes or 
in the poetry sections by document- J cl,l ! , T.® n ?.p r ? m, ,V" ll ! c h 1 ?' 0 1 °- _j! ri j 
ing at great length the reception of y ra, n ‘ m wo l ? llll , n . iir )u 

East German poetry at the hands of hf. C piiif 

the GDR establishment, and by Sicilian landscapes of his child- 

stretching the notion of "Matorf- 


alien " to include verbatim various 
mediocre critical opinions. We often 


hood and youth, and his major artis- 
tic preoccupation was lo be the- five- 
part Cycle of the Doomed, of which 


Mnse here more ^ of the literary on, y two vo,umcs wero fini ^ cd * 


climate than the quality of the 
literature itself. A brief glance at 
Peter Huchel’s poem " Winler- 
psahn ", for example, Is followed by 


r of the Like his short stories of the same 
glance at period, the cycle begins with the por- 
" Winter- trayal of the harsh, unattractive, day- 
llowed by to-day life of the Sicilian peasants. 


an introduction bears witness 


the statement that "Hans Mayer has R> whom, through his innate pessi- author’s long acquaintance *lu na T i 

analysed this poem dedicated to mism, he felt so close. In / Malavo- island, but interesting though* 11 ;* 1, Laurenson 

him w . Without further ado or subse- slia, against the Inhospitable back- much of the information hnd Alan SwlngQWOOd 
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lysis. Documentation, no less; but Malavoglia clings blindly to its prim- a wider range of documenia^, a i r , . 

alas, no more. . . itlve way of life and U ail but swept particular the important letter analysis or literature 
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While there iS no reason why the prove an illusory shield against social — 

.Investigation should shore r view of disaster. 

lUorattoe which subordinates it to With these two novels and the best 


mind Verga’a reply to a rcqfil . 

his aulobjograpny: “i atowft-UavtS, 

hate writing or talking »^McG/f)bon 
self," Giovanni Verge * a ^ 
En^ixh biography of VergafiANADA 
we now need is the first 


Lliinks that the primary force shap- 
ing KilsscII’s philiisnpliy it his con- 
cern with ontology, ic. the answer lo 
lhc question " What really exists?" 
On this ground, he argues that 
Russell is rigid in thinking that 
every question or inquiry in ulti- 
mately philosophical. I or. i.i order 
lu know that this table exists. I imisi 
know already that physical objects 
exist, and iliis is nit ontological 
presupposition, this is n misconcep- 
tion ol Russell's work. Russell, as he 
himself avows, was most strongly 
influenced by Moore. And Moore 
notoriously used a paradigm-ease 
Argument i:i discussing knowledge of 
physical objects. It is jud because I 
can know dial my hands or this 
table exist dial 1 know that physical 
objects exist. Such knowledge, fur 
from presupposing the truth of gen- 
eral ontological claims, is what must 
be used to establish these claims. 
Surely Russell follows Moore in this 
respect. For Russell, the basis of 
philosophy is not ontology, but the 
theory of knowledge. What worries 
him is whether it is certain that this 
table exists. And an answer to this 
question must ultimately be philo- 
sophical because the reasons that 
east doubt on this particular claim 
to knowledge could equally be 
brought lo bear against any claim to 
know the existence of any physical 
object. What determines the shape 
of Russell’s philosophy is Cartesian 
scepticism, just as he stales. Indeed, 
even Professor Ayer recognizes this 
point in noting tlint Russell's justifi- 
cation for fidelity lo Occam's razor 
is dial it reduces the risk of error. 

Nor is Professor Ayer’s account 
free of more minor mistakes. Ho 


denies (fiat Russell adhered to the 
thesis ol the identity ol indisccrn- 
ibles in I L > r 1-12 und states that he 
cut tic lo sec it to be true 
only " many years Inter Russell, 
however, defined the concept ot 
identity in Trim i pin tin I'HU) by 
making use of this principle, and be 
was criticized by Wittgenstein for 
adhering lo it. Professor Ayer 
awards points to P. F. Strawson’s 
account of definite descriptions in 
preference lo Russell’s on the basis 
of the fallacious argument that it 
a Mows us lo count a statement as 
true even though its intended subject 
is design a led hy u false description, 
hut on Professor Strawson’s account, 
ns Professor Ayer himself notes, wc 
must automatically rule a statement 
lo be iru lit- valueless, neither true 
nor false, in such a case. 

Finally, Professor Ayer is too 
ready to accept at face value Rus- 
sell's acknowledgment of his indebt- 
edness to Wittgenstein in develop- 
ing his theory of logical ulomism. 
The introduction by D. F. Pears to 
his edition of Russell 'a lectures on 
logical atomism is a good guide to 
the profound differences that separ- 
ated Wittgenstein and Russell. This 
is an important supplement to Pro- 
lessor Ayer's more general work, 
and it contains an excellent analyt- 
ical bibliography of Russell's writ- 
ings. 

Undoubtedly Professor Ayer s 
book is the best available short 
exposition of Russell’s philosophy, 
and. not coincidentally, of his own 
views as well. And. as one might 
expect of the work of someone 
whose reputation so hugely rests on 
hi. ability to write elegant and lucid 
prose, Russell is a pleasure to read. 


Wittgenstein on Freud 


ALICE AMBROSE unit MORRIS 
1AZKROWU/, (F.Uiiurs) : 

Ludwig Wittgenstein : Philosophy 
and Luiiguuge 

325pp. Allen and Unwin. 15.25. 

The literature uii Wittgenstein con- 
tinues to grow, and, not surprisingly, 
more and more of it is banal or repe- 
titious. The present collection of 
essays, which deals almost entirely 
with Wittgenstein's later period, can 
be read through with profit only by 
those new lo the subject- Con- 
noisseurs would be well advised lo be 
more selective in their rending of the 
book. Alice Ambrose's recollections 
of her experiences ns a student of 
Wittgenstein have considerable anec- 
dotal interest. R. L. Goodstein’s 
appraisal of Wittgenstein’s views 
about Citklel's theorem and about 
mathematical induction arc an im- 
portant contribution lo the under- 
standing of the subject. Also Alice 
Ambrose gives a much-needed expli- 
cation of Wittgenstein’s paradoxical 
assertion that arithmetical proposi- 
tions say nothing about numbers. 
Perhaps the most intriguing contribu- 
tion is an essay by Charles Honly 
entitled “ Wittgenstein on Psycho- 
analysis ", 

Wittgenstein once informed a dis- 
ciple that he hail been " greatly Im- 
pressed" by Fraud's w-ork. He went 
on to caution the disciple, 

unless you think irry clcurly psycho- 
analysis is a dangcron-, and foul practice, 
and i('s done no end of harm and. com- 
paratively. very little good. Ilf you think 
I’m an old spinster— think again !> All 
this of course doesn't detract from 
Freud's extraordinary scientific achieve- 
ment. 

But in some respects al least Wittgen- 
stein’s ideas on the subject seem to 
have been rather superficial. He 
thought 4hat people credited psycho- 
analytic interpretations and theories 
for two reasons. First, they , have a 
craving for the uncanny which 
causes therii to be charmed by the 
idea of unconscious memories, fan- 
tasies and impulses- Secondly, they 
have a craving for the iconoclastic, 
which causes them to be charmed 
by psychoanalysis because it 
opposes social taboos and prejudices 
regarding sexuality. But he did not 


make any attempt to assess the 
objective validity »*r psychoanalytic 
explanations for his own explana- 
tory hypotheses. Moreover, about 
the aocepluncu oF psychoanalytic 
theory, says Mr Hanly, lie had no 
empirical evidence, nor did he seem 
lo feel the lack of il. 


lo feel the lack of il. 

Thus Wiiigcnsicm suw psycho- 
analysis as n form of persunsion. and 
ax a result he assimilated psychoana- 
lytic method lo his own philosophical 
method. In particular he thought thm 
Freud's major contribution was the 
taxonomy of nicntel phenomena, 

" the enormous field of psychical 
lads which he arranges”. He saw 
Freud's scientific achievement as 
being one of description rather than 
explanation, and Freud’s clinical 
achievement as being one of pcrsiin- 
uion rather than diagnosis. Mi Han- 
ley compares what Wittgenstein once 
an id of his own method of analysis 
in philosophy : 

I am in a sense making propaganda 
for one style tyf thinking as opposed 
to another. I am honestly disgusted 
with the other. Also I’m trying to 
stale wind I think. Nevertheless I’m 
saying : “ For Clod's sake don't do 
ihiv” 

Wittgenstein was also struck by 
Freud’s view that dreams are mean- 
ingful. He recognized two crilcriu, 
m did Freud, for the right Interpre- 
tation of dreams, viz. what the analyst 
s.iys or predicts, on the basis of nls 
previous experience, and what the 
dreamer is led to by free association. 
But then he says of these two 
criteria : “ it would be queer to claim 
(as Freud seems to) that they must al- 
ways coincide "—while in fact Freud 
never made such h claim or even 
seemed to do so. Yet Wittgenstein 
also claimed a bizarre capacity for 
free association which might estab- 
lish the coincidence of these two cri- 
teria. if anyone could properly lay 
claim lo such a capacity. He claimed 
that he spontaneously produced in 
himself the association with Freud's 
dreams reported l j Freud and hud 
confirmed Freud's interpretations by 
arriving ut the same results as those 
Freud reaches in his analysis. But 
according lo Freud such associations 
arise out of n man’s personal pattern 
of instinctual development and the 
' vicissitudes in his life experience. So 


on Freud'* view it is just not possible 
for one person lo reproduce genu- 
inely (he free associations of an- 
other's dream. Hence, says Mr 
Hanly, Wittgenstein's thought expert- 
incnl must have been a psychologic- 
ally artificial process guided by Infer- 
ential thinking— a psychoanalytic-ally 
spurious form «r interpretation mid 
one governed, claims Mr Hanly, by 
ii wish in identify with Freud for the 
purpose of luting over his dis- 
coveries. 

Whu! Mr Manly certainly estab- 
lishes Is that Wittgenstein's interpre- 
tation of Freud is incorrect or incon- 
sistent io several important respects. 
(Whether his own explanation of this 
misinterpretation is correct is another 
matter.) One has the impression that 
Wittgenstein was at his best when 
tulking about nameless philosophers 
and the confusions they get into. No 
doubt, that kind of glove does fit 
somewhere, sometimes, and on some 
hands, and that is all thnl matters. 

But when he talked about other 
subjects, or about non -philosophers, 
one cannot help wishing that he had 
submitted himself more often to the 
discipline of citing chapter and verse 
or of checking the authenticity of 
his descriptions. For this would have 
helped to clarify his ideas not only 
about the similarities and differences 
between psychoanalysis and Wittgen- 
sleinian philosophy, but also about 
the relation between linguistics and 
philosophy. For example, though he 
often talked about grammar and 

S jnmimuticol rules he seems never lo 
mve paid any close and detailed at- 
tention to (lie problem of defining 
these concepts or to the rival schools 
of linguistic theory about them. 

Reason and Reality (243pp. Mac- 
millan. £3.9Jj i.s the fifth volume to 
be published in the scries of Royal 
Institute of Philosophy lectures. It is 
concerned not directly with contem- 
porary topics in Anglo-Saxon philo- 
sophy. but with reconsidering cruxes 
or defects in philosophers of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, from Descartes' to 
T. H. Green. Among the contribu- 
tions. I*. T. Gcuch writes on Spinoza. 
W. H. Wulsb on Hume, D. W. Ham- 
i lyn on Schopenhauer and G. H. ft, 
i Furkinxon on Hegel. The book has 
: a foreword, linking the essays to- 
i get her, by G. N, A. Vesey. 
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Nothing to do but torture each other 


IIKIJCK IIAMII 'I ON : 

Hie l.iglil Wi-ni Our 

The I ifuof Psil rick J iaiiiilion 

105pp. Ll. 50. 

PATRICK II A Mil. TON : 
lliuigiivcr S(|liiH'c 
A Story ol ilurkeM Kill** * " 
2W)pp. XI .00. 

The SI lives uY Solitude 
242pp. 111.00. 

Constable. 


urt 


The life of Patrick Hamilton might 
be a leMhook c.ise »ff psychological 
inadequacy. His father Bernard, the 
son of a Kentish rector, inherited 
£|l)i\nuu from his mother when he 
was tiveniy-one. On the same day 
he met in the Empire prnmcnsule a 
prostitute, whom he married, and 
tried unsuccessfully to reclaim. 
Bernard Hamilton became a novelist 
(I lie extraordinary alliterative open- 
ing sentence* of his bottle. Corona- 
fioir, are quoted herd, a traveller and 
London clubman, a barrister, u gar- 
rulous talker mostly about religion. 
He married again, this time the 
daughter of a " fashionable dentist ", 
who was also making a second mar- 
riage. I he marriage was not happy, 
but it lasted, and it produced three 
children of wham Patrick, born in 
1904. was (he youngest, 

Without ever heiny positively 
harsh to bis children. Bernard 
Hamilton tried to order their lives 
with a military strictness based on his 
own experience as a commissioned 
olllcer during the First World War. 
Bruce Hamilton reproduces part of a 
letter written by his lather to Patrick, 
who was studying shorthand away 
from (lie family home at C hiswick : 


On Sabbath nwrninis you will sit, 
regularly, under the minister of the 
Scots Presbyterian Church near St 
Patterns. This is a parade. You will 
then proceed to Chiswick, reporting for 
Dinner at one-thirty, niililmy lime— le 
live minutes cuily. . . . 


Bruce Hamilton lulls several stories 
of his father’s passion for self- 
dramatization, in one walk about the 
Wcsl End with Patrick he asked a 
beggar sporting medals, *’ What's 
your regiment 7 ”, learnt that it watt 
one of which lie did not much 
approve And said ” Twopence for 
you ” ; visited Hale hard’s nnd asked 
for some good novels, saying “ I’m 


Near the end. in ->igni lieu ill ways, 
lie became his lather. During a visit 
to ;i variety theatre, unable to sil 
still, Patrick went U> the bar and 
began to talk to the unman serving 
drinks. "Of course. I know HiN 
theatre well. I’ve had sex end plays 
of my own on here ”, he said, and 
repeated it again and again. His 
brother, remembering their fathers 
remark in HutcharJ’s. comments: 
" Alter nearly I'nrly years, a full 
cycle had been completed. This was 
where we had come in." 

Bruce Hamilton hits told the story 
of his brother's lilc with a tact and 
sensihifity that does not exclude 
frankness. The links between the 
brothers were deep and strong. Jrom 
their joint discovery of Keats and 
Shelley (they played a game of writing 
competitive sonnets ). through the 
period of Patrick’s immense success 
as dramatist and novelist, to the dark 
years sit the end. Kmce Hamilton 
is himself a novelist less well Known 
ilnm he should be — Pro is one of the 
very few novels about cricket worth 
rending— but this moving memoir 
is probably the host thing he has 
written, ft is worth reading as a 
tragedy of much human interest, but 
of course il would nol have been 
published if Patrick Hamilton had 
not been regarded as. in his brothers 
words, 41 one or the major novelists 
an<l most considerable playwrights 
of his time ”. He is not so regarded 
today, and these handsome reissues 
of The Slaves of Solitude and Hann- 
over Square, together with the bio- 
graphy. offer the chance to reconsider 
the question: how good a writer 
was Patrick Hamilton 7 

The plays and the novels have to 
be judged by different standards. 
J. B. Priestley, who provides an intro- 
duction to both novels tby an unwel- 
come touch of economy, the same 
introduction) is surely right in saying 
that the successful plays, Hope and 
tiadight, nrc not in the same class as 
tho best of the novels. They arc 
theatrically effective thrillers, bul 
Rape in particular now seems jar- 
ringly superficial in its interpretation 
of the Lcopold-I.ocb ease. Two of 
his radio plays, To the Publie Danger 
und Money with Menaces, arc a 
different matter. As a playwright 
Hamilton was conventional, but 
working in the still comparatively 
undeveloped medium of radio, he 
used its possibilities and limitations 
with brilliant instinctive skill. In their 
deepening of tension with the utmost 
economy of means, very often 
through the silences between 


repealed in Hannover Square, in the 
subjection of Cieorge l-larvey Bone io 
the atrocious Nctla. 

He was in the best sense an adoles- 
cent writer, delighting in the final 
scene when the villain gets his come- 
uppance. Such scenes, and also the 
preliminaries dining which the 
decent character is endlessly baited 
ami persecuted, he envisaged with 
great power. Me seems to have asso- 
ciated happiness with his own early 
life, and .(gain and again he returned 
hoih in life and in fiction to Hove, 
where part of his childhood had been 
spent. Too little has been made ol 
Ham ill i «n's concern with cruelty —loo 
little, because this is wliai gives power 
to his work h\u u }«, possible also to 
make loo much. The quality of senti- 
mental or facetious humour is also 
strong, given force by Dickensian 
rhetorical nourishes and repetitions. 

And. as Mr Priestley perceptively 
says. " he is above all the novelist of 
the homeless His people meet in 
bars, live in Hats or hed-.sitting rooms, 
have little past and no cheerful 
future. 1 -laiiiiilnn understood such 
people, people unable io accommo- 
date themselves to society not because 
they were rebels against it but from 
sheer incompetence, belter than any 
novelist of his lime or ours. The two 
novels chosen for republic:! Mon arc 
almost certainly his finest work (al- 
though the novels about his sadistic 
villain-hero Ernest Ralph Corse have 
a gloomy power unacknowledged 
either by his brother or by Mr Priest- 
ley). and their particular quality rests 
ill the ability to interpret the feelings 
of those who live outside the aware- 
ness of most novelists. 

The Slaves of Solitude was pub- 
lished in I ‘>47. 1 1 deals with a group 
of characters enduring the war in a 
hoarding house .u Thames l.ockdou. 
which ’’ bears a rough geographical 
and external resemblance to Henley- 
on- Thames". The treatment of i lie 
war is managed with great skill.. It 
rarely enters the story directly, but 
is seen ns a background presence 
almost actively malignant, a force 
that, 


die stationers, liiiiims from the hard- 
ware stores, wool from the drapers, 
glycerine from the chemists, spit its and 
beer from ihe nuhlic-limises, ami so on 
endlessly- while at the smile lime gra- 
dually removing crocket y from die 
refreshment bars, ladings from. familiar 
places, means of minspoii from the 
streets, iiccnnmunintion Irom the hotels, 
and siuing or even siaiulmg loom funu 
Ihe pains. 


Among the minor menaces of the 
war i.s ihe conversation ol Mr 
111 wades a I the hoarding house. 
*■ Your friends seem to he mightily 
distinguishing themselves, as usual" 
he says to Miss Roach, referring to 
the Russians. Mr lliwuitcs is one 
of ihe Hamilton villains, a big. tall, 
moustached sadist xxlm has lived in 
hoarding houses ami lintels all his 
life. Miss Roach, a spinster near mg 
4t). who works as secretary hi a J on- 

don publishing linn, is his present 
victim, her assumed liking for every- 
thing Russian the pretext for torment. 


That steady took with which as a child 
he would have torn olf a but ter tie’s 
wing, with which as a hoy he would have 
twisted another boy’s wrist, with which 
An a man lie would have humiliated a 
servant or inferior, was upon him now 
As he looked al Miss Roach. 


while packing the public places lighter 
and tighter, was slowly, cleverly. 


month l>y month, week by week, day 
by day, emptying the shelves of the 
shops— sneaking cigarettes from the 
tobacconists, sweets from the confec- 
tioners, paper, pens', and envelopes from 


Unrdeniingiy Mr Tlnvaites pur- 
sues her, using language which may 
seem a little exaggerated in its pon- 
derous facet iotisness. hut which 
comes out marvellously right on tlu* 
page. 'The oilier inhabitants of the 
hoarding house, sickly Mis Hurratl 
preoccupied wiili her pills, would-be 
cult tired Miss Steele, silent Mr Brest, 
are sympathetic bul helpless. Vicki 
Kugclinmm. the German refugee she 
befriends and brings to live at the 
hoarding house, turns out to he a 
second monster, w ho is stum in league 
with Mr fhwaites. Hen her visits to 
pubs am) cinemas with an American 
Air Force mlicer who seems to like 
her. turn hitter when it becomes plain 
that he pveteis the h\clx Vicki to her 
timid lncmi. 

The hook’s climactic point comes 
with Miss Roach's successful rebel- 
lion against the l liwuitcs Ktigcim.mn 
axis, but it is really u study in lone- 
liness, anil its most symbolically im- 
portant character is the retired music- 
hall comedian Mr Brest, who goes 
up to I tuition frequently, bill often 
meets mi one he knows, hi pubs he 
is driven to taking out letters I rum his 


an author myself, so I don’t want any speeches, these short plays remain 

M' \* ni1 o # 1 '! 1 the Sul models of their kind, 

behind the cash desk in h Soho 


Pick of the pops 


in h 

restaurant. (" Ah. fa petite I She 
is n buxom little lass, that one.”) 

Bernard Hamilton died in 1930, 
having at last run through all bis 
iponey. The effect of his personality 
upon that of his younger son was pro- 
found. In his early twenties Patrick, 
too, fell in lave with a prostitute. 
During the course of the affair he 
did not go to bed with her, but emo- 
tionally he suffered a great deal. 
“ She played hell with her ardent but 
*lHl relatively innocent and im- 
pecunious lover, taking nil and giving 
nothing . . . reducing him to a condi- 
tion of helpless despair rarely broken 
by- moments of delirious happiness." 
He was never able to achieve a happy 
emotional relationship with any 
wpjnan. His first marriage to Lois 
Marlin lasted for more than twenty 
years, although he was ’’ quite unable 
to manage n satisfactory sexual rela- 
tion " with her. His second, to 
" La- "i a sister of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, lasted until his death In 1962, 
but it .was marked by incessant 
Quarrels, so that he moved from Liu 
: to Lois, and then buck to La again; 


They ulso indicate Hamilton’s ob- 
session with the persecution of one 
human being by another, und his 
concern with sexual frustration. One 
of the radio plays is about the mental 
torture inflicted on » middle-aged 
businessman by a schoolfellow whom 
he has bullied mercilessly in his child- 
hood, another about a man savagely 
bailed for his attempt to behave 
decently after the car in which he is 
travelling hits a cyclist, a third 
( Caller Anonymous) about the 

exercise of power through obscene 
telephone calls. The persecution 
theme H prominent in the two stage 
plays, together with :m unstressed 
homosexuality in Rope. 

All this surely reflects some defeat 
or inhibition suffered by Hamilton 
himself. The picture of him at twenty- 
seven reproduced here shows a 
face strikingly innocent and un- 
formed. The eyes behind the round 
spectacles seem to be wistfully look- 
ing for some kind of certainty, /i\ 
certainty which in the realm of ideas 
he sought for momentarily in the 
work or Nietzsche, and later by nd- 
hc ref nee to a simplistic Marxism and 
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| l j i . . , n pathetically faithful belief in the . 

E“ nar ^ "^ d . ^ cn 11 l,mes H heavy Soviet Union. In this he resembled 

tm friend and fellow-drinker of infi- ; 


drinker. Patrick became a compulsive 
one. There were external reasons 
for this, among them the after-effects 
of a car accident, which left him with 
a withered arm. and permanent scars 
■on his face. But U was surely, inward 
pressures that led 1 Lo his consump- 
tion, of three buttles of .whisky a day. 
Ho took cures, buy heir effects were 
only temporary. The : drinking, lo- 
■ gather with the strain of the disc 


pile promise John Duvenporh - who 
was also perhaps looking lor a gen- 
eral. certainly to offset particular 
personal doubts. 

For Hamilton the certainties, such 
ni they wqre,- provided no 1 release 
from Lho t failure , of his sexual lift:. 
His brother says that The Midnight 
Bell, the best book in his trilogy about 
London pub life, told in fiction the 


strbus sedo’nd manage, pqrwlys^dhis sUry 1 of his Enslavement to the pros- 
wili und greatly weakened’ his demi- , ' 


cation and ability as a writer. 


titlite with whom ho fell in love, but 
theme 1 is more significantly 


'4 





Cutting the high literary cackle, 
every old Marxist knows that the real 
index of mass tuste Is not the novel 
which commands a 1 full-page review 
in the TLS blit the beat-teller which 
seeds itself without any cultural 
assistance. This is true even of the 
Soviet Union, where the public is 
allowed to choose only from what 
the Party thinks fit. Jack London, 
the American Boy Socialist, is as 
popular with the communists as he 
was with the Nazis. But the toiling 
masses of the Soviet Union do not 
read The Iron Heel, his political 
trafct. The Call of the Wlhl. that 
romantic escape from a brutal “ civi- 
lization”. is as popular there as it 
was in the decadent United States 
sixty-five years ago. 

This is ofie of the pnradoxes 
which bewilder sociological stu- 
dents such as Claud Cockburn. In 
this selection of "The Books that 
Everyone- Read, 1000-1939” ho 
comes up with brilliant analyses of 
\vhy Whatever it is — The Garden o] 
Allah, If Winter C antes. The Sheik 
or Beau Gate — was written at that 
particular moment in history and 
why it happened to hit (he jackpot. 
But over and over again, Mr Cock- 
burn is forced to record tbit the 
bestseller of thirty years ago or 
more Is still in print and selling 
merrily away, 

Whul is The explanation of (he 
persistence over decades of 
romances which at the lime ol 


publication were cnlrancingly 
absurd? Sorrell ami Son, published 
first in August 1925. reached its 
fortieth edition in 1953. What differ- 
ent types of reader did il appeal to 
over those years 7 Or was it tho 
same old boys, grown lunger in the 
tooth or more dependent on tho 
dentures, like the aging socialist 
MP who can only view the present 
unemployment in terms of the 
1930s ? 

Bestseller docs not finick with 
awkward questions like these. U 
appeared at least in part in the 
Observer Magarine. November 
1971 ; and its level is that of good 
Sunday journalism. 'The synopses of 
these money-spinners will appeal as 
much to those who have never lead 
them as to ” everyone ” who did. 
but has forgotten that first fine 
bubbly enthusiasm, or the appalling 
horror provoked by Guy Thorne’s 
When it was Dark { 1903 1 , the story 
of an International Jewish Conspi- 
racy (worthy of The Protocols of the 
Elders of Zlmt) in which the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ was proved 
nol to have happened. This resulted 
in the breakdown of Western civili- 
zation, robbery, murder, filial im- 
piety : 


reek plays through Greek eyes 


pocket ami pretending io D* i 11 wrncVni 
their contents, on the gulf w “* *“ _ ■ 

avoids oilier players and jihvjUStnitions of Greek Drama 
round by himself, stopping j9pp. with 2Ut> ill list rations, 

ately if he happens play fojddun. £ 8 . 
shots, so that he may muse 


sum ol belli!: truly a 1 ;iloiiM :re j. |S , ; s bonk; that shows us 
tack at Mu; hoarding Imiise 1 ^ pj. |V> through ancient Greek 
Ins loom, jiiyils bis gas tiie at» s> nol modern British ones: A. D. 
Westerns in Iwd. Bn daN and q . u. L . Wchs tor’s chief 

Hannover Sqmne. publi4 ncein 
veals carliei. ends on the firs; 

(he war When the schi/,r consider lu«u the firlists represented 
Ckvige Marvev Bono u>ini( ! 'fi ru,na, ‘} : nni * , dramatic per- 

. 1 . ,„]>),■ njurdiT il is (II I ho ™ances between the eighth century 
u • and the fourth century ad and 
punimenl o) t hand n l-iin ** Sat information the vases give us about 
the radio saying that Hi Hum q ploys both us pieces for the theatre 
with (iernuny. and in ivirmpd as literal ure. 
is ,m excut lor which all the*, . , 

tors appear to luxe been wap omc „°f tbe technical information 
if they have irot precisely Kv’Wed is relatively simple, though 
in« for :i u ar to make sen v?. ©rest mg - for exanipje. the late 
lixvs. i hey haxe been mi hem Prance of the buskin proper on 
expect in.u something to happe* Gr cc k stage. Much more intri- 
xx mild put an end h. their it, fog K the role of the vases as 
less existences, which mmJfcaWrs of theatrical taste : the 
one bar in London to .mi.-roduclion first takes the purchax 
Brighton and back auam. ffl point of view— ** What did these 
jcc( of the book is t<> sluxxv lustrations mean to him, and how 
pick* point ItfsMiciw of the liien did lie commission them 
by ail t be characters, and tlid'her than taking them from 
conveys this brilliantly, nuck?" Trendall and Webster sug- 
remarkably to he wholly puijit that a numher of pieces were 
without being at all dull. Selde especially lor the dramatists* 
of i liis point lessiicss is rc.il lory-parties after the show — an 
Honc\ tormentor Net la. paging idea — while a tomb in 
asks her to go axvax xxith Ikcunin produced no fewer than live 
she says. *• Aivu'i all places ■M-'figurcd vases, nil made locally 
my deal ILuio 7 " lu such j)und 400 hc. nil with Elirtpidean 
xvli.il can Immaii beings xlujmos: an actor’s grave, or that of 
torture tun’ .moffici itoiu - !.’ 
xxiih ills tlic.iiu ol i.ikmg .in: 


a devoted follower of local revivals 7 
While not all “ theatrical ” vases can 
have been made for actors or their 
admirers, the authors produce some 
fascinating .statistics io show that the 
vases bear out what the ancient 
writers had .suggested : that Euri- 
pides, though unpopular in his life- 
time, later outstripped both Aeschy- 
lus und Sophocles, while Aristo- 
phanes, who said so many unkind 
things about Euripides, soon lost his 
own small artistic following to 
Menander. Further, they notice that 
a high proportion of vases with 
theatrical connexions come from the 
Greek colonies in the West : the 
comic phlyax vases made all over 
southern Italy in the fourth century 
dc immediately spring to mind, but 
Professor Trendall notes that the 
more serious colonial vase -painters 
made use of theatrical subjects from 
the outset. With this in mind one 
must give due weight to the con- 
siderable number of imports from 
Attica with dramatic scenes. It is a 
phenomenon which is not easy to 
explain, but which is here treated in 
a somewhat cavalier manner. 

The main part of the book deals 
with the objects themselves, selected 
“lo give a visual idea of what the 
dramatic performances of tho 
ancient Greek world looked like 
from their beginnings down to tire 
Hellenistic period ”. They have been 
divided chronologically and by sub- 
ject into Pre-drama tic Monuments. 


'Tragedy, and the several forms of 
Comedy. Every piece except one is 
illustrated at least once, and pro- 
vided with a brief commentary and 
bibliography. The book is avowedly 
not a corpus of dramatic monu- 
ments, and the authors have deliber- 
ately selected less well-known illus- 
trations wherever possible. 'The 
result is a formidable collection of 
hitherto unknown or little-known 
vases and other monuments, ranging 
from Oklahoma to Stockport by 
way of the newly discovered Roman 
mosaics in Mytilcne. 

The commentaries on the pictures 
and the summaries of the lost plays 
are deceptively brief and conceal a 
wealth of knowledge and schol- 
arship. The authors give a detailed 
description of each piece and often 
follow this up with intriguing specu- 
lations about identification or influ- 
ence There is stimulus here for the 
student and scholar, but it Is often 
the kind of stimulus that leaves one 
asking for more argument and more 
evidence. One begins to notice the 
missed opportunities— for instance, 
some thoughts on why particular 
dramatic themes should have 
attracted this or lhat artist or 
school — but on this scale such $ 
book must feel unsatisfactory and 
incomplete. It is much more than a 
mere summary, nnd (he introduction 
holds high promise : for example, 
we follow a fascinating bul all too 
brief series of deductions about the 


dating and the plots of some of Ihe 
lost plays, largely based on Ihe 
appearance iff G/fm-namcs on the 
vases, with that of Euaioii. Aeschy- 
lus’s son, evidently playing a lending 
role in the early plays oT Sophocles. 
Bul the possibilities ure never fully 
worked nut : it would be good to 
have another book ilia I discusses 
some of these problems more fully. 
Trendall nnd Webster have already 
shown us that there is clearly much 
U* be learnt from the vases about 
the lost plays of Ihe great traged- 
ians, quite apart from those by 
authors of whom we know little 
more than their names, while Pro- 
fessor Trcndall’s chapter an the 
phlyax vases guides the render 
gently into an appreciation of their 
very real wit. 

One of the greatest difficulties in 
compiling such a book is to decide 
just what is ’“drama ”. In the “ Pre- 
dramatic” chapter. Professor Web- 
ster is concerned only with the 
“ prehistory ” of dramatic tech- 
niques atul conventions, and their 
growth out of the cult-ceremonies of 
Dionysus. Even though lie lists rel- 
atively few vuses, one soon realizes 
that a great number of such vase- 
scenes may in fact have had a 
connexion with chorus and dithyr- 
amb. In the chapter on Old and 
Middle Comedy, the authors admit 
that “Attic painters . . . are apt to 
paint characters rather than actors ”, 
nnd this is the crux thnt makes this 


Mien the demos got its say 
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ary Neil i in a it idyllic m. 

Maidcnik-.I.I. is Hamilton's n 
ccssftii '* good ch.ll.Kll' 
del i\ ing poien.mcx fi om ihv 
m* in Uv li ol him xx as coin. 111105 . STAVELEY : 

•millin'. Mis ch.iruclciisdc . 
seiUiiinMU.dll v. xx bid l marks?*" 
uf The Sho es of Solitude, is. c «°i' s 

here by ere-iting Bone m -iMpp. Thames and Hudson. 

Hat tunes ami terms. — 1 

ihe hunk is ;m acliie'euuT 
sell. Inn ii ,tls« 
dexelupmcnls (hat v-civ «,< . r 
Hamilton's px'isun.it ptxxhla 
Priest I 

iTim!' 'njxr" whom i« c^is ... be 

(lexer re dlv ihle to l ice ilv eroflcd !irc "> c psephologists und 
war world y His l a lent xx; I political scientists, and there is 
I'itviTlll}' ..lily imull ill* he will 

bm it XV, IS 1 am rl B ht : For even if they arc nol 


Sluvelcy has decided right from 
legiitning lhat his book is not in- 
:d solely for students of llic 
VgTvV dS r ’ ,S uoV.,!; , ;n s5ics - lind ^ proceeded accord- 


experience : 


and m its xx.iy unique. 


ipnred io wade through the nxinu- 
9 of voting technicalities, many 
lbral points are likely to interest 
m. 


They will, for example, be able to 
t. and to some extent perhaps. 

;ise, the assurances they received 
i- ,i:„ XL- v 11 .. .. ...uWhoul that Athens was the cradle 
l ; u " ^‘dson x Snoh 1 1 1 \ »' modern democracy. Admittedly 

lenee lie has picked m*g 9 wiU nol flnU in 7 lhis book a Ji 

, ** srl ' | ,ec , n cu,n '* t t e ‘ , li /- n r ,erapt to npportlon the credit, or 
ycais. And very cnierliiinin^^ |^ twee0 ancient Greek and 

not merely to read l ,,s ^J'utonic institutions. But if they — 

synopses of these money Pj ow up (h e references to the “ re- household, for example Mohen- 
but also to compare fox Tentative principle ” in Dt jodaro tor Gournia in Crete). But 
witn the photograph ul tne ‘yeley's index, they will, after some Dr Staveley begins his search for the 
tirskine LniUlers and r-m "jJJ'oyr, be able to learn more about origin** of voting in the Iliad and 
tunc with //le Riddle of tm j; fundamental difference between Odvssev. though the evidence they 
and Ihe lint Hundred 1™, 


the " primary " Assemblies of ancient 
limes nnd tne purlin ments of tudny, 
No doubt wx* still owe a great debt to 
the principles nnd procedures worked 
out In ancient Greece and Rome. But 
it would need quite another book to 
enumerate them, since Dr Staveley 
is content merely lo describe the 
ancient systems as they were. 

This hc has done very successfully. 
Among the Greeks, ho was right to 
concentrate on Athens and Sparta, 
since wc know most nboul them. To 
find Sparta coupled with notoriously 
"democratic" Athens ns a sort of 
model of voting procedure will strike 
some readers as strange, since Ihe 
Spartan system, with its mass 
of ruthlessly controlled non-cilizcns, 
was later regarded as highly undemo- 
cratic. Bill the essential feature of 
n “ primary ” Assembly was Ihe 
pnrlicipatixin of those who were citi- 
zens. How far back these meetings 
went in other parts of the world it 
is difficult to tell : they have been 
conjccturally identified in communi- 
ties where archaeology reveals the 
absence of a royal or outstanding 


provide is largely negative. Then lie 
goes on. tentatively, to envisage the 
developments in Sparta and Athens 
alike as comprising two more or less 
parallel stages ; the emergence, first, 
of n voting council nftcr the mid- 
eighth century nc and. secondly, of 
n voting assembly at about 600 or n 
little later. 

As for the Romans, on 
whose early Republican constitution 
Dr Staveley lias already dune much 
important work, lie describes their 
highly complicated voting system 
with the authority Hint one would 
expect. In Ihe preface there is n tri- 
bute to the late Lily Ross Taylor lof 
whose three major publications on 
(his subject, (lie most recent, Rtmitin 
I'otintt Assemblies, was reviewed in 
the TLS on May 16. 1968). ” In 
theory ”, said Professor Taylor, 
"there was universal suffrage, but 
the provisions for voting were not 
adequate for the qualified voters.’’ 
This is putting it rather mildly. Those 
students ol Roman history who find 
themselves confounded by the gulfs 
that separate Rome's theory und 
practice will do well to study 
Dr Staveley ’s chapter, "The Prin- 
ciple of the Group Vole”, which, 
within u brief compass, makes the 
procedure clearer — nt least if one is 
prepared tu concentrate fairly hard. 


book .Midi a difficult one to com- 
pile, ami in which lies its greatest 
potential stimulus. In the later chap- 
ters on comedy xx-c nrc usually on 
safer grounds, for masks and stage- 
sets abound, but in the tragic repre- 
sentations there is generally little to 
indicate whether the painter is show- 
ing his oxvn idea of llic legend or 
the current stage version, and the 
authors seem a little loo keen to 
atirihutc all initiative in tho stage. 
They . discuss Aeschylus’s Orest via ; 
they illustrate scenes from the Cline- 
phori a ml Eumenides. and though 
most of these vases could dearly be 
derived from Aeschylus, none are 
explicitly theatrical, and several add 
un-Aeschylcan features. The En inc- 
ludes vases illustrated cover the 
hundred years 440-340 or. but the 
development of the theatre in that 
period, or of the theme itself, is not 
discussed. There is no speculation 
about the artist’s influence on the 
tragedian, because the vases of the 
460s and 450s are not discussed. No 
pictures of the Agamemnon nre 
mentioned, yet there nrc many 
candidates — above all the great 
mixing-bow] in Boston attributed to 
the Dokimasia Painter, showing on 
its two sides the deaths of Agamem- 
non, implied in the infamous cloak, 
nnd of Acgisthus. The vase is con- 
ventionally dated ten years before 
Aeschylus's trilogy of 4JS w; it is 
fas* becoming a classicists’ chestnut, 
yet one feels that two such wixleiy- 
iead scholars must have an opinion 
worth hearing. 


Bul his psephologists nnd political 
scientists must turn above nil to a 
subsequent chapter called "The 
Manipulation of the Vote ’’—and 
nlso to an earlier chapter about the 
Greeks, “ Manipulation and Fraud 
I ( becomes evident at once that Ihe 
omission of “ Fraud ” from Ihe head- 
ing of llic Roman discussion is purely 
fortuitous. This analysis will form a 
very useful companion to many ol 
Cieero’s speeches. It is nlso of con- 
siderable interest ns n guide to the 
national psychology of the Republi- 
can Romans, who so strangely com- 
bined a praiseworthy devotion to the 
law — verging sometimes upon an nl- 
most liyslcricul legalism— with nn 
inexhaustible ingenuity in frustrating 
its aims. The emperors, following 
ns usual the cunning example of 
Augustus, carried on in the same 
ambivalent spirit: for n while retain- 
ing a streamlined modicum of elec- 
toral paraphernalia, they made sure, 
by elaborate means, that it produced 
the results they wanted, or al least 
which they did not nctively dislike. 
Until unconcealed autocracy took 
over, their efforts provided a classic 
exercise in the use of a glove of such 
delicate velvet thnt the composition 
of the iron hand inside it was scarcely 
even detectable. 


Yet, strangely enough, whereas the 
coming of the principal deprived 
popular elections ut Rome of any 
effective existence, in foe municipali- 
ties, on the other hand, it actually 
stimulated interest in local election- 
eering. This will be dear tx) every- 
one who has seen the electoral slogans 
plastered over the walls of Pompeii. 
The reason for Ihe paradox is ex- 
plained by Dr Staveley: 


when the more influential members ol 
Italian society found themselves no lun- 
ger directly involved as pnwns in the 
political game nt Rome they quite natur- 
ally begun to devote more time mu) 
interest <0 (licir local toxvnshin. . , . the 
electoral campaign at Pompeii, and pre- 
sumably in other municipalities in the 
early empire, bore strong resemblances 
to llic sort of campaign conducted in a 
small township of a modern democratic 
state 


This remarkable phenomenon did nol 
last lor long, because the central gov- 
ernment later robbed municipal offi- 
ces or their autonomy nml made 
them liable to heavy financial bur- 
dens. It' would be worth considering 
whether this upsurge of a new muni- 
cipal liveliness, caused by the elimina- 
lion of democratic institutions at the 
centre, could be paralleled by any 
instances in modern history. 


The terrible seriousness uf (he situation 
need hardly be insisted on here. It* 
reality cannot hc more vividly indicated 
than by thy siatcniem of a single, faci— 
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I i \ ilhcndiiminii.'iu per- 

v .ides i I k popul.tr view "1 njiiur.il 
science, ii is nninfy line in ,i dis- 
appointment ih;il i lie cfl or! expended 
in (lie p.i .i <|iiiiiler uf a century seems 
ihi[ in |);i\c iirixl need un economic 
return Injmii. is is pointed mu, hiis 
nvcrlsikcii .uul outstripped its indus- 
trial competitors in spile of (or per- 
haps because of) its much smaller 
cl Ion in pure research. And, to 
judge by the rising unemployment of 
graduates in science as well as arts, 
Western industrialists do not want 
the increased mil pul that the unite r- 
si lies have striven to produce, while 
moralists may well argue that icch- 
nologic.il affluence has created prob- 
lems greater than those which it has 
solved. 

There is much to be said, both by 
way of chii lienee and of support, on 
nil these issues; and the rumpus 
raised by the Rothschild Report 
feliows how sharply they touch the 
quick of the scientific community. 
But in thinking about the functions 
of natural science, it is well to remem- 
ber that even Francis Bacon, the har- 
binger of the material benefits to be 
ex peeled from the pursuit of science, 
also wrote that “ As for the pleasure 
and delight of knowledge and learn- 
ing, it far surpassed! all other in 
nature." II is this pleasure and delight 
that draws the true man of science 
to his calling, and it is a misfortune 
that his frontiers arc now so remote 
from everyday experience that he can 
only rarely share his pleasure with 
the layman. 

It is therefore always noteworthy 
when a scientist who has contributed 
eminently in his field takes the 
trouble to describe its development 
and its present state in the simplest 
possible terms. This is what Otto 
Frisch has done for physics in 
The Nature of Matter, published 
in ihc year of his retirement 
from the Jacksonian Chair of 

Natural Philosophy in Cambridge. 
He is. of course, one of the younger 
members of the heroic age of physi- 
cists who unravelled the mysteries of 
relativity, the quantum theory, and 
the atomic nucleus ; and he is famous 
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Atomic analogies 


as the co-author (with his aunt, Lise 
Meitner} of the letter to Nature in 
1939 that first interpreted Ihe fact of 
nuclear fission and. with Rudolf Pei- 
erls in 19-40. of the memorandum that 
first coherently outlined the scheme 
for a nuclear bomb. Professor Pcicrls 
some years ago felt the call to write 
of physics in popular terms, and his 


Ihv /.i/ir.v of Nature is still t«« he 
warmly recommended as a beautiful 
ami simple exposition of a theoretical 
physicist's \ icw of his subject. 

Professor Frisch's book is in (he 
same vein, all hough written rut her 
more from the point of view of the 
experimental physicist ; he clearly 
recognizes that (he interpreter of 
modern physics faces a fundamental 
difficulty because, of all the natural 
sciences, it is the most remote from 
everyday experience. It deals with the 
phenomena exhibited by the simplest 
of all natural systems: and just 
because it aims Vo look into nature 
at its simplest, physics has offered the 
greatest scope for penetrating 
thought. If. incidentally, we regard 
science ns an intellectual attack seek- 
ing to understand the whole range 
of natural phenomena, the first thirty 
years of (his century saw n break- 
through on that flank which had been 
instinctively selected by the physi- 
cists ; and much that has since been 
achieved in other sciences, and most 
notably in moleculur biology nnd 
radioastronomy, has come from a 
fanning out via (he breakthrough 
created in physics. Recent successes 
in these- other fields may well have 
diverted the spotlight from pure 
physics itself, blit the subject can 
never lose its fascination for those 
who seek the deepest understanding 
of inanimate nature that man can 
achieve. 

The first phase — the physics of 
Galileo and Newton— was. as Emilio 
Segrfr has said, " The physics of 
everyday life, of objects directly 
observable with our senses, and it 
thus has an easy and strong lie with 
our experience.” It is therefore not 
too difficult to express it in terms that 
the layman can understand, even 
though the genius of Newton was 
required to discern its laws. And, as 
we extend upwards or downwards 
from everyday dimensions, towards 
astronomy at one extreme and ele- 
mentary particles nl the other, we try 
to “ explain ” our new experiences in 
terms of analogies or models formed 
from experiences with which we are 


orni it. i Risen.- 

The Nature of Matter 
2 Kipp. Thames and Hudson. 12.25 
(paperback £1.25). 

alrcady well familiar. Ninclccnlh- 
ccniury physicists, for example, 
found that they could explain much 
of the behaviour of gases by suppos- 
ing (hat they consisted of flying mole- 
cules resembling liny ball-bearings or 
billiard balls, on a scale 10 million 
limes smaller than the hall-hearings 
of everyday life ; and working out 
the mechanics of gases from the 
known mechanics of ball-bearings 
Rutherford and Niels Bohr I lien 
found that (he atoms which con- 
stituted the molecules in some re- 
spects resembled tiny solar systems. 
Thus, making a mental model of 
nn atom as a nuclear sun with elec- 
trons in planetary orbits, Bohr was 
able to explain a host of observa- 
tions regarding the wavelengths of 
light emitted by different atoms. But 
the idea of a solar-system atom by 
itself was not enough : Bohr had 
to impose a governing condition on 
the orbits of the electrons that docs 
not seem noticeably to determine the 
orbits of the planets in the actual 
solar system. This was Planck's 
quantum condition which, although 
universally applicable so far as we 
know, only becomes of paramount 
importance in systems where the 
scale is much smaller than the dimen- 
sions that we encounter in everyday 
life. 

Now a seemingly simple change of 
scale may well involve a vital 
subtlety: anyone who has tried to 
build a model steam engine, aero- 
plane. or boat, will know how diffi- 
cult it is to make the model behave 
precisely as its original, even though 
it has been exactly sealed, and even 
though such models arc rarely less 
than onc-lll'lictli the size of the 
originals. One lypicul reason is that 
(us Jutnes Watt discerned) Ihc heat 
losses from an engine, for example, 
arc proportional to the surface area 


of its eyliiulus, while the powci p.en- 
cialed is proportional to the volume, 
and Ihc ratio of aiea to volume tie. 
of losses to power generated) in- 
creases as the model is scaled down. 
A similar scaling effect determines 
that coal dust can explode violently 
in air whereas a lump of coal merely 
burns. So if practical difficulties 
occur with models on a one-liflielh 
scale, we must not he surprised if 
intellectual difficulties arise when the 
physicist has to scale his models by 
a uiillionfold or more. 

Modern physics is not beset by in- 
tellectual difficulties alone, for we 
must also realize that the more remote 
(he experimental conditions are from 
everyday life Ihe more challenging, 
difficult and costly they .ire to pro- 
duce : this is why elementary particle 
physics is so expensive that inter- 
national projects like CtRN, arc 
necessary to support Ihe cost of the 
great particle accelerators. As Pro- 
fessor Frisch says, these arc in effect 
the world's largest microscopes, used 
to study the smallest things that we 
can conceive of ; they are beginning 
to reveal something of Ihc structure 
of the proton and the neutron, which 
we can no longer think of simply as 
tiny uniform spheres, and there are 
hints that the electron, too, may he 
complex. 

As regards intellectual difficulty, it 
is almost as big a step downwards in 
scale from atomic to nuclear physics 
as it is from everyday to atomic phy- 
sics ; and upwards to astronomy the 
scale-step is even greater. The under- 
standing of phenomena in these 
remoter Helds is generally only pos- 
sible through hard-won analogies 
with phenomena in intermediate 
fields : physicists have to make them- 
selves thoroughly ImniiiuT with these 
intermediate fields before they move 
on to ihc newer fields, and they lend 
naturally to talk in terms whose 
mean ini's have been established in the 
intermediate fields, adding new terms 
when experience in a new field has 
become so familiar that it can he 
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The Correspondence of Henry 
Oldenburg 
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Volume VII: 1670-1671. 
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The publication of Oldenburg's 
correspondence is notable for its 
illumination of the formation of a 
scientific community: an inter- 

national bund of scholars linked to- 
gether by o network of letters and 
defined by a common interest in the 
new science and ■ mathematics. The 


two volumes reviewed here mark the 
opening of the second decade of the 
existence of the Royal Society, 
which Oldenburg served as Secretary. 

There have, of course, been many 
editions of the collected works and 
correspondence of individual scien- 
tists, but it is thanks to A. Rupert 
and Marie Boas Kali that scholars 
are now able to see how information 
in the seventeenth century actually 
passed from one hand to another, 
and from country to country. In 
this intense activity, on so great a 
scnle as to be of comparable (if not 
greater) importance than the publica- 
tion of journals and books, or of 
regular meetings, Oldenburg played 
a major role. Hence his correspon- 
dence is of primary importance for 
anyone interested in the history find 
social organization of science, or in 
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any aspect of the genesis, transmis- 
sion and influence of ideas. 

In the years 1670-1671, Ihc foreign 
correspondence appears to have been 
more significant than the domestic, 
although the latter correspondents 
include Isaac Barrow, then Lucasian 
professor at Cambridge. Flamsteed 
appears before us as a talented pro- 
vincial, aided by Oldenburg who lent 
him books, gave him up-to-date 
astronomical information from 
abroad, and who published 
Flamsteed’s early works in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, even "care- 
fully correcting his bad Latin and 
hasty English ". 

In this same period, contact was 
established by Oldenburg with Italy, 
chiefly through Malpighi, and 
Oldenburg was able to gain informa- 
tion ubout Italian scientific activity, 
and to get copies of Italian books. 
Another foreign source of informa- 
tion was Scundinuvin, opened up to 
the English savants through the 
election as Fellow of the Royal 
Society of the Swedish scholar. 
Georg Stiernhelm. the " father of 
Swedish poetry 

Among the foreign correspon- 
dents, no doubt " the most outstand- 
ing newcomer" was Leibniz, who 
introduced himself as one whose 
scheme of life was “devoted to 
bringing jurisprudence back to more 
or less demonstrable principles as 
may satisfy any rigorous philoso- 
pher", He boasted of new prin- 
ciples of motion which could also be 
applied to properties of matter, and 
he claimed to have solved a variety 
of physical phenomena "by means 
of a familiar and almost mechanical 
way of reasoning ”, 

In the period' covered by Volume 
VIII, the editors reach "the begin- 
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xels about writing of his 1 * 
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sidc this there are expressions which saved their lives blit “ thought it Desperately shun of money to keep tinji to Denny to " singe my 


suggest genuine uf lection and con amusing to keep them captive for up Ihc style of living deuunulcd by 
corn. Above all ii kepi him in the whole day mid compel llu-ni to his own gcneroMiy ami by Ihe public 
contact with persons who hoped to witness the slaughter of their to- image bestowed on him. lie was lefi 
he useful to him or to use him. religionists". Even bloodier, or at fretting in wlial lie called “ 111 esc 
What there is little or nothing of is least more widely destructive, was corrupt limes " and dreaming of the 
political realism, as distinct from the sack of Antwerp by mutinous New World. In I5kn lie went out to 
humanist compliment, ami rumour- Spanish mercenaries. Europe was be Governor of Flushing and raged 


to interest the general naieflney is substantial and handsome- political realism, as distinct from the sack of Antwerp by m 
as the university student presented. It centres on ft ,UI ™' humanist compliment, ami rumour- Spanish mercenaries. Enrol 
side his own field". [)r of letters written to Sidney by ntongering as a spectator sport. quaking like a bog, with C.' 


tioji lei Denny lit “ singe my 
songes ". The dispute about the 
reading of one word in the newly 
discovered letter cannot progress 
much further than K. Iv Alton of S! 
Edmund Hall lakes it {Ti.S. May 
12), when lie analyses the script in 
great detail and decides, us Piofcs- 


I m'scIi's approach is .m ‘ ""I!* The burden of Professor Osborn’s 
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Europe. This is why so many 


t licks with the balance of power, 
ll was the Queen who sent Sidney 


Catholics im potently at the wretched state of Ai>r Osborn does, for " amt that wiWi 
against Huguenots, Calvinists not the garrison there. studdy " against John Buxton's 

triends with Lutherans, and Queen , f • • , , ... “mid that » •*i7/*r studdy". Smalt 

|- 1: i-~« fmgers I ,i truc . | ! ‘ Ct01 , . , l l discrepancies are inevitable in the 
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latest great Mep in .mr vifoii, • . f . . . . 74{i) Manv of Sidneys friends were Germans tiles 
nil ihe shackle, ill., i , L!!l „V.« pile his antipathy to Ihe Germai: 

cnee icinu-il “eveiyday li!f , '.. e kr '' ‘.‘ r , language}, whereas few seem to have 


to treat with <he Emperor Rtidoh>h with im paralleled pomp of poetry 
and thereafter with William the ;ind ceremonial, that lie was better 
Silent. Professor Osborn argues that loved in death than in life. He had 


after many expert eyes have viewed 
Ihc manuscript, of what is must 
prubahly written there. If there are 
disagreements, no scholar's reputa- 
tion is serious ly at .slake. The ques- 
tion of whether or no Sidney was 
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slapdash explanation to 

average populari/er is all to" Thanks to die new materials 


hen. Sidney was no more immune engaged in sheep-farming to erad- 
than the next man to virus in fee- icatc wolves and the practical means 


mutter iu the face of 97 letters to 
Sidney, hitherto unpublished, and 4 
(alas that they are so fcwi from him. 


This adniir.ihle skill in tf* Professor Osborn, " Sidney can tiuns when he was abroad. He rode employed. We owe this reported 

comes from . i disciplined If seen as the promising young | on g distances on bad roads and table-talk to Philip Camerarius and 

physics and an eye for kijStoer.il whose character and ubili- sometimes took unnecessary risks. In Professor Osborn's recognition of 
and ITofessur I riscli is wriiS, especially his powers of mind. Fevv person;, I eommeuls were per- its inherent interest. It parallels Sid- 

ffrst-h.unl know ledge not t'f.ounded the experienced ami mined in a Ciceronian epistle. Pro- ney'x sceptical attitude to astrology, 
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subject hut also of the rimed men who came to know fessoi Osborn reminds us, apart ansi affords a slight but genuine 
women who Iv.ixc been itsm.” H this is news, it need cause from those concerned with health. U indication of the power of mind that 
con i ribuiurs in the past liny y surprise We know that Sidney was with great satisfaction that his friends admired in him. 

knows how ihcii ideas crus intelligent, serious minded and Edward Waterhouse reported to The Queen had no objection to 

ami hc has stripped these inarming, with a touch of boyish- Philip's father, on his return in 1577 power of mind but she was no 

to their essentials. Wlielhww to offset his precocious grav- from his embassy to Prague, “ Gsul friend to Sidney. She dealt slighl- 

the general reader can irul;. Professor Osborn follows in bless id him so. that neither Man in^ly with her young and all too 

all that hc has to sav may i*;eful detail his early career, panic- Boy. or Horssc failitl him, or was successful ambassador, who came 
open to question, hill it is etrirly his Continental journeys, sick in this Journey: only Folke home with an offer from William of 
almost everyone who has ring which he became personally Grcvill had an Ague in his Returiic Orange not only of a Protestant 
physics to university sliulcijuainted with his foreign circle, at Rochester ". Malaria was endemic alliance but of his daughter’s hand, 

school pupils will lia vc soiii.^ correspondence, it must be ad- in the undmined marshes of the if Flizaheth rather than I anguet 

learn from Ihc book's ftteU. is not very lively, in spite of Thames estuary. had had the moulding of what 

presentation uf the iulellcciu- interchange nf rather heavy- Death by misadventure, or death might prove ilynaslically a danger- 
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Death by misadventure, nr death might prove dynaslically a danger- 


faced with the riches uf FJi/aheth’s 
character and period, has had the 
hardest task, and has solved it well. 
His portrait of the studious, flirlii- 
tioits, calculating Queen is workman- 
like and .sympathetic without exces- 
sive adulation. Keith Middleman has 
had to contend with rather different 
problems. There is no lack of infor- 
mation about King Edward, but his 
life was spent mostly in his mother* 
reign, and by the lime he succeeded to 
the crown its importance iu niilmniil 


ship of Antonin Fraser, now runs to life had dwindled. His role as king 
five volumes published, and at least was to cast a kind of aiiUuuiiul 


effulgence over the early years of this 
century, ami his personal life, rather 
than his political achievements are 
bon ml to dominate any account of his 
career. Along these lines Mr Middle- 
mas has succeeded very wall. 

Some may say that it is old- 


ning of ihc dramatic period of Isaac 
Newton's rirst contact with Ihc Royal 
Society ”, bul readers will nol be able 
Jo do more ihan note the contact, 
since the editors merely list but do 
not print letters, saying that they 
arc available in The Correspondence 
of Isaac Newton. This procedure 
eliminates from Volume VIM the 
most significant scientific letter that 
Oldenburg ever received. Its publica- 
tion fin the Philosophical Transac- 
tions marked the first scientific dis- 
covery of Newton’s to appear in 
print: the dispersion and composi- 
tion of sunlight — which Newton des- 
cribed fin a letter to Oldenburg not 
printed here) as "a Philosophical! 
discovery" which Is "in my Judg- 
ment the oddest if not the most 
considerable detection which hath 
hitherto bccnc made in the opera- 
tions of Nature ”, 

The omission of this letter and 
of those to Oldenburg which it 
aroused (from Huygens, Hooke, and 
others), plus Newton’s responses, nett 
only saps the vitality of The Corres- 
pondence of Henry OMenbnrn, bul 
it deprives the reader of the benefits 
of the editors' comments on the sub- 

{ ect of Newton’s optics, to every- 
body's loss. Among the interesting 
topics the editors have illuminated, 
however, is the possibility that New- 
ton may have sent his recently inven- 
ted reflecting telescope fof 1669) to 
the Royal Society in autumn 1671, on 
learning that Leibniz had written a 
letter to Oldenburg (printed here), 
mentioning " universal lenses ” and 
a catadloplrlcal telescope, "where a 
curved mirror is plainly hinted at 
By the end of Volume VIII, we 
see Oldenburg at the height of his 
fame as Secretary of the Royal 
Society, and widely known through 
the diffusion of the Philosophical 
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porary manuscript illuminations. 
Peter Earle naturally provides the 


historians. 


comparison Sir Roger was entering 21 highly 


the first' 1 lime a's file ciNwb Work* of Sir Roger WUlhunx between this ."mad Welshman ’’ and competitive field. Books on military a e-axe history. Neville 

Oldenburg often tells his wfep plus 5 plates. Clarendon Shakespeare s I I uellen. affairs appeared in considerable 


most background information, since fashioned U> cluster history round the 
Henry's own reign was a short one mimes uf kings and queens, but these 
and material ubout him as a man is volumes show that (hc practice cun 
not abundant. The result is n vivid be not only convenient but convinc- 
depiction of court and military life ing. The texts arc not mere vchielux 
in the later Middle Ages by way of for picture-books, and the prices tire 
a case history. Neville williams, extremely reasonable. 


Oldenburg oficn tells his wfrp plus 5 plates. Clarendon Shakespeare s Htiellen. affairs appeared in considerable 

dents of " the interest their tf-ps : Oxford University Press. It surprising tlmt when hir number in England during the six- 

cations have awakened in ttetfl). Roger did put pen to paper he pro* tccntli and early seventeenth centu- 

and the profuse thanks they V ■ — duced books wholly concerned with ries. Many of them were written by 

o’ T . hc ct f ,0r ',£' Roger Williams has a place in ^mc of the problems of warfare be theorists out of touch with the rculi- 

Ihnl Oldenburg s profuse tK^- had experienced. He originally ties. The significance of Sir Roger s 

compliments may often s'^ lbe h n utcr.iry history because p] annc( j rt book to include an account work is that it is written from wide 
modern reader as ruKume. rsomc tracts he did nol write. As of putch War of Independence practical experience and with little 
certainly helped to encmiKlg ago us J 9 1 2 Dover Wilson re- nr|c j u s t a i em ent of the general prin- regard for vague theorizing. He des- 


- changed. In 1 590 he pub- Hc wrote with a practical mm. Real- 

through "the slightly bleak Mian soldier. The original argu- lished two editions of a rewritten izing the extent to which the art of 
Thomas Birch’*' History of (Mil*- that sustained the thesis pro- pari of his lost manuscript ns A Brief e war was being revolutionized he 
Society". But llirch simply jd an important contribution to discourse nf War re. a model textbook sought to convince his fellow country- 
record the compliments that ij literary puzzle based on a skif- on the subject, providing an appre- men that if England was to keep its 
the original Journal Hook, 'W’presemed chain of circumstan- ciation of Spanish military technique place among the European powers its 
the proceedings of the acte* evidence, but without convincing and a discussion of military organic- military machine must bo kept 
ings .ire- recorded- Thus on )ert opinion about Sir Roger’s tion. fortifications, weaponry, and the abreast of change. 


ings .ire- recorded- Thus on >wt opinion about Sir Roger’s tion, fortifications, weaponry, and the abreast of change, 
her' in. (671. , rpatiori use and the deployment of troops. U T!jflse are the lwo |cxta John 

Martin Lister shtjuld tx. Jf h| 5 \ s no{ H prions hardship so ends with a section on the siege of E „ ing u as C{ jj* c< |. This Is the first 
from the Society for hi* F' am n - . — us, ln-.h te been use it is the on V 1 n “. . llcu> ,ni! ‘ 15 


ill 


"not only with much Lin ^ -^legm! « version appeared in 1960 Prb- 

braced your seme of ^J>Afiey were : the result of ex- 1617 under the tide The Action of *«sor Evans now gives the only fully 
into their body, but alw >*^ ces whji;h had corjle hLs w {he Lt)Wf Countries. This contained annotated version for the use of 
curious and protoW A strfenuous Uf? of milttacy service, an account (unfortunately incom- «holMs. In in lengthy introduction he 
prevent . . . . Birch appreciate his achievement it must plete) of the main events of the curly provides the background for an 
mention the gratitude of Jji® /stressed that throughout his life he years of Ihe Dutch War of - lode- upprcciation of Sir Roger and his 
which Ihc Secretary was dJJ. ^ dctUcHted From the penitence, the political and religious work, an uccount of bis early life 

to communicate to Martin MJjjg, about twenty-one when hc controversies preceding the outbreak and years of service m England and 

Viiliirv>f><i V/ J I ..nn VIII 0» v- J- . ...... . , « ... _r . ■ c. Dnriirw InnAlh^r wifh utlirlv fir Hl< 


\r 1/11 . l/III fltL'T/ lie VUUIMMVJOIV.I pnw.nj 

volumes Vil and vm “W-.. to;tt pagt with the Earl of . of war, the mutiny of the Spanish 

I Pit L » . 'Ire. ^ .1. , il f - M. . « m If J .1 . 


Europe, together with a study Of his 
writings in relation to the literature 
of the art of war in sixteen tb-dentury 
Europe. There are three appendixes 



" An Intense and aulhenlic biography, surely 
the most penetrating work thus far on Ihe 
strange, complex, contradictory genius whose 
two landmark studies . . . were primary roots 
of the sexual revolution and its corollary 
cultural changes In our own time. . . . The 
Intensity with which Pomeroy unfolds the story 
of Kinsey’s struggle . . . brings the man home 
to the reader with surprising power." 


Dr Kinsey 

and (he Institute for 
Sex Research 


by Wardell B. Pomeroy 

017 138014 2 

£4.20 Nelson 
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bogus self- revelations.' mirs 
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Viewpoint 


BY ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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Max Reinhardt 


O i.i i oi di»)Hs the thermometer 
touches I HO degrees. Indoors 
tlic air-conditioning rumbles 
manfully, l-'rom the Mississippi come 
occasional sounds appropriate to 
Shaw Hum, and along the Cullc Real 
the Rue Roy ale, Royal Street (for 
we arc in New Orleans, and history 
intrudes even oil n hoi aflcniuoii), 
absurd tourists, sweltering in their 
madras and tcrylenc, price the pra- 
lines and the Viciurianu in every 
other window. 

Until one tries to read a bunk of 
consequence in such a place on such 
an afternoon, one has no idea how 
hard it is to adjust a Northern mind. 
I had set myself the task of reading 
Proust straight through: a task not 
very hard in Paris or even London, 
but in the sub-tropics one of mara- 
thon difficulty. 

The nuances of .social life are as 
subtle, heaven knows, in Louisiana 
as anywhere in the world, complica- 
ted by falling into double patterns, 
Black and White, by antique shib- 
boleths such as that which prevents 
one of the most agreeable and intel- 
ligent of New Orleans ladies from 
ever joining the golf club which 
marches with her garden, because she 
bears a Jewish inline. But somehow 
Swann has no place on the Bayou- 
t hough Chari us could have a re- 
markably pleasant time here dining 
Mardi Gras, or in the Bourbon Street 
bars right round the year. 

And then there is the mailer 
of Proust's prase. On a lan- 
guorous day those ii« paragraphed 
pages, at best contrary lo the 
genius of the French language 
suffocate the brain like a boa con- 
strictor. Why is it the proper thing 
to reverence Proust and to mock at 
Thomas Mann for exactly the same 
slabs of prolixity'.’ The Ole Mail 
River of modern fiction rolls his 
scraps of human debris round opa- 
que and majestic curves, and all for 
the sake of a gleam or two, like the 
phosphorescence or a dead fish. No. 
it won't do in the hot sun. it won't 
do at all. 


Out on Canal .Street there is a 
branch of .Doubleday's, filled with 
the literature of the South, written 
by Southerners but aimed at a Nor- 
thern leadership. For the South lakes 
itself for grunted. It does noL need 
lo toad- about Southern things. 
Whereas; seen From, the North, the 
South is a laud of mystery and 
romance, not very commendable but 
for tha\ rt'dsdn alone just the right 
mutter for literature. 

I dropped PronsL like a damp coal, 
and brought back the new Eudora 
Welly, n short novel called The Opil- 
mlsr’s. Danifhier.. ft was not a lesser 
choice, for : Eudora Welly, after her 
fashion, ; is- 'as true an artist ns 
Proust: Her book, it turned out, is 
partly pet in a 'New- Orleans hospilaj. 
Jutjge McKclvu is there for a minor 
opera lion., - accompanied by ■' his 
forty 7)'eUT*6)d daughter and, 1 bis 
yodpgCft' recently married-' second 
wife. He i{ ies, and is taken home for 
burial. So fgr as events go, that is 
all. 

It: is: enough, however, to nourish 
a ■ masterpiece. The poles round 


which the book turns arc Fay. the 
vulgar, silly little wife, and Laurel, the 
lung-widowed daughter who, having 
made a life lor herself elsewhere, 
comes home lor the funeral: home 
in the tried friends of an earlier lime, 
io the harsh reality of a grasping 
and intolerable .stepmother, to recol- 
lections of an unclouded childhood 
in the presence of loving parents. The 
movement of the book is towards the 
reconciliation of warring layers ol 
experience. 

Reams have been written about 
ihe literature ol the American 
South: from Faulkner to Flannery 
O’Connor: a great deal, indeed, has 
been written about Miss Welly her- 
self. But it js a literature which re- 
mains endlessly surprising, l o know 
ihe landscape, however briefly, helps 
io explain the probing vitality exhibi- 
ted by iis writers: for. appropriately 
it is a literature of the greenhouse, 
a literature which produces an 
orchid or a calceolaria more readily 
than an American Beauty rose. 

The heat of the South is a special 
heat : it docs mil hake like the Sudan 
or boil like the Gold Coast. It is 
ail intense, troubling heal, which sets 
fire to the imagination, and then sets 
it lo brooding. 

T here is time in die South, as in 
[he North there is not, lo dawdle 
is almost obligatory, and because 
dawdling implies reflection personal 
relationships become intense. The 
images of the South -the porch, the 
mint juleps, ihe Southern belles dis- 
playing their advantages Troin a 
chaise-longue, the wary affect ions 
and sudden hates between While and 
Black —arc not only constant bill 
irreducible; they are mulled over 
year after year. 

The spectral presence of Proust is 
thus very relevant. Remembering 
things past is Ihe great Southern 
occupation : and, if one has to justify 
the use of the word " masterpiece " 
to describe Eudora Welly's novel, ihe 
juslillcaiion will turn in part on the 
skill with which she has compressed 
into less than ZOO pages and lit with 
insight and a darting humuur the 
memorial trajectory to which Proust 
devoted fifteen volumes. 

Her theme, too. js Prnusiiuii, Its 
concern is with " the great inter- 
related family of those who never 
know the meaning of what happened 
to them ". Tlic dust-jacket pounces 
on this phrase lest, behind the 
extreme simplicity of surface which 
masks a lifetime of experience: the 
reader should fail to perceive that a 
good deal js expected of him. , 


Southerners— :ind no l Southerners 
only— haVe a passion for auto- 
biography; and it is fascinating to 
strike a balance, in mind, between 
memory and imagination. In Ihe 
South, and in the Midwest, memory 
is the more important for being a 
Form of economy. Not so much 
happens that the past can be 
scrapped in favour of a more inter- 
esting present.’ It tends to be 
hoarded, therefore. Each tiny scrap 
of family history gslins an added 


allure because of the vast flats and 
levels which require a mirage or two 
to make a journey worth recording. 

Only in the heartlands of America 
do books yet written like Hannah 
Green's The Detul t>{ the House or 
William Maxwell's Aneestors: books 
on a par with the country barns full 
of nineteenth-century hits and pieces 
which attract avid collectors in search 
of a good thing cheap. Certainly, 
both these books are good things: 
they are beautifully done, indeed. 
But the material of which they are 
fashioned can he thought thin: the 
American family memory seldom 
stretches Ivyoiul two generations, 
and it seldom includes anybody with 
whom a non-relative would care to 
spend much lime, except disguised as 
a canvas upon which some respectful 
descendant can embroider a purely 
literary pattern. 

I'lie South may have its Scarlett 
O’Haras; the Midwest its Dreiser 
tragedians; the Mill we si is tougher, 
the South more luxuriant. Very 
rarely, a writer from one or the other 
unites both characteristics. One of 
these is Ronald Fair, who was last 
year awarded a prize by the National 
Institute of Arts anil Letters for his 
pair of novellas. World of Nothin}}. 

Ronald Fair is Black and young ; 
he comes from Chicago ; and he has 
just published We Can't Breathe, a 
novel about the Chicago ghetto. 
It reads as if it were largely auto- 
biographical: a report on the fright- 
ful perils of growing lip in intoler- 
able surroundings. By contrast. 
World of Nothin}! reads like a horn 
novelist's excursion into the world 
of evil: a detached excursion, most 
powerfully described. H r Can't 
llreathe is not less powerful, h is 
lull of rats and dings and murder: 
of sentiment ami loyalty, as seen 
through the eyes ol Black kills with 
little behind them but easy sex and 
easier hoo/c. 

This time, however, die seem ol 
autobiography acts as a dcleiivnt. 
World of Nothina is a marvellous 
book which stands on its own loci : 
11 W ant Iheaihe is no less readable, 
hui much more self-iniliitgem. 


I here was a lime, some years back, 
when it was fashionable to say ilial 
l-'nglith litlion had been rejuvenated 
by writers Iroin 'I rinidad. lamaiea. 
the African slates. I o say so me. nit 
assuming that English licl inn is nor- 
mally cmilincil to Fuglaiiil, oi at least 
to a set ol British comments on the 
exterior world. 

There is nothiiii! parallel in Ameri- 
can writing, since America has no 
centre. Stales' lights include the i igln 
io he dill'crml in approach ; and part 
of that difference is a strong disin- 
terest in what happens just mil of 
sight. You cannot burden California 
with the problems of Massachusetts . 
you cannot expect either to care a 
rap lor what happens in Scotland. 
Moreover, whole stretches of ihe 
world have hecumc. in American 
eyes, as vague and hostile as the con- 
tinents in sixiccnffi-ccn’ury maps. 
Here be Monsters is the motto ; .mil 
in its present mood America turns 
away from monsters and tries to 
think of something chccrfuller. 



The result is that very i. I ■ 1 
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must read magazines, net h I ■ , 
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corded in hook form, - 

I ; ven the South and ih e 
me hard lo get down on n 
their inhabitants are Ion bu 

or sleeping, to stand bail * m 

serve. What we get. theref A 

often turns out to be a r r /% f 

notion rather than a tlisp / \ M M If 

ion: an old pattern re-ii* / % B j\j I B 

Iresli cut from the Muff of n JL JL- JL ^ 

! have, in New Orleans 
tress friend: a successful v 

moreover, w ho can allow fck S mi- voi.umf. of books written for 
luxury ol a private I'oundtA older children becomes ever greater 
lately, she had a foundry |-*- and as the tendency to treat them all 
lire midst ol a Hlock gheik ser j OLC «; literature grows, many of those 

wrh, ah 0„l then, on both side, cf.h t 

hut it gave the new owner if lanL,c - he « in lo shovv *° mB ll " cas f e ' T he 
of building one or two unease ‘bat f feel is due partly lo the fact that 
for artists on her patch oice a story has been introduced as literature 
At first she was not only* reviewer, rather like Alice after being 
hut punished. Her new produced to the plum pudding, seems lo 
smashed by vninluk she »jl that liis hands are tied and that lie can 
of exploiting tile Black run only judge ihe story for its style and 
hood through the power .atmcnl and not for the subject matter. And 
money. Undismayed, she s worries me even more for I believe that 
lor the loundry. when not j ess wt . a , rc l0 abdicate altogether from the 
n-'.nv • '''iw 1 ip i JS'k of bringing up children. %ve have to con- 

where no such thing hading lor them and some do not. Children, 
seen ; die eneiuir.iged pwj'course. is the operative word and so at first 
hoi building os .i place in ht this may seem a misplaced worry for it 
sit. or lead nr look. And ..he books now being written for a class of 
city which lu-* soil e rod in r&ng culled new adults — a category thought 
lr»*m a division between somewhere between publishers, reviewers 
Black which h.ts made Jj those who wr [ te f or them and fitted in 
oticii imcomtoii.ihly ilrjia- juvenile market — -which 
I bis is a single. mii.iII 0‘ug t (, e moS | concern. 

lit c ol a eilv. perhaps, bm 

kind ol event which, did ilThe division between childhood and ado- 
unnotiicd. would he beEs^noe used to be treated as a mainly pliysi- 
w riling about than lire B 1 0ne> with the mental side left to take care 
White dramas winch gel ' flI iLself. but things now seem to be the other 
\s it is. i-icn i siiperfby roU nd. In earlier days, for instance, and 
vei ol hie in the South, or ^ re t hc blessed advent of jeans, there used 
west, has die sensation ot g rea | ant j desolate divide in the life of 
a new civ ili/.iiinii bemg the lrans i t ion into stockings out of socks. 
h/.ii ion tlic liaulci " . j , i^ore-thfvt horrible day knees could go bare 
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Ilia what i, new - same knees had to dwindle into pale and 

bi-can^- nobody keeps .« mefuccd things, so hampered from cx- 
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And mi. it |to%ii-iuv wi.lit-impl. Today, for the physical freedom 
wli,u life was like in the ni‘ned ft mental one is lost. At about the 
csinti! .ire.is ol the Tnit^ e a g e 0 f thirteen or so, after they have 
i|ii«mglt the second hall of 'jn a t liberty to roam among the many 
lieilt ccntitrv. posietiiv ^ younger books that now exist, it is 
lean nn those u nai'iiiaU'tf « ,i ee uagers' sense of adventure and wonder, 
are sunk m then ‘»wn P' 1 "’- ^ cir j oy D f living that is suddenly expect- 

to e° ; nl< ; b 7 d “ef 7 lhis 7 * Khoul of 

the I'udor.i \U-livs die Willing. Instead of the happy holiday sagas, 
wells, car they will tely on if Ratisome-type expertise, the Inspired fan- 
sttcli as Rtm.ild I'.iiri mu V they have had hitherto, or of a widening 
the noses of those luckier jUcalion of these, the new adults are now 
Otherwise they will have 'senled with a selection of subjects which 
the paranoids, like Willi ' i nc i ul i B *• murder, violent assault, a ses- 
rouglix. who find American j j n a , men mi hospital, an IjSD trip, pot 
lion so Lo- gone tob* Sking', male exposure, a lesbian menage 
untiling is left for it .\ H — 1 quote from a recent TLS review ; 
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Accidents or cathedrals? 


BY ANNE BARRETT 


' Dexie marihuana, ‘ co-pilots ', LSD. 
heroin, everything . . ." is an equivalent from 
the New York Times Book Review. 

“ O Thou, who didst with Pitfall and with 
Gin /Beset the road I was to wander in, . . 

Of course one understands the urge to warn 
youth against pitfalls; no well-intending adult 
ever was, is nr should be exempt from it. 
but is the riglu method being chosen here? 
Who is setting the greater pitfall, the writer, 
so conscientiously earning his millstones, or 
the no longer much believed in Thou? A 
literature of warning, negative rather than 
affirmative, is like a Baedeker to life dwcll- 


any other adult trying to insinuate himself 
into the secret camp of youth by using its 
• manners and its slang— and as inevitably out 
of date, for the password, and the problems, 
change from day to day. As Natalie Babbitt 
has said in a speech at Ihe Washington Child- 
ren's Book Council : ** It is a little like stand- 
ing fully dressed on the shore and yelling to 
a swimmer that the water is wet." 

As yet. and just because the -teenagers know 
how wet the water is and wc don't, it doesn't 
seem that many of these new adults are much 
given to sipping the dish that is set before 
them ; no one seems quite sure who. other Hum 


1 ii-.i . »»»«■ — • , - — , , . , . ■. 

1 rivaled .ig.'iii .v’enlure might not have abated one whit, 
1. m-.i si.iv- nn: same knees had to dwindle into pale and 
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between. A new world ivlw.. 


. trips, runaways, near insanity and 


bull here arc all fti »** *» ,h f| <!"**■ ^urderpossrbly self- 
useful notes as a made w ib^cedl. after several months oF taking 


ing only on the wicked postillions and car- 
riage accidents and pointing out none of the 
cathedrals, the peaks to be scaled or the views. 
Do we really, by painting such an unattractive 
view of the terrain, want to stop young 
readers travelling at nil, except perhaps on 
LSD and the like 7 Moreover, ns such n guide- 
book would not give a true tfew of the 
country, those new stories, though written 
with such a strong sense of mission and often 
with such technical! ability, are not very honest 
ones. I believe that the only true value a 
writer can have for youth is in passing on— 
in wliatever form he choose— what he himself 
has felt and known : this is all that youth will 
accept. If he writes warningly of situations 
which he views with alarm but has never actu- 
ally experienced, the unerring sixth sense of 
his readers will spot Kis currency as a false 
one straightaway. He will be as suspect as 


reviewers, does. Like the youth, adoles- 
cents, teenagers— whatever the current word 
was — of earlier days, when children's books 
no longer satisfy they still reach up into the 
adult field, each according lo his need. 
Romantics, os always, are well catered for anil 
the light-hearted readers seem to be redis- 
covering such writers as P. G. Wodchousc and 
Domford Yates for themselves. Those want- 
ing stronger meat go the whole honest way 
forward into Orwell, Hardy— a recurring 
favourite at the moment, whose tragedy is 
set against the whole, rich background of life, 
not picked out like burnt plums from a pud- 
ding and laid an a warning row. And at any 
moment, at the drop of a hat, these new adults 
can suddenly leap backwards into a cosy and 
secure childhood book. Tull innocence or full 
experience Is what their built-in good sense 
dictates, not the watered-down, cautionary 
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A boxed set of nineteen separate 
prints, ready for framing, taken 
from a selection of the books 
illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
Some are in colour, some in 
black-and-white; all have been 
specially • printed under the 
personal supervision of the artist, 
who has written an Introduction 
describing his work and the 
factors which have influenced it. 
limited numbered edition £15.00 
including purchase tax. 
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Colour your own Sendak with 
this black outline version of 
Sendak's newest picture book, 
In the Night Kitchen, which 
retains all the original drawings 
and text. 60p . 

Both can be win In the hew showroom 
now open 9.30 a.m. to 6,30 p.m., 
Monday fb Friday < advance notice ol 
your visit would ba welcome) at 

THE BODLEY HEAD 

9 Bow Street, London WC2E 7AL 


middle stuff, played alimnt condescendingly, 
with 011 c band behind Hie back. 

Why then if depressing stories are written 
for a depressi 11 gly-namcd group, but the 
majority of the latter don't read them, does 
their existence worry one so much? It is 
for two reasons. I think. Tlic first is the 
downward seepage, from the age point of 
view, that always goes on in juvenile reading ; 
it is for the younger readers, those just below 
the adolescence line, that one is anxious. The 
best recipe for getting classics read is said to 
be to lock them up and not hide the key loo 
carefully, and by the same token if books for 
older brothers and sisters are available, as 
brightly and attractively jacketed as their own, 
adventurously-minded under-tliirteens will 
look into them too. They may find them 
boring and perhaps may not read them right 
through, but something will stick, and ft is 
more likely to be the im pleasantly sensational 
hits. It is human nature to seek out these, 
but while a strong, occasional horror shocks 
for a moment and then fades away because 
it is remote, these dreary ones may linger be- 
cause they arc shown in terms of the children 
themselves, as the likely, immediate future 
Sind tlic norm. As well as, from time to lime, 
switching off the television, shuffling our 
younger children past film posters and hiding 
the Sunday supplements, have we now got to 
hide the older children's books loo ? 

The second reason is that by Ihe very nature 
or the subjects and the age group they have 
chosen to write about, .these new writers must 
stand J a mis- like, looking both ways. As such 
they must be so sensitive lu the atmosphere of 
the adult field of writing that they wintiiu help 
but act as siphons, sucking down .the increasing 
permissiveness, the breaking or taboos, that is 
continually going on into the younger ileld. 
One gets (he impression that many writers for 
children of all ages, always n little fearful of 
being thought fuddy-duddy, (end (o measure 
themselves against these sophisticated books at 
the top of the bracket ns they look round, So 
this natural function is now being mentioned 
openly ? " they seem to be saying, “ that word 
used . . . that class of authority currently ques- 
tioned ? Well then, if 1 want my story not lo 
seem old fashioned I must let in some of those 
things ns well." At best, of course, this opening-, 
of windows is refreshing and excellent, but it 
can bo Insidiously dangerous too. Graphic 
descriptions of someone being sick, long, 
chronicles of parents' squabbles, stark descrip- 
tions of physical horror, arc neither enlivening, 
nor enlightening, though they may make a 
writer feci he is up to the moment and be tech- 
nically interesting to do. Small patches of this 
curiously violent writing appear more and 
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ALL SORTS OF MAC MILLAN S 
FOR CHILDREN 

Picture Books 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO 
LIVED IN A VINEGAR 
BOTTLE 

By Ruiuer Godden 

Illustrated by Mairi Hedderwick 

A traditional tnle of the dangers of greediness 
re-told by a master storyteller with full-colour 
pictures reminiscent of the Hebrides. “As a 
satisfying picture story It's not easy to beat” 

The Guardian . . . "Pictures and test hurmnni/e 
perfectly” Times Educational Supp. 

£1.50 All ages 

SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
LOATHLY DAMSEL 
By Joanna Troughton 

Illustrated by the Author 

“Wliat clght-ycnr-old could resist such * title? 
Joanna Troughton retells the medieval I ale and 
rlchFy depicts it in thick black lines and stained 
glass colours” The Observer ...“Joanna 
Troughton has produced a winner this time” 

Times Educational Supp, 

£1.50 . Ages 5 up 

AMANDA GOES DANCING 
By Anthony Colbert 

With black-and-white pictures by the 
Author 

A companion to Amanda Has a Surprise 
picturing another “event** in the life of a 3-ycar- 
old who goes to dnneing class on the little scat 
of Daddy's big bicycle. 

£1.25 Ages A up. 

NOVEL S 

FEN BLOW 
By Marion Saunders 

Ella and Lisa find themselves blown backwards 
In time by a witch-wind rising to destroy the 
great cathedral of their town. “Altogether a 
promising first story, nnd told with fine I 

economy” Times Educational Supp. ... J 

“Idiosyncratic, compelling first novel” Sunday ‘ 
Times. £1.60 Ages II lip 

TOM ASS 
By Ann Lawrence 

Illustrated by Ionicus 
How arrogant lazy Tom was transformed into 
a donkey but through the Ingenuity and loyalty 
of his sweetheart ended as Master Tom Ass, 
the richest merchant in England. “A totally 
unclassiflflbto literary treat— to which the dear 
‘cntMtko pictures by Ionicus are a perfect 
complement” Times Educational Supp, 

£1.50 Ages B to 12 

NON-FICTION 

DANIEL 

By Max Bollinger 

Translated by Marion Koenig 
Illustrated by Edith Schindler 

A new addition to the popular series of hero 
stories from, the Bible. “Tells the life-story of 
the biblical Daniel in a simple, dispassionate 
yet inspiring way. The brilliance of the text 
holds the interest. * * Cambridge Evening News . 

. £1.$0 . Ages 6 to 9 

ANCIENT EGYPT From AtoZ 
By Barbara Pradal Price 

Illustrated by Paulita Sedgwick 
<4 A lot of slm ply-written historical information 
In the form of alphabetically arranged ‘mini- : 
essays’. A curiosity Is the inclusion of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs In the text translating ^ords 
comrrion to our tongue. Delightful Illustrations ' V 
reconstructed from original sources.” Eastern 
Daily Press £1.25 Ages 6 to 9 
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mure frnpicnlly in children* novels; 
whether they are necessary lo shock 


one can stop writers choosing what 
they want lo write about, nor dictate 


adult readers into attention is another how they shall write it, Inil surely 
question. hui it is certain that their t h c definition of the market can be 
repetition must dcudeu the capacity changed ? According to thc diet ion- 
tor sensation and is this really the end ary childhood stops with puberty; 
that we want to achieve ? For all w hy not lei hooks specifically Isihcl- 
ihcir apparent toughness and bravado led, produced and reviewed for chit- 
the stuff i hat children's minds are dren stop at that age loo t his way 
made of hasn't changed -still " wax the new adults will, if they waul. 


to receive and marble (u retain 
One doesn't want to start blunting 
their sensitivity at the outset of life. 


he ahk* to move into the true adult 
world, and there seek out and browse 
upon whatever seems of value to 


or what, a generation hence, will them ; this way a lot of talented 


l heir own adult writers have to 
provide ? 

Is there any remedy for all this 7 
It scents to me that (here is, and an 
immensely simple one. Obviously no 


authors can conic out front behind 
their juvenile jackets ami liml l heir 
real merit hy taking on. and with 


1 .ciceslcr eon fcrence * 

Teenage reading has been a. 
main topics discussed over 
two weeks at a British Count 
on " Young People and Re*- 
Leicester; loan Ihnler, 

I ibrnrinn of Hertfordshire 
I ihrnry. was the Director u l 
Members front fifteen couir 
vim I mg. for instance, Mj 
liipan) discussed the ways P 
home, school, library and c 
media can influence thc uni 
ittg and iniaginaiioii of yow,- 
through reading. I here weiei 
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Rites of initiation 
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any rale is Jack's (or Perry's) book. 
The terrible events of one night arc 
seen by one small, not very bright, 
not specially nice boy. III- 
tempered Dad. pushed beyond the 
limit or endurance by events and his 
own obtuseness, sensitive, desperate 


n developing ait ; this country's free- 
dom front it is perhaps a sign ol inci- 
pient decadence, /uni Mountain. lor 
all its contemporary technology, is a 
moral tale ami a remarkably good 
one. The action becomes suspended 
from time to time while the actors 


Mum, loud and sentimental bachelor listen to a lecture on geology or 


both hands, someone of I heir own lures and visits to schools an! 1 


weight. 


in the area. 




Morgan, these appear only in the dis- 
torting glass of a child's vision. Even 
their exasperation with Perry's thick - 


metallurgy. None of the in fori nation 
is gratuitous, for everyone in the story 
is caught up in .some way with the 


headed ness and hi.s physical made- adventure ol ‘Tom Price Mine nnd thc 


Keys to the cupboard 






I'KNKI.OPK FARMER : 

A < ’aslle of Buue 

( hat to and Windiis. IT. .10. (7011 5012 
2) 

KEVIN 0 NOl.AN : 

The Gardener 

I II list rated by Uric C.r itch Icy. 

Marlin Brian and O’Keeffe (.17 
Museum Street, VV< I). £1.25. 055016 
040 7) 

ANN LAWRENCE : 

Tom Am 

Illustrated hy Ionicus. 

Macmillan. £1.50. (533 13273 4t 


ihe problem of the cupboard he- A Castle oj Rone is horrift — 

comes obsessive: the cal reverts lo comic in turns. It is itillicui 

being a kitten. Penn, linked to ihc it quickly, and one is donbii 

horseman of the castle landscape, its immediate appeal lo ^AN SOUTHALL i 

falls in and becomes a baby, Annajs vounger than thirteen, btii iver the Top 

behaviour is unpredictable. At the much in it for the cxpcricik&lustrulcd hy Ian Ribbons. 

level of the narrative, the only solu- Its highly wrouglil imagery f e th uen. £1.20. (416 67180 2t. 

tion lies in testing the cupboard to a poetic experience where i 

the ii I most. . . . Hut hy the lime the conicMiiali/cs the narrative 1AVIS IIIORPE CLARK: 

reader reaches the climax, the real distinctive way. on Mmiuluin 

lest of actuality lies elsewhere, in Uvis is more easily veolcUmen. £1.30. (416 66380 Xi. 

Hugh's other world where lie looks compares 4 Castle of H,vu . nK ... .. .. TI ..., T 

for thc direct way through the wood, o1 | ici . h.mks w hich use I. 01 ™ 1 ?f,LA,u ! 

and Itc must enter the castle so that ,| tvk olM CV en.ts in Ihc »abmann 

it can enter into him. In dream*, as -cxli-overl '* by Miss him? 111 - £1.50. f 4e>0 05847 0). 

Yeats saw. begin responsibilities. i/ie Hardener Kevin \\[ 

In Ibis extraordinary fantasy Miss moves between the lrainc*<-f course Perry had lo leave his bill y- 
Farmcr counts on the reader's aware- ol limmy Carroll who grt'irl in the drive the night when Mum 
ne\s of vvhal she is about and in re- of gnrdcnci lo the Troy h" as due u> have her baby. Dad went 


Tom Am and Itc must enter the castle so dial 

d can enter into him. In dream*, as 
Illustrated by Ionicus. Yeats saw. begin responsibilities. 

Macmillan. £1.50. ^333 13273 4t In Ibis exiRiordinarv fantasy Miss 

— Farmer counts on the reader's awarc- 

Antong thc most interesting critical nes* of vvhal she is about and in re- 


writing about children’s hooks is that turn she presents no shrouded scene, ami the inner stories lie (du nri _ r ' ni , inu.*ithr and in the profoimdest way truth- savagely cruel rites of initiation. After 

which is called out of authors when All Ihc incidents have li.inl edges: Iroy .ihout the animals at IK- . .. ti . . . . , . . ,- fully. There remains one nagging this he is a Proper Man among men. 

they are asked about the process the consequences of turning IVnn ul Hard k -nocks. .linimyW r ’ ,c *! ‘ ,urr 11 auu knockcii lumseii d tia hi j n Hk- readert mind : Wlw K He has his ,woinun. sires a child and 


quacy in the role forced upon him is 
second-hand. 

No imaginative writer today knows 
more about Ihc working of the imma- 
ture mind than Ivan Southall. Perry 
is Australian and perhaps his origins 
account for his forthright language - 
not to say appalling rudeness; he is 
also Universal Hoy, coping not very 
well but not loo badly with a situa- 
tion vastly beyond his capabilities. 


terrible, beaut ilul deserts uf Western 
Australia. 

The mine and thc mountain help 
Joey lo discover himself, after he has 
run away from Melbourne and his 
own delinquent image. Thc moun- 
tains, too. strengthen his resolve lo 
abandon new- lou nil .security and 
friendship to face his past. Thc awk- 
ward, confused product uf the slums 
has something in common with Leah, 
eldest and mosi beautiful of the Rose 


Thc story is made up of his thought*, family, with whom he throws in his 


not his words. He is no more articu- 
late than any other small boy. When 
he delivers a breathless message to 
Mr Morgan in the middle of the 
night the old gentleman says, “ from 
away up there. ' That is putting it in 
a nutshell, as it were"’. It is in his 
nerves, not in his intellect, thui Perry 
knows when M urn is “ saying some- 


lot on the hike across Australia. The 
reader scents romance, but there nrc 
no easy solutions lo die dilemmas of 
litis lough, hone* i . rather slow-mov- 
ing talc. 

/Ihurumi is tough too anil slow- 
moving and very dillieiill indeed. 
Here is an attempt lo interpret a 
society infinitely remote front our 


thing through her hands ; hurting own. lihurunn is an Australian bush- 


turn she presents no shrouded scene. 
All Ihc incidents have hard edges: 


him and loving him through her 
hands; saying i hank-yon in one of 
those strange grown-up ways ", 

This is brilliantly done, accurately 


man. A banian at first, living with the 
women and sharing their work, lie 
graduates to manhood after enduring 
physical privation and a .series of 


and in the pro roundest way truth- -savagely cruel rite* of initiation. After 


whereby they match their creativity 
with their sense of audience. In a 


into a baby are nappies ami baby 
food. The progress to the castle i> 


sensitive article in Children's Litem- as real as birth ; the terror is linked 


lure in Education 7 Penelope Farmer 
distinguishes the fairy story from the 
fantasy, and goes on to say : " Fan- 
tasy is psychological image coloured 
and transformed by thc workings of 
a single mind." She then allegorizes 
"extrovert fantasies'* in which "Ihc 
source and consequence of event is 
basically exterior lo both the author 
and his or her cliiiruclcrx ", anil 
" introvert fantasies " which portray 
" thc process of consciousness or of 
dream Among extrovert fantasies 
she puts most of the stories of E. 
Ncshlt ami loan Aiken, while the 


to the stages of life dial threaten, the 
helplessness of both infancy and old 
age. but these include Ihe obvious 


about the animals include Jt This mc;,n * ,hul Pcrr y hs,d 10 
Irom lus daily existence. J® bn,f m,lc through the wet night 
intentions include a plot .ig' get help from old Mr Morgan, an 
liny household. While he M're who sets traps and puts barbed 
animals Ihe author shims Mre on his fences. This ** big fat bully 
no mean luhuiist hut the « an " seems miscast as dens ex 


the book for? It was written, rightly, 
for Ivan Southall — blit for whom 
else V Will Perry-sized boys want to 
see themselves so closely observed 7 


sees it survive the lirsl stages of s> cycle 
like his own. Then, hi* guts happy 
with peaceful thoughts, he seeks out 
the tocless one* who have entered 


Will they indeed understand thc wish- bis country. As he greets them 
fantasies by which ho escapes briefly proudly to make them welcome, one 
from his dilemma 7 Will older boys ol them points a stick at. him. I here 
nnd girls, who can appreciate the ,s lfltJ M u 1,1 a s,!ir - i,nd tiullim* 
subtlety of this portrait and the rich more. J he liieless ones stumble on 


lures of some of the West ol the 

authors whose hook* appv lots 

for i In- young not Itccuuw the hooks 
sire only for children, hut he 
cause 1 he authors' concerns are 
with Ihe serious business ol 
childhood and adolescence, then 


humour of its presentation, be inter- 
ested in :i little hov 7 As for chihl- 


llirotigh the dry land, and tints deal 
with IlhuraiKi "as ant* have ever 


England where thc (ionilid to deliver the baby and Perry lo 
moved about the country viAht the stove and boil the water. 
I urn's conceit brings ;'l*ic resultant blaze brings back old 
downlall, but with the Iwlpbrgan to drive the Hensons, 
ingenious, hardworking Jcn’unipliant Dad, Mum, Perry and a 
winks out his salvation .mJand new Denise to hospital. 


birth, beautifully -as its drama and do J)!f "■ 


anguish nnd triumph are conveyed, 
older children will. alas, prefer the 
cold directness of a textbook. 

This, then, is a splendidly rich and 
imaginative book for those who will 


introverts include Lewis ( urrnll, Alan tninsiiorinevs and change. | | U m- 
(iarncr. William Mayne, Philippa themes arc relevant to all, hut as the 


his I online. Ihc telling I'l’Mhi and pad go into thc hospital read it. Perhaps, after all, this 


Pearce. Lucy Boston, Catherine Storr 
and herself. She then asks, “Do the 


adult novel lias lately passed Ilium 
by. it has fallen lo the " introvert" 


writers of introvert fantasies have to author, intent on his or her personal 
go deeper into smaller areas precisely myth, to explore and project intensely 

nPi'ti Ms: i* flifMr :nv» mcc iiii>pnliiiai ot on ... _ •• > ■ f 


because they are less inventive, even 
if no less imaginative 7 " 

In one sense, only the author can 
know thc answer; in another, each 
successive book is an attempted 
answer. Many writers in the intro- 
verted category draw their strength 
from their preoccupation with their 
own personal myth and their dilTerent 
allcmpts to body it forth. "Who 
am I 7 " is as much the author's 
concern as it is the hero’s or 
heroine’s. The quest for identity is 
h continuing feature in all Penelope 


private experiences of adolescence 
in this rare case, a hoy in a way 
that (inks them with the fantasies ol 
Golding or land this Penelope Farnier 
would prefer) Kurt Vutinegut. 


Top-hole 


*n. light forward and true wd Perry is alone, "the fellow that account of the Benson Home Dcli- 
nl idealized period, nltlHiugMs left behind . . . the fellow that very Service will turn out to be for 
sensibilities sometimes oblnJs shut outside . . . ”. He goes home adults, helping them to penetrate the 
Nimble properly in llamjabth thc terrible Mr Morgan, wonder- mysterious labyrinth of their own 
always coveted, it seems.) If how one so huge and cruel cun children's minds, 
undemanding novel, rcdccr. no kind. '|-| 1C t .„ rrcn | Australian novel for 

nicely judged prose and ^Who is (lie hero of this kind of children has a sense of purpose, of 
coiisinship to the real luity *>)ry, Jack or the Giant 7 T his at didacticism even, which belongs to 
many light years away In' 
other praetitioneis in this F' 
taught us .ii expect. 


This harsh story is told with ruth- 
less authenticity. It has one over- 
whelming drawback, a desperate fail- 
ure of communication. Thc reader 
has to grapple with the book to 
squeeze the meaning from it. The in- 
herent difficulties, of strange ways 
and thoughts and words, are accentu- 
ated by long unrelieved para- 
graphs and by a forbidding format. 
In face of these difficulties, many 
children, who will he belter equipped 
than (heir parents lo understand 
flbarnnu’s philosophy, arc likely to 
give up the struggle. It is their loss. 


Wan’s inhumanity to man 


A M»l 

A t 


iAN UNGARD : 
tbc Barricades 


Farmer’s books. It is notably gotten childhood, for others a vovnuc 


M7t!LA Brazil is back in prim, in creating sharply differ 0 " luc Barr,clldM 
, offering for sonic a senlimeu- characters and in setting i!i('* ni,s h Hamilton. £1.25. (241 02167 
K tal journey haek to an imfnc- recognizable society. Not < 

"< .«*«* *"l.o. | ‘ , ,SAN I'OOPEK: 


schoolmaster Mr Blake, for cncour- ruined by a gang of buys from the 
aging the friendship between the next street. The bonk starts with an 
Protestant girl and the Catholic boy. air-raid ; the boys pause ecstatically 
But Mrs McConkey is a minor on their way to the shelters as a 
character und Mr Blake is not fully Hurricane dives after one of the 
realized. His death docs not really Nazi bombers. But thc climax of the 
hurt because he bus never been book is another sort, of fight : an 


attack on thc gang who ruined the 


strong in Charlotte Sometimes, in of fresh discovery. There should be , 1 , , ' £ M ,W AN COOPER i realized. His death docs not really Nazi bombers Hut thc climax of the 

which she mastered not only Ihe ample readers of both kinds In her . . l' makcr » of Pear hur ‘ b *5 ttU3C he bu!t ncvcr bccn book is another sort of fight: an 

shifi-in-time convention, that uncer- forty years of writing. Nils Brazil h WC, J b °“ttslralcd by Maraerv Gill real l,y ahve '. a,u,c . k on ,hc who [timed the 

tain .story-telling apparatus whose captivated several generations with b , l, l ’’ U -‘V ? C0UISC .[« i y c . , The family backgrounds are as boys cump and a punch-up. The 

creaking has disturbed many a her portraits of lively and uninhi- <ini ! It:r s ‘ r s wvc pslW !# 1 fe}*?, “ nd w,n<Jlls - £l - 20, vivid us ever, and thc plot is plausi- {tala and cruelty of the While Road 

meaningful allegory, but also the bited girls anil some will surclv wish a,H, «J ,| w ns anJa homelifc» 8J. ble. But it is simply an easy, interest- boyir seems to indicate the passions 

more intricate business of drawing to recapture post iovs And tod-ivY 1,0 ll,usu ) ns abt,ul children. fe-- ing story rather than the disturbing in nil of us which lead to war and 

the reader into the herolqe’s shifting children 7 They too ' will sec 'the cc,,,ril1 vharacicrs but mj are notoriously difficult nnd challenging book it might have man’s inhumanity lo nwn. 
awareness of a dream world, Ihe honest observation and will over- ,, l nJ ,,he describes them au ^gs to write. Joan Lingard’s second bccn. For all thc outward differ- The book might well have ended 

subliminal consciousness, where the look the archaic slang and the s l,,rp no-nonsense unvjjlfast book is rather disappointing, encex it takes thc story very little there but Susan Cooper really makes 

normal lasvs of nature are either absurd plot. affection of a good wwice The Twelfth Day of July was further, except in its sad acceptance hetf young readers face the facts. War 

suspended or extended. Her new The three books now reissued f ,,r example, a "^bllshed two years ago, thc situation of the fact thui there is no longer is not just a matter of battlefield 

book, A Castle of Bone, explores span three of Miss Brazil's four ultra-feminine '^ become such that it can scarcely Hope. Thc ending is an honest one. heroics, of life-sized Action Men. It 

further that nodal point of expert- decades. The first is set in Great a,u * Morvyih - a more spiflY longer be contained in the pages There is no solution for Kevin and is a matter of innocent ordinary 
ence where growth in self-awareness War England* in the last thc uirls lc r "—these in 1917 ! .This sort of children's fiction. Sadie except lo runaway, lo leave people dying. Peter. Derek's best 
occurs, this time with firm, concrete are evacuated to Northumberland to A real hazard in the ,u Uani i tld ? set three Ulster. friend, is killed in an air-raid, [t is 


the reader into the heroine’s shifting children 7 r 
awareness of a dream world, ihe honest obsr 
subliminal consciousness, where the look the i 
normal lasvs of nature are either absurd plot. 


look the archaic siang and the 


suspended or extended. Her new The three books now reissued 

e*Plores span three of Miss Brazil's four 
further that nodal point of expert- decades. The first is set in Great 
ence where growth in self-awareness War England; in the last thc girls 
occurs, this time with firm, concrete are evacuated to Northumberland to 
images in place of the more fluid, avoid the bombing. On to these two, 
impressionistic scenes of the earlier adventures of an improbable kind 
.. ... ' , ' . have been grafted, but in An Exclr- 

The action begins with a bang. Out l«g Term (originally published 1936) 
of a cupboard, bought the previous the plot is so slight as hardly to 
day to house Hugh s untidy belong- matter. All the stories arc eked out 
.lags, falls a large -white sow where by the insertion of anecdotes, his- 
before there had been only Hugh’s tory lessons (in , The Secret of the 
SS?- lMn VC Ih 5 U8h ’ his B 1 order Castle) and detailed descrip- 
5SS fli ? n ^ S P ? ni1 and ,ions of scbao1 activities. This extra- 

Ahna put into the cupboard reverts neous material is well presented, for 

■ t y aw 7 1 . aterials oE its making. Miss Brazil was ever a highly 
Eo n" H i T mom . enls of abstrac- professional writer, but it deprives 


The family backgrounds are as boys' cump and a punch-up. Thc 
vivid us ever, and thc plot is plausi- bate and cruelly of the While Road 
ble. But it is simply an easy, interest- boys seems (u indicate the passions 
ing story rather than the disturbing in all of us which lead lo war and 
nnd challenging book if might have man’s inhumanity to man. 
bccn. For all thc outward differ- The book might well have ended 
ences it takes thc story very little there but Susan Cooper really makes 
further, except in its sad acceptance hef young readers face the facts. War 
of the fact thut there is no longer is not just a matter of battlefield 
hope. Thc ending is an honest one. heroics, of life-sized Action Men. It 


i .outside world read for her plots. Her strength lay 


A real hazard in ibe ituri^w the Barricades is set three Ulster. friend, is killed in an air-raid. It is 

language Miss Brazil coni^hfter the earlier book. Sadie and Dawn of Fear by Susan Cooper unusual these days to find death in 
update her colloquialisms. W n Bitin. are now 16 and has younger children in an earlier a children’s book- though not as 

children last week's slang 'fc&L . d'Kcrcnce In the situation is war. Thc boys look no more than startling as it would have been a few 
as last century’s The Ll L by tbe i ackcU o{ tbe two eight or nine in Margery Gill's years ago. Certainly it is sltll surpris- 

Di< Fivers ihe tnnnincs and J* 8, . . 'ben, crowds of violent illastrations, and to them war is no- ins to find the death of a main child 
soo'rts h.mevw SviSSive w^r "! l sl ° ncs f nnd balf-bricks thing but " a great game ", The book character in a book for junior 
reac!i*'£ 0nt -,i ei ‘ ch .°i hcr - Nov v, there are tells how a Thames Valley schoolboy, school children. Some parents and 
cny, win proa utc no wp S Wlt h steel helmets and shields, deiiehtinc in “doefiehts", longing teachers will not welcome Dawn oj 

JZu JSttSfSSSUr. ' l0t ‘ ,Sf ' lCin * Kiae Bm > r, for^«citem=nt oi an ih«2ry ^ for IhS «»«.„. Ul I hem go on 
" WhniT^ll r & 7 V ‘ 1 learns the meuning bf feaf and enjoying their games a little longer, 

^ i.lrf LL ” ■) Vhap* it is partly that the TV human suffering. It is beautifully such ■ people might say, Bui with so 

tries lo Mult joe 7 M-fjlim all children see blunt the done. muc b death on our television 

— — Apt of the harsher violence, the To Derek the burning of London screens blunting our children's sensi- 

A*mj.a Brazil: The tragedies. Nothing in this is nothing but a glow in the night livily, it is surfcly good that they can 

School. (216 K¥34! 0). hurls as much as the blood on sky, a "strange misplaced sunset’’, weep over Peter* death, as other 
Term. «2I6 JW42 9J- JJT ncHd in the first book. Mrs Far more meaningful is the destruc- children wept, at other limes, over 

the Border Castle. T 2 ' 0 .v-onkey and her shop are dc- tion of the camp, built lovingly by the deaths of Paul Dombey, Beth 

Blackie. 85p each. jypa hy fire. So is Sadie’s old Derek, Peter and Geoffrey and and Frogey's little brother. 


Avmj.a Brazil: The 


METHUEN BOOKS 
FOR ALL CHILDREN 

To be published on July 20th 

Camilla Jessef & 

Dr Hugh Jolly 

PAUL IN m 

HOSPITAL 

Children Everywhere 
Series. 

A "special "Children 
Everywhere book, it jfc..- 

provides children and M "i l 

parents with information SSw 

which should dispel all * 

fears about going into 
hospital. A simple text 
combined with lively . 

pholographs tells all 
about hospital life. Cl. 10 l 







Margaret Greaves 

THE GRANDMOTHER STONE 

Set In the island of Serq In the seventeenth century, this 
is a sensitive drawing of adolescent love against a 
turbulent background of witchcraft and passion. £t.50 

New Pled Piper Books published In June 

Brian Earnshaw 

DRAGONFALL 5 AND THE ROYAL BEAST 
DRAGONFALL 5 AND THE SPACE 
COWBOYS 

Two welcome science fiction titles, Dragontall 5 Is an 
ancient star ship now used for taking cargo from one 
distant planet to another. Her family crew are lively, 
unforgettable characters and their adventures are a zany 
mixture of science fiction and down-to-earth comedy. 

Each 85p 

Ray Pope . 

HAYSEED AND COMPANY 

An unusual siory about a country boy, faced with the 
challenge of raising enough money to allow him to join 
a school trip to Switzerland. He sets about the demanding 
task of harvesting the five acres of hay in the village 
recreation ground, aided and abetted by a young friend. 

90p! 

Mary Cockelt 

ROLLING ON , 

Reprinted in a new edition, Dan stays with his grandfather, ' 
who drives an old Bteamroller. New friends, the work of the ' 
steamroller and the life of the countryside all make a few 
wonderful weeks for Dan. 90p. 

New Read Aloud Books 

Jill Tomlinson 

THE CAT WHO WANTED TO GO HOME 

Perfect for reading aloud, Suzy attempts to return home, ' 
having accidentally crossed the Channel in the basket of. 
a balloon. By the author of THE OWL WHO WAS AFRAID 
OF THE DARK. 75p 

Ruth Dallas 

THE BIG FLOOD IN THE BUSH 

The third adventure for children of a New Zealand family 
seventy years ago. 80p i 

Ruth Manning-Senders ' 

TORTOISE TALES 

A collection of short folk-tales from all over the world. 

They are lively, pithy and full of suspense. - 80p 

Leila Berg 

THE LITTLE CAR 

The car is old and a little battered, but brave enough to 
face fog at the request of his driver and warm-hearted 
when it comes to rushing a baby to hospital, • 80p 

A new novel from this year's Carnegie Award 
winner 

Ivan Southall 

OVER THE TOP £1.20 


For illustrated posters about our authors and series, write . 
to: Methuen Children’s Books Ltd., 11 tyew Fetter Lane, 
London EC4P4EE ■ 
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CH4TT0 & WINDUS 


Castleof Bone 

pknixope farmer 

The cii|>boiii«l Hugh's riilhcr buys him (o put his dot lies in can- 
not be used lor (his simple* purpose; it hiings about alarming 
changes in everyday objects and, more dangerously, in the people 
who own them. One of today's major children's writers has 
created a new masterpiece of imaginative and powerful story- 
telling. a superb book ..." The Listener 
W yam and over U.iO 

The Wheel oft he F infolk 

R. E. JACKSON Illustrated by Peter I) 'turner 

So forcefully does an old spinning wheel influence the lives of 
Katy and her MacCiillan cousins during their summer holiday on 
« legend-steeped island in Orkney, that the dividing-line between 
fact und fancy becomes increasingly obscured by its powers. 

10 years and over £/ JO 


Toys Down the Ages 

JOHN HORNBY 

Mama ted by I Trymttt Smith 
The latest title in the Open hare 
Uhrwy pvovivle!i a fiificiiuiirog mis- 
cellany of playthings of the past and ■ 
present, hum many different lands, 
which will give the young reader fun 
and plcusure :is well as offering n 
fund of interest and information. 

6-R yen) v 90p 





A Sfcein of Geese 



D ORO’i'l I Y Cl JCW tiS I dm t rated hy Janet Duchesne 

Sarah was us lonely as the grey goose on the purk lake until both 
found friends who arrived in the night. Hut Lena would have to 
return to Australia as surely us the wild goose would fly north in 
the spring ... or amid the luck of Sarah and the grey goose 
coincide a second lime? “A beaut i fit I little story" A View*/ Lewis 
6'$ years SOp 

The Button Trail 

CONST AN t’E M. WHITE Illustrated hy James Hunt 
The lirsi adventure trip gave Terry the idea of collecting some- 
thing ol' his very own, but not until the last one did the idea 
become an e veiling possibility. 

6- 8 years XSp 

Skip Saturday 

ALISON FARTHING illustrated hr Prudence Sewqrd 

Julie found living at the seaside very different front her expecta- 
tions— and worst of all was Skip Saturday, when Gran relied on 
her to "skip with the best of them" in the old family tradition. 

7- 9 yean 85p ' 

Mr. Krenko’s Wednesday Visitor 

TANIA ATKINSON 
Wtis/nued by Tessa Jordan 
Cabby Iclt ns much un outsider 
y * n her suburban home town as 

\ ' Mr. Krenko, who had once been a 
(ft \ famous violinist in a country far 

■M ' T M **' %ay ,rom ^ cw Zcajand- That 

/ 1 was before she heard ihe music— 

1 a fine, quivering shaft of sound 

f- / which rose, from under Mr, 

2 Krenko’s roof— and friendship 

• grew betweenthem. 


CHATTO, BOYD & OLIVER 


INFORMATION AND YOUNGER READERS 


Bread and stones 


UAKGFKY l-IMIMt : 

Mutters <if I'art 

Hrivkh.impimj Pros. {.tat) 

0.1577 .11. 

Mm in \ (•/ / hi / is a scholarly study 
of a wide range uf children's non- 
ffetinn. a study in depth and width. 
One cult intly he :im:i/ctl at the enor- 
mous a in on ni of critical reading and 
careful research that Mrs Fisher must 
have done to produce such a compre- 
hensive hook. 

The material is divided into main 
themes called foundations. Ihe 
Multiple Subject. Biography and 
Careers. The introduction to the 
whole hook |\ a very readable treatise 
on the criteria we should generally 
look for in selecting non-fiction for 
children, or indeed lor anyone else. 
Tile Epilogue deals mainly with 
series. Within live Ira me work of each 
main theme, books are classified 
under subject headings. " Bread " and 
" firnc * are two of six varied sub- 
jects in Foundations, and a long and 
particularly interesting section on 
" London " is one uf two in The 
Multiple Subject. The other is 
" Atoms " and great care has gone 
into researching the accuracy of even 
the simplest hook in this chapter. 

1 he plan of each thematic section 
is the same. There is first an intro- 
duction discoursing on this particular 
type of information book and 
appending a relevant reading list. 
These introductions should be very 
useful guides for library students. 


librarians and teachers, not to men- 
tion award judges. Here also will be 
found wise aphorisms aimed ai the 
won hi -lx* writer, such as : “ I he 
writer should not rely on any outside 
agency to make his point clear: it 
is his duty In use his medium as fully 
and as expertly as lie can." 

After the introductions, numerous 
books on the various subjects are 
discussed and com parol with con- 
scientious thoroughness, Accuracy is 
considered of paramount importance 
but readability and design are con- 
sidered ami many illustrations are re- 
produced in both colour and black 
and white. Nothing is left out Ilia I is 
needed to nuke a detailed assessment 
of each hook. 1 he books arc listed at 
the end of each section with publisher 
and date, hut no prices or pagina- 
tion. In addition to these lists there 
is a simple index to ihe whole hook 
with authors, titles and series distin- 
guished hy being printed respectively 
in lower case, capitals ami Italics. 

Matters of Fart is a large, well pro- 
duced but rather daunting hook and 
is a companion volume to Mrs 
Fisher's equally admirable book on 
children's fiction. Intent upon Reoil- 
iny. They would make an imposing 
pair on any bookshelf- But in spile of 
;il! l Inti can be said in their favour 
it is pertinent to ask -upon whose 
bookshelf ? Presumably (judging hy 
Mrs Fisher's past record) a parent's. 
I lie picture emerges, however, of a 
very .special parent, an interested cul- 
tured parent blessed with a blight - 
eyed child eager m leant. 


Nuggets of truth 



. ... . V 







BUSKIN BOM): 

•Angry River 

Illustrated hy Trexor Siuhley 
Hamish Hamilton. 60p. (241 02120 0) 
PAMELA SYKES i 
The Long Long Day 
Illustrated by Robert Mieklcwright 
Hamish Hamilton. fiOp. (241 02151 0) 
URSULA WOLFEI. r 
The Uglif und Hie Dnrk 
Transfate^l by- Gordon Hidden 
Lutterworth Press. XI. (7IH8IW7 I) 
MARGARET STUART BARKY : 
Tommy Mac 

Illustrated by Dinah Dryhursl 

Longman Young Books. £1.25. (582 
15053 I) 

The only general conclusion to be 
drawn from most so-called realistic 
fiction for children under ten is its 
distance from reality, nr at least the 
reality likely to be experienced by 
its renders. Not merely because any 
writers view of it is his! own partial 
and subjective impression of it— and 
a highly selective impression at Thai 
, — ‘but also because the selection in 
this case is .dictated to a fair degree 
by what It is imagined the audience 
is able to take. 

For instance much of the experi- 
ence uf i children everywhere has 
traditionally been cgnsidc^ed. too 


UNGER READERS 


i .strung as for stronger Ilian* the not set nut tn bring a child face to 
orics themselves. An eight-year-old face with issues uT liic and death ; 
rl said yes they were good, she e»- bill which on the other hand does 
... r ycd reading them ; no, she was nut attempt to bring the non-reading — 

A ■h! - i. ,M, I . Wijsct by the sadder endings; but back-street— even deprived child in 
uu 'i, , ‘' v ‘ c A l ‘., ’"‘A'rtfjosc as her favourite a story called touch with n selling anti characters 
l»isili.in wi,lim a Njyl.ll'ird aboill a lloy cun- will, which ho i;:„i idcllily. 

Mu oaicli m.ileeiik ot j. tenng lus fear of the dark, a si lory Goodness knows such books arc 
ilium ii ,i|,i uf a w lk'ji *hich makes an emotional and im- needed, working-class stories seen 
in vi'isii lily Man along ihejinnlive point in imaginative terms, from the inside, without patronage. 
iow . uds -,ciL-iiec. .thcr than a social point in social The author plainly knows her Livcr- 

rms; which is perhaps significant, pool and her little boys. The best 
Implkii im'oiighttiii the Ik Finally Margaret Stuart Barry's episode by far, about a tramp who 
idea «»i the literate child kjmmy Mac, a book which does sets up house in Tommy's gang 
lioim 1 . Micro are pusth*- — — — — 

to the "dull" child but ' 

,i,k |lic VCry on rl0,,,i,y ’ iBd fllS0 ’ ‘ • 

.. i, ^iarles Paul May: Swinger In the Tania Atkinson: Mr Krenkn’s HViik'S- 

. ... V. ^ , tr lStor f n. Illustrated by Victor Ambnu. day Visitor. Illustrated by Tessa 

■i Miiile to t it) ing book, Abclard-Sch umnn. 11.10 (200 71822 Jordan- Chat to, Boyd and Oliver. lK»n. 

warned dial a high pw; 3 j (7011 1482 l.i 

Imo's nien^'ionotV is C S ^talie Savagu Carlson: The Half- A ^li-fu (film cut story, the one about 
\criis iiit.m ioik a is aciiw;, uiiisiraied hv Paiiti Jaones the clumsy duckling who becomes a star 

to as this now dcfuncivg , . ... ;,L nig mqiw i i ^ ’ violinist. However, this one (s dlsiin- 

chcck of the" hn n,r< ciln nns, A m »ri^Q iR. B u lshed by a less usual setting (New 

eleven nut of iwciily-faQls* l JJj| el ,!SJffioloS^Srl^lSHw Zealand)l h * rcRll y 8 ood > P rccise and 
out of print. The '' Loadoi?^ imaginative writing, even sometimes by 

xist^ of seventy-six booLttance— as evocative and potent as Wlt ' 

and three " Jackdaws”, iter to un English car. Stranger tn the r . T „ n T . lrt h 
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day Visitor. Illustrated by Tessa 
Jordan- Cliatto, Boyd and Oliver. !K>p. 
17011 1482 i.) 

A wish-fulfilment story, the one about 
the clumsy duckling who becomes a star 
violinist. However, this one (s distin- 
guished by a less usual setting (New 
Zealand), by reniiy good, precise and 
imaginative writing, even sometimes by 
wit. 


four of the houks arc out (.orm is short, simple and effective, 
out two small girls cut off in the 


GrNR Ki.Mp: The Prime of Tanworth 
Pin . Illustrated by Carolyn Dinan. 
Faber and Faber. £1.30. (571 09780 
4) 

This book has Its clichds, notably of 
human character and situation. Nev- 
ertheless it succeeds In that difficult 
task of making tho render accept a 


zzanl of 1850 , and learning some ™aer «ia ruaw. uju. wit 

• i | , tful things about themselves and 4 ' 

A 11(1 JIISO ... out each other. The Half-Sisters, set This book has Its cliehds, notably of 

. {i u . 1915, is more leisurely and episodic, human character Riul situation. Nev- 
I,.,' ‘ n lv .ih that warm nostalgia characteristic erthclcss it succeeds in that difficult 

|S >)|4 l.i ^ much American notion that digs task of making tho render accept a 

1 ... c k into tho childhood and family his- mixture of humans, talking animals 

Dercnbcd on ihe title-ivi|<;-y of the writer; though its heroin© and talking toys without question. The 
bonk ror librarians and bj» Is faced with some fairly harsh facts animals and toys aro individual and 
a-, '* a guide In tln.se wurih- life and death. funny — particularly Tam worth pig. 

which children enjoy", ( 
p.i pel Kiel was rti^t pubthb. 

Sheila Rav h.is now brou^ < • < 

sSSsSShtrong but simple 


licailqnai ten. is funny, neat nnJ 
ohicrvanl. But in general it is all 
slightly disappointing. She witches 
small boys in general rnlliof than 
particular, and their episodic adven- 
tures seem mostly rather contrived, 
the toughness of ihe selling softened 
by an overriding cosiness ; less Z 
(_'nrs than Dixon of Duck Green. It 
is a hit crude sometimes. But per- 
haps ultimately book like Tommy 
Mac needs ti bit more crudity, more 
gusto, :i little more sheer healthy 
vulgarity. 


Kay Pore: I fay seed and Company, 
Illustrated by Gavin Rowe. Methuen. 
90p. (416 66700 7) 

A good nddition to Methuen's “Pied 
Piper 11 series. About fourteen -year-old 
Pom and seven-year-old floke selling 
out to earn money by harvesting the 
hay in the recreation ground ; a more 
complicated venture than they realize. 
The relationships aro right here and 
the problems arc not glossed over. 

Hamish Hamilton Gazelles. 40p each, 
Pamela Rogers: Sports Day. Illustrated 
by Janet Duchesne. (241 02087 5) 
The Rainy Picnic. Illustrated by Pris- 
cilla Clive. (241 02147 2) 

Frances Eagar : The Donkey Upstairs. 
Illustrated by Elisnbeth Grant. (241 
02146 4) 

Three first-rate additions to the series; 
simple enough yet with exact, believ- 
able detail and precise writing; not easy 
achievements in books of this brevity. 


Strong but simple 


strong meat for them to read uhuiil : 
whether external realities, poveilv. 
cruelly, disease, death, or internal 
ones, ihe imaginaiy fears and nigh* 
mares endured by most children at 
one lime or another. This is not to 
deny that any such material needs to 
he used carefully, nor lo deny the 
value of stories about small domes- 
tic incidents, ol stories which ale 
wholly frivolous nr even vulg.ii 
entertainment. Noi docs it say that 
.stronger themes should he intro- 
duced arbitrarily or gratuitously. 
Hut one feels they should not he 
wholly ignored either, where they 
arc relevant or part of the truth. 
Happily hooks lor older children are 
becoming less and less cosy, and 
judging hy the books to be discussed 
here, the process seems to be liltei- 
ing downwards. 

The most distinguished is an 
Antelope (a series noticeably intro- 
ducing some stronger subjects re- 
cently), R uskin Bond's Anury River ; 
which is, among other things, an 
object lesson in how Ui treat such 
material, giving it a proper weight 
and seriousness without either being 
portentous or dwelling over much 
on grimmer detail. Situ, its heroine, 
is left alone on an island in the 
middle of an Indian river, while her 
grandfather tukes her sick grand- 
mother to hospital. The river rises 
and the island is flooded. Sita takes 
refuge in Its single tree, which after 
a while is uprooted and floats away 
down the river. She is rescued by a 
boy in a boat ; his sudden appear- 
ance and subsequent behaviour re- 
minding her of the Indian god 
Krishna, loiter she finds her grand- 
father, but her grandmother has 
died, and when the flood subsides 
the old man and the little girl return 
alone to ihcir island ami nick un 
their life again. 

That is all ; nothing sensational ; 
no floating corpses -except of 
cuttic~bul the power and size of 
the river, the fear and the danger 
arc all present, as is the sense of 
smallness in a vast world, and a 
senso of . place which is not merely 
geographical but also emotional. 
This really is India you feel ; yet for 
all its strangeness, described in a way 
to which children can and do relate. 
For it has a classic simplicity which 
w Dot in any sense childish. Good 
illustrations (one . is reproduced 
above) help to place it too ; 
important for a child reading about 
. India quite probably for the . first 
time. • * • ■■ ;• 

if ,F* t j-. •’« t+j|- 


r HD tmino about beginner books, 
whatever one calls them, is that 
most children need a great many 
them. Regular visits to the library 
come absolutely essential during 
)se exciting months when, at last, 
\ hr- / ony I inn: Pas pu:i laboriously sounded-out words 
child in .i situation of^in to bring nn instant response and 
danger, ibis time an Fitfli child knows he really can read, 
Perhaps gist less dislinuuif everything, certainly, but somc- 
Im-iv Riser, it would hihg, and enough to gel some fun 
ing in any other eoropamt of wlvat has often been a long 
ini' sii imply . exactly andj tedious process, 
ivallv ihe anger of Ben. fcjome really cheap new books will 
day that the whole worw ’particularly welcome for home ns 
him. and his subsequent Wfl ns school. Macmillan's Nippers 
tiling to pi nve his milopc 1 , now we j| established and n wcl- 
walks on tlw nwiJm: he antidote both to the “nice" 
limiscl t for the f»N ! -, .-fashioned renders so many 
death; a fact winch aga'i* ’.pols nro still using and lo the 
glossed hum nor cinplw^etlcim flavour of the majority 
the kind of subject of “'’'‘beginner books. Now Leila Berg 
nan wniers would wl ^ written eight Littlo Nippers for 
afiaid. hut they would na' ca different artists— shorter, 

the moral, something “Tipper, a shndc easier than their big 
Sykes ■' voids, r hough ^jthers. This really Is life as a Jot 
tlie rcjuler are left in children know Jt ; Dad doing the 
tool ish ness we are ! jls, Nan going to .the outpatients’ 
understand and sympath'*. .« hcr pQor oW feet « tbe bflby 
motives, as with Ihe rejs.n>| ag an ^ smelling, bikes being 
parents. nn ^ CU p 8 0 f tea a gyjyg f or 

The Dark and the yUa. But what kids will like about 
eolleclion of stories ^"'^e books is that they are funny 
the German and subuuwf ma j ie lbem i aU gh. Best of all, 
to think about ", a more ’j, apSf WeH t Neverl xhg var | a . 
suspiciously didactic j s an( j repetitions of only 15 words 
which uliintutcly ami expanded by splendid George 
pervades the stories J hc JJ-p .illustrations Into a real story. 
I>ily because some of ir *jeUent value for only 9p. 
goml deal better than j n tWg age ^ge there are 

present, coolly, yet of AmericaD Sports. Bears 

lately, pictures of a ,jh» Nloht haa the enmnnkion of 


a pleasant piece of Americana about 
real kids (two while, one black) trying 
to sell lemonade. Ootah’s Lucky Day, 
on the other hand, is pure wish-fulfil- 
ment— a small Eskimo manages to 
kill a walrus single-handed. Hill of 
Fire stands out in this butch. Tho 
illustrations are stronger and it Is 
based on the real birth of a Mexican 
volcnno. 

More popular with readers will 
probably be a zany pair of hoinc- 
grown books, written and illustrated 
by Peter Campbell about a couple of 
Koala bears called Fred and Stanley 
and Ihcir wicked friend. Michael 
Wiley. Michael Wiley disguises him- 
self as i\ parcel in order to get at tho 
parly food first ; lie disguises him- 
self ns Uncle Lloyd and amuses him- 
self with n spot of do-it-yourself. 
(“’I don't think Uncle Lloyd has 
ever papered n room before ’, whis- 
pered Fred.”) Lots of good dirty fun 
in both books and not too many 
words to stumble over. 

Keep Your Mouth Closed, Dear is 
another attractive pigee of anthropo- 
morphism. Charles the crocodile 
can’t help swallowing things; his 
mother weeps as she consults “ Dt 
Crock ", Witty, well drawn, with a 
good, easy story, it's surprising that 
it seems to have taken six years to 
get here from America when so many 
less worthy travellers arrive here so 
rapidly. 

Helen Piers's three Mouse books 
with their excellent coloured photo- 
graphs and minimal clear texts — 
really for beginning beginners— have 
been reissued by Methuen in one 
volume. For the same age group 
aod even younger are four attractive 
books in the “Home-Start” scries. 
Imaginative mothers and nursery 
school teachers will have plenty of 
ideas how best to use these. Many 


fgiHXl UCUI ncucr iihu “i* u>n , B l Jn nop rflnffP lhp«* »r« auu iiimmini ueui — 

prc.cn,, . colly, yc, j-J- ***+ 

atcly. pictures uf a wofrv eomnulslnn of bc ? tt relssued Methuen in one 

there iMi't ever honey « volume. For the same age group 

poor child in South tiora P But* aadlv P likT so aod oven y° un 8 er four aUractiye 

io hate her rich namc^m^- But. ,£ books in the "Home-Start” scries, 

hate drive her to scliooh S' . ra J he ° r undktineuL’hed In jaginatlve mothers and nursery 
Vietnam -or Lw>*— or »u u!lL! school teachers will have plenty of 

lose, hoih bis .brother wljfeS ap^r^ce But auS idcas how best 10 use these - Mra !' 

h» own le e s ,n a bo nbmr ^ f |ftf |b| jrror lhe 

subnonna! boy has l»s ^ b b , d „ p „ ^ >nd there TT-l- 

yZmtr cWIdJS, wla. b R eara T lFSt POCIIIS 

(rent him will, ihcir o sirig Bereniuun book is full C 

indifference. If these berinnlnS JoHN SmitH: Th * Barly Bird a,ul ,he 

the stories sound impovsiWir . W j b H l t . 00 Worm. Illustrated by Beryl Sanders, 

this is not so. They are '‘{L M,, JJ 1 arc words no “S’onlng Blirke Boo ks. 90p. (222 99285 9) 
very brief never mclodrf*™ 11 have come across. Leila 

this length one imagines lt 5 I ' aoes , n °l confine herself to Brian Thompson (Editor): Lollipops. 
ren nn hfce in feel irf Ie wo , rt3 s either but they are all Illustrated by Peter Bailey. Quentin 

X «£ f . ju «l,ev mi^ * chlld will think worth read- Blake, Charles Keeping and Barry 

* Kin i, lltcn d2r disgusting “stethoscope”, Wilkinson. Longman Young Books, 

able to bar if *? e «5»bulaiiw ”, " gorilla ", etc At £1.40. (582 15364 6) Also available in 

iL?: ,y *X S&fi *?■ !>£ as jssif psrt * at 90p ,he “ 

I.WS2 .o nob 8 00d . POC, 

mg him with an cm o L,^bugle band. It seems a contrary as John Sm,,h writing facile poems and 
wortd "hi whS K such Uf { tbe Hmi ; cd vocabulary, almost «he “ And when the sun all robed 
Ivinoen - md each S wS* r " eaQt limited to words not in red " just because he is writing for 
5XS l onthcothcrhu^Wday use ” • children. The best poems in The Early 

un more fears th in he c AMtfderhoof by Syd Hoff is a little Bird and the Worm , which will be for 
The trouble* here is that tM&j J* * genuinely easy to read children of from five to eight, and which 
iow M«h S' concentrates on adimal life, .re, the 

W mt ntrsfftm^ most unaffected, and those where' 


will particularly welcome the mixed 
colours and races of the children in 
Who are We 1* 

Littlo Nippers. 

Lula Bkru: Knitting. (333 13122 3) 
Well I Never/ (333 IJI30 4) Both 
illustrated by George Him. That 
Baby, Illustrated by Margrcl Belsky. 
(333 131 29 0J Hospital Day. Illus- 
trated by Shirley Hughes. (333 13127 
4) My liroihiv. Illustrated by Linda 
llirch. (333 13123 I) The Doctor. 
Illustrated by Biro. (333 13127 2) 
Doing the Pools. Illustrated by 
Richard Rose. (.333 13126 A) Put the 
Kettle Out Illustrated by John Dyke. 
1333 13125 8) Macmillan. 9p each. 

Stan nnd Janii Bi-Rr.NsrAiN: Rears In 
the Night. (00 171 210 1) The It Rook. 
(UO 17121 1 X) Collins nnd Hurvill. 
60p each. 

Svn Hofi*: Thwtderhoof. World's 

Work. 70p. (437 9U5U6 3) 

Mmuoriu Weinman Suarmat: A Hot 
Thirsty Day. Ill us (rated by Rosemary 
Wells. Collier-Macmillan. £1.05. 

Pp.noY Parish : Optuh's Lucky Day. 
Illustrated by Mamoru Funai. World’. 
Work. 80p. (437 90076 2) 

Thomas P. Lewis: Hill at Fire. Illus- 
trated by Joan Sandia. World’s Work. 
8Jp. (437 90078 9j 

Peter Campbell: The Koala Party. 
(416 07800 I) The Koalas Spring 
Clean. (416 07810 9) Methuen. 70p 
each. 

Alia: Keep Your Mouth Closed, Dear. 
World's Work. 95p. (437 22502 X) 

Hfien Piers: The Mouse Book. 
Methuen. 90p. (416 18800 1) 

Home-Start Book. 

Eileen Ryder: Who Are We ? (222 

00056 2J What Do We Like ? (222 
00059 7) Who Lives Here? (222 
00058 9) What Colour Is it ? (222 

00057 0) Illustrated by L. A. Ivory. 
Burke Books. 55p each. 


catchy beat and onomatopoeia matter 
as much as the meaning. 

Lollipops — in the Beecham sense — 
Is available either jn hardback or in the 
four separate, beautifully-designed, 16- 
page sections which are devoted to Birds, 
People, Animals and Weather. The 
blurb claims that the poems will bo 
enjoyed by children who are just begin- 
ning lo read fpr themselves. Children 
of that age will undoubtedly enjoy hear- 
ing these favourites (the first book opens 
with Lear’s M Ploffskin ”, then Tenny- 
son's “ Eagle ”, then " Grey Goose and 
Gander”) but as for reading the poems 
themselves, despite the excellent type- 
face, the vocabulary would stop them 
short of page 2. All four illustrators 
contribute colour pictures to each sec- 
tion, and very attractively loo, with the 
'Pjcceptipp.pE p. couple of Charles Keep- 
ing's hideous faces. 



UiusirDtiun above trow 'Tho S« ells' r Pirate' 


Elizabeth's Tower 

A. C. STEWART ' 

Elizabeth could usually see better 
than other people how things ought 
to be done, but she had learned that 
they didn't want her advice. Her gift 
came In useful Jn helping Lawrence 
who had been crippled in a 
mysterious accident. £1 76 

In a Blue Velvet Dress 

(...almost a ghost story) 

CATHERINE SEFTON 
Jane Reid, an avid bookworm, finds 
herself on holiday without her 
precious bo oka and unable to replace 
them. But each night a book appears 
beside her bed and disappears the 
next morning. Illustrated by Gareth 
Floyd. £1-60 



Albert and 
the Green Bottle 

ELIZABETH 8 GERALD ROSE 
The odd adventures of Albert, 
ahipwreckad on a desert Island, and 
the bottfe which carried his message 
to his parents. Illustrated in colour by 
Gerald Rose. £1-26 




The Bright 
and Morning Star 

ROSEMARY HARRIS 
Completes the a dv on lures that began 
In The Moon in the Cloud and 
continuod through The Shadow on 
the Sun. "Brilliant story- toll Ing. willy, 
beautifully judged In tho duality of 
tho bizarre and the possiblo." — 
Margery Fisher. Sunday Times. £1-00 

The Prime of 
Tamworth Pig 

GENE KEMP 

Thomas's glorious summar of 
adventures. Involving a poetic rabbit, 1 
a mathematical hedgehog, and many 
others, but especially Tamworth Pig 
and his national campaign to Grow 
Mora Grub but Eat Loss Meat. 
Illustrated by Carolyn Dinan. £1-30 




Donkey Tales 

DORIS RUST 

The simple, attractive style and gantla 
sense of humour make her stories • 
extremely popular will! small children 
and they are ideal tor reading aloud. 
Illustrated by Cecil Elgae. El -26 



M rs Pinny and 
the Salty Sea Day 

HELEN .MORGAN 

Mrs Pinny's draams of the sea come 

true despite tha fact that she has the 

washing to do while Mr Pinny takes 

the Sunday School Treat to the 

seaside. Illustrated by Shirley Hughes. 

95p 

The Smallest Pirate 

DENISE 8 ALAINTREZ 
The adventures of Nicholas, a genhe 
pirate, who wants to leave the sea. 
"Like all their work this Is simple, 
warm and inventive."— v/oft/r FuUet, 
New Statesman. Illustrated in colour 
filRfAWfi JftSr ?! \3ft* 


Kir sty at the Lodge 

EVA FITZPATRICK 
A quiet country drama Bbout Klrsty's 
winter stay at the Lodge when she and 
her mother wars cut of I from tha 
village by snow-drlftB. Illustrated in 
colour by Joanna Stubbs. £V40 

The Hidden Country 

Nature on Your Doorstep 

JOHN RICHARDS 
The author has set out to describe and 
Illustrate plants and insects which are 
often overlooked, either because they 
are so inconspicuous or because they 
are so common. £1-76 

Puppet Shows 
to Make 

ERIC HAWKESWORTH 
Th a whole art of enlortai nlng with 
puppets, from detailed ins tractions on 
how to make many different kinds of 
puppets and their stages to a script, 
so that wo rds and actio ns can be 
practised together, Wilh many 
diagramB. £1 -26 

Your Book 
of Card Tricks 

GEOFFREY LAMB ■ 

Clear Instructions for performing 
twenty card tiicka which will mystify 
spectators but do not require any 
special dexterity. With diagrams jQp 


FABER & FABER 
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BELLA 
Jutta Ash 

This first picture book by a 
talented young artist tells how 
Bella, the beautiful black sheep has 
an unexpected triumph at the fair 
£1.20 Arcs -1-7 

THE MAYOR’S TABLE 
Paul Shardlow 

The hilarious story of the greedy mayor and the ingenious use 
to which he puts his huge table is told entirely in pictures. 

80p Ages 4*7 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
Philippa Pearce 

illustrated by Alan Barrett 

The author brings an imaginative freshness of approach to this 
traditional tale. ‘ A lowly book . . . with dreamily romantic 
illustrations by Alan Barrett,’ 

John Rowe Townsend : the guardian 
£ 1.25 Ages 5-9 


SNAIL AND CATERPILLAR 
Helen Piers 

illustrated i»y Pauline Baynes 
Snail discovers that Caterpillar 
is ■ missing from her favourite 
cabbage and sets out on a peri- 
lous journey to save her. 

£1.25 Ages 4-8 


TOT B0T0T AND 
HIS LITTLE FLUTE 
Laura Cathon 

illustrated by ‘Arnold Label 

A simple picture book about a little Indian boy who entices all 
the jungle animals to come and play by calling them on his flute. 
70p Arcs 4-7 

LOLLIPOPS 

Compiled by Brian Thomson 

illustrated by Peter Bailey , Quentin Blake, Charles 
Keeping & Barry Wilkinson 

An entertaining collection of poems and rhymes especially written 
to introduce young children to the delights of poetry. 

£1.40 Agra 5-9 



Longman Young Books 


Battles at sea 


IVAN SOUTHALL 


■winner 


I — 

<‘A nuisu.-rpii.-cc of cncrgelic, individual wiling— a real book.” 

Grou'hi^ 1*01 ui £* - 2 5 


Longtime Passing , 

Winner »l the Australian Children’s Book of the Year T971 ■ . . the story 
of family in a now-vanifihed corner of tlie Australian countryside. 

' KATH WALKER . 
Sdxadbroke Dreamtime ■ 

‘ - An abttorbii wf collection ofshort stories which recall the author’s childhood 
■With her aboriginal family. ; £ ,,r 5 


OLIVER WARNER s 
The Baltic of Jutland 
Illustrated by Paul Wright. 
Lutterworth Press. £1 17 1 S3 1886 5) 

JOHN HAMPDEN: 

The Spanish Armada 
Illustrated by George Tuck well. 
Lutterworth Press. £l. (7188 1393 6) 

Lutterworth's ’* When and Wliy ” 
books each centre on n famous 
historical event nnd aim to examine 
“ the cause and effect so that it no 
longer stands isolated from its back- 
ground ". The expected readership is 
ten to fourteen year olds. The prose 
style is simple, the dates firmly there 
but unobtrusive : at a quick glance 
one would say these arc workmanlike 
accounts, succeeding in their chosen 
aim. 

What emerges at a closer look at 
these two new titles in the series is 
very different ; in one ense better, in 
the other worse. In both cases the 
attention to background is small : the 
central event dominates each book. 
Oliver Warner is an outstanding naval 
historian and he writes here with 
enthusiasm and authority, in spite of 
the restriction of writing for a young 
audience within an 80-page limit, 
describing The Battle of Jutland with 
graphic details nnd good use of con- 
temporary letters and accounts. Wc 
see the magnificence of the battle- 
ships and cruisers, steaming at full 
speed, 

with bow and stern waves piling and 
creaming fore and aft, funnels pouring 
smoke, visibly lifted by the forced 
draught of the furnaces, the under-side 
often a red glow, they save an im- 
pression of irresistible might. 

We grasp the significance of this last 
action in history where “ massed 
armoured fleets would fight it out 
with gun and torpedo ”. We are led 
through the silly mistakes, the 


courage, the strange twists »»f this 
most complicated naval battle, a 
battle without conclusion, in which 
weather conditions and the vast 
mantle of smoke from the furnaces 
of 250 ships not only prevented (lie 
leaders nnd ships' captains from 
following wlv.il was happening, but 
enabled u Zeppelin to fly over the 
combat area without realizing that a 
battle was taking place. 

The illustrations weaken the 
effectiveness of the text. We need 
maps, diagrams ami tables (o show 
the state of the battle at various 
stages : what we get arc one inade- 
quate map, two diagrams and a dozen 
drawings of ships firing guns. 

Mr Hampden has a harder job in 
The Spanish Armada: it is a splendid 
story, but it has been recounted so 
many limes before. Once we get 
into the swift moves of the Channel 
encounter, the speed of the narrative 
carries us uncritically along, and the 
ending is thought-provoking, making 
clear the conditions suffered by the 
humble creators of this great victory 
while afloat and the hardships under 
which thousands died on (heir return 
to shore hungry, penniless, vermi- 
nous, ridden with disease. 

But the beginning, where the 
author is trying In describe the ships 
and weapons on both sides, is a 
failure. It would be better to give no 
information rather Ilian this half- 
information, this wadge of facts with- 
out explanation of their significance. 
Publishers often use experts to vet 
the accuracy of l heir information 
books ; it is a pity (hat they don’t 
also lest step hy step the interpre- 
tation of the text by average children 
of the age group for which the hooks 
arc designed. 

What is the point of u passage like 
“ He abolished the forecastle. There 
were three or four masts. The slcrn- 
niosl, the mi/zen mast, earned a 
triangular lateen sail ”. illustrated by 


iaptains and boys 


History at home 




From London's River 

A ttractively produced volumes 
of social history continue to pour 
forth. In hts survey of Town Life 
Peter Moss singles out representative 
periods: Rome in ad 150 and Eng- 
land in MOO, late Tudor times, in 
the eighteenth century and id J905, 
■following these by a rapid history o£ 
American towns, showing how they 
adapted ideas from older countries. 
Rome is the most successfully pre- 
sented, through the eyes of a visiting 
British merchant, fivery aspect of 
work, play, religion or the govern- 
ment of the city is described, with 
vivid humorous details presumably 
suggested by classical satire. The 
organization behind such apparently 
effortless civilization is explained, 
and a final poetic view left in the 
mind, of Rome from a hilltop at 
night with its many lights. 

The life of English cities has been 
better presented elsewhere (though 
there are intriguing new examples of 
medieval lawbreaking, ingenious 
tradespeople and thieves) ; the author, 
moreover, seems sometimes to make 
his people look at conditions 
through present-day eyes. The later 
periods stress the development of 
modern tmyn life, and the gradual 
sophistication of features Inherited 
from earlier times. The basic black- 


and-white drawings have effective 
vigour and simplicity. 

Comparison with the new edition 
of Eric ilc Muni's valuable story of 
a city’s growth, London’s Hiver, 
shows whut can be done with 
the straightforward non- (id ion a I 

account : it is well-documented, 

illustrated by quotation from con- 

S ontry literature with footnotes 
rig single events or features in 
the context of their continuing his- 
tory. With so ninny reconstructions 
of the past on the market, we can 
afford to be keenly critical of stand- 
ards of presentation and. ' accuracy. 
Another reissue shows that respon- 
sible writers are awnre of this need : 
R. J. Unstead *s Houses, originally 
the first volume of Black's Junior 
Reference scries, is now revised and 
enlarged with many photographic 
illustrations. A pity that some sites 
are inadequately identified, when 
not only ** a manor house ”, but “ a 
lake-village built in Germany " is 
not outside the reach of young 
travellers nowadays. The book's 
chief value is still the good architec- 
tural diagrams, and unusual infor- 
mation, like word-origins (for in- 
stance, “windowpnnc" from spac- 
ing in “ post nnd pan " work), or the 
utilization of hair cut from monks’ 
tonsures to strengthen plaster. 

'Every possible aspect of (he func- 
tioning of a modern town seems 
admirably covered in L. F. Hobley’s 
The Town Councillor, a fictional 
account based on one citizen's deci- 
sion to stand for election because a 
mysterious disease strikes all council 
employees together, cleverly reveal- 
ing the extent to which we rely on 
them in. daily life. We follow every 
step of the campaign which he and 
his family promote against a friend 
who stands for economy over spend- 
ing. Electioneering speeches are 
given in full. The children help by 
research in the. Public Library— 
which neatly disposes of the history 
of boroughs and drier statistical 
material. The story is readable, even 
exciting, (hough at times the dia- 
logue creaks a little and the ironic 



Front The Escape of the Ten inns 


a drawing of a rapier# 
piece gun, the function ^ 
lerisiics nf which ureneva 
in the text ? if cltiUu, 

“ 'I weiity-live or more . 
pinnaces and over lug 
men " set out from PL; 
they not likely to sum 
pinnace is sumelhing oil, 
ship 7 Why docs the » 
i ;uliz on page 17 look, 
different from its position. 

Did anyone think that i 
were included to help chill 
stand the text, or arc Ihq 
to break the page and $r 
period llavour? Given; 
ami this readership and JOnl BLfUDFF. ■ 
of 31 maps and drawiimi _ 
sihlc to allocate 7 to head* Escu|,c of ll,e f9nvm * 
der sketches of gentlemen grated Anne Culvenor. 
to ships, each nieasurio^Sm an. £1.50. (.582 1 50 J 5 9) 

mutely 2 by 2j inches, ttjN GARFIELD (in consultation 
original size of ihe vessel.* DAVID PROCTOR) : 
much alike and set seu ;M 

apart so that comparison: , *7 4 , a< . 

and as frontispiece a ra ,sf ra led by A n I ony _ Mail land . 
and Portugal with the i^ ins ' £, -5. 7) 

marked Madrid nnd silRNARD FERGUSSON ■. 

Europe”? lins. £1-25. (00 192148 7) 

This book is no worse 

others produced for three lively stories by accomplished 
season which are bou|I? ors Have boys of the ninclecnlh- 
... , . , tury for their heroes; all arc set 

library sliclvos bnckground of iwluil | 

anyone bothers to look ni or y U1]( | :i || nre involved with the 
close attention and revits but there the resemblance ends 
link dare not give spun; each author has chosen an 
assessment to '‘nffestingly different angle from 
accounts” of old-hat suhjtch to view his tale. 

Spanish Armada. While *n The Escape of the Fenians, 
the cool humour of Gillng of the nearly-failed plot to 
the wide sympathies of J.*ue transported Irish prisoners 
Townsend anti the percefn the Swan River colony in 
nation of Helen CrcswelUtem Australia, in the year 1875, 
time to deplore the lackll Buddce gives us the story 
standing of children cxeirtre on. The narrative is put into ever 
considerable proportion of forthright mouth of Jamie and 


information hooks. to, one of the wandering boys 
» pick up a living along the sea 
river shore by ferrying travcl- 
and who is one of the only three 
nted characters in the book, 
acted by the strong personality 
Captain John Collins, the sup- 
id American who is really an 
limit. >■ ,r Iv. Wt At* patriot ill disguise, when he 

r tr JL Sh Vin the port, Jamie becomes 

[nclliile useful dfiEA* rffS 

would Iikc l,, m t Irish scMlcrs * including the 

c n ’e, | 1c i .vir tte 1 n d te^ ly lnvo,vcd Filler McCabe. Ho 
« VC ’ !!.‘:!"J!V more and more in sympathy 


plun to rescue the convicts 
naming them was eoflk yy Uh a | ( lhc fcc | ing bchiiu | 


use him as informer. In the end it is 
Jamie's own dramatic action in 
jumping off the bulwark of the ship 
taking the Fenians away, risking 
sharks and paddle wheels in order to 
deflect the pursuing naval vessel, 
that wins the day. 

Telling of lough men. self-reliant 
boys und a country that is more 
relentless than cither and giving a 
wealth of detail about the daily life 
of those early colonial days, this is a 
straightforward story that rings ab- 
solutely true, and with a ring of 
Iron. If there is any criticism to be 
made of (he storytelling it is perhaps 
even too straightforward; equal 
weight is given to such a variety of 
characters and situations (lint, 
lucking w little the shading and 
highlighting which turn history into 
story-telling, the going strikes an 
occasional heavy patch. 

If Paul Buddcc's view is level nnd 
panoramic, that in Leon Garfield's 
Child O'War (written in consultation 
with David Proctor) is exactly the 
opposite, for the author presents 
both the hero und the sea battles he 
takes part in stcrcoscnpicnlly. Sir 
John Thcophilus Lee, the youngest 
boy— at the age of live and a half— 
to join His Majesty’s Navy, 
on whose actual memoirs the 
story is based, is shown to us not 
only as a snobbish old man remin- 
iscing but through the eyes of his 
own children watching him ; the 
stark facts of a British sailor’s life 
and the peerless actions they fought 
in arc shown in a fuzz of extempori- 
zation, through receding archways of 
fretwork, as it were. 

Though Leon Garfield’s inventive 
rc-crcatinn of the Victorian scene is 
as ingenious ns ever, though, even nt 
several removes and through the 
pen of Sir T. Lee, the clear facts of 
the sea battles compel their own 
lucid prose, the two do not mix ; it 
is ns though someone had spun a 

ticco 
ere, 


somehow imnlics dcspil^ V c 1 , nfi . bchint ! 11 ,s ns lhou « h someone had spur 
hihii.ior .nhv ihaii* 1 * 8 . h,s own slurt *y wits against . cocoon of candy floss round n pi 

reader the bS may ° Spiciol,S policc ' who WQnl to of stccl - Tl,erc " rc two storics » 
ultimate authority. 

Another volume by V* • I s 

s^^iMictorian working men 

interestingly with ardj^ 
evidence of prehistoric .sJOErick GKICK: 
nnd methods of dnliM ! ta T _ m Co «„. 
photographs show earlier Sawbones 

lions and lost villages, tfrated by Ian Ribbons 
played respectively by jtfd University Press. £1. 
women In each century uni? 13 39 6) 


one of lam.il ul family lik and the 
oilier id straight, mi whimsical 
action, and though both may be in 
the memoirs each would sucm to be 
for an entirely dilferciil taste. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that a young reader 
following Alexander and Swiftsiire 
into action would want to be switched 
to Euphcmia's predilection for jelly, 
or that anyone sharing Henrietta's 
romantic dreams would care much 
about the line of battle at Cape St 
Vincent. Between them the interest 
flickers hither and thither, like a com- 
pass needle gone mad. 

The sea in Bernard Fergusson's 
Captain John Niven — that surround- 
ing the Maori-inhabited islands of 
New Zealand— is neither an escape 
route nor a battleground but u well- 
loved way of life ; the history is not 
of war or injustice but a moving 
chronicle of.iho.se people, hath native 
and settlers, who have chosen (his way 
to live. The hero, based on the true 
character of Captain John Bollons, 
whom the author met and deeply 
admired in his youth, and who died 
only in 1922, is shown from (wo 
points in his life. 

In the first part of the story we 
see him as an eager hoy of sixteen, 
fresh from Scotland, in the curly 
events which are U> form his life 
and character — when his ship Ihe 
Loch Ranzn goes ashore off the 
island of Mola Uira and lie elects to 
stay there and live with the family 
of his friend Peter Putiki, to learn 
Ihe Maori language and ways. In the 
second part we see him as the 
mature man who has become nn 
almost legendary figure as he sails 
between the islands on government 
service, with that same Peter as his 
first male. 

These two points of view form an 
unusual and well-chosen device, for 
they leave the mind of the reader 
free to fill in the years between and 
work for itself, surely the most 
rewarding form of writing. And 
what a wealth of material the mind 
is given to work upon, from the 
oaken characters of the Scottish sen 
enptains to those of the Maori 
chieftains with llicir rmcicnl wisdom, 
traditions and taboos ; from the 
unspoilt peace of the island which 
John feels as he wakes on his bed of 
ferns to hear the dawn chorus of 
birds to his adventures with Peter as 
they go ” mullon-birding” or rum- 
smuggling, or get shanghaied by n 
villainous trader and escape. Here is 
the true lore of the Islands, and oF a 
seafaring life among them nnd 
through the whole story the charac- 
ters of John Niven and his contem- 
poraries breathe like the sea wind. 


writers like Thomas Tud.JJicllne 


L-tllAiifif.. • . . . Kiuunu, iiMjuun a auuiai bunwicuw, 

In hc f b ,u^ bl7 Promising subject for a grip- begins to help his father with his 
°\ 1 -m- 1 .iiit' a 5 l Qr y~'^ um berlng countryside surgery, nnd is accepted by the nav- 
riods and oinic ,fl$d by savage hordes ; fearful ,, ' m n •'*'»■’»«»•»»«» iwnn» caiuknn*o 
war, ‘Vjrjts : villa innilC onnlP'jolAre • 


again, however, some v xish Hamilton. £1.40. 
referred to by their surnH 02135 3) 
nnd “ Edward Carpci fe 
" I. R. Acton ” are cite” 

qualification, though thready Victorian navvies seem a 
appear in the biblic 
greater 
with methods 
Ing since the last 
such 
feedinj 
into 
sents 

modern — - — , .a*-*** uuuugn, me orcacncs 
?mvn Cl |Sf^ r i 11 CW cr0 " A them spanned, we choose our 
town life. * and the white steam-pennon 

— 'pong ’.Many children's writers 

Pr.Tia Moss: Town Life Terry Coleman's docu- 

Ases. Illustrated. Harraf ary on the railway navvies must 
59824 3). jbeen tempted to try to make a 


The main theme concerns young 
Tom Suwbridgc. He is at school in 
the south of England, and is disgusted 
when his father tells him that he pro- 
poses to leave his practice down there 
and move to the north because the 
navvies working on n stretch of Pen- 
nine tunnel urgently need a surgeon. 
He is even gloomier in the holidays 
when hc encounters the bleak moor- 
land and the bleak northern charac- 
ters. Predictably though, he is 
gradually assimilated into the back- 
ground, acquires a social conscience. 


vies as a promising young sawbones. 
Loosely attached to the story— so 



Bnc or M«f.: L.„uIohs fe 1 ' Jj* di fficaHy is to 
trated by Heather Copley f !' nin a ■ firm story 

pher Chamberlain, riches. Frederick 

£1.50 (370 00846 4). * who dedicates Young Tom 

R r I'mvti/iii- UtmseS. ^IA. l “. T . erry L ^^ eman * has cnanicier anu me rcimiiic mnuswijn;. 

Bhck * £M0 1 7 136 I3<M to abandon any of He vividly evokes that bleak, black 

Met £LJ0 (7 36 iw pne sympathizes, but details moorland : " Hostile, blank and Wet 

.r*r£ wffir an historical account en- it seemed a Jand fit 'only for the bleat- 

!&<& w can *“*?..* IT- 


pages 

perpetrated by Dick Diamond, one 
of the shadier navvies. A precocious 
young labourer is tutored in calculus 
by Mrs Sawbridge and rises to design 
locomotives for Mr Brunei. There 
are also a great number of episodes 
taken from the real-life building of 
the Woodhead tunnel. 

The author's real strength lies in his 
power to describe the northern 
character and the Pennine landscape. 


and greedy foxes and the sad moor- 
land birds whose cries were swal- 
lowed up by the mist." If hc hud 
allowed himself to write just about 
Tom in this strange new world it 
might have been a more compelling 
book. He has been ill-served by his 
illustrator too ; Ian Ribbons, so suc- 
cessful with his own books, has here 
produced what mostly seems to be 
a tangle of barbed wire und smudges. 

William Mnyne can never be less 
than a very accomplished writer, even 
when, as in The Incline , he himself 
seems unexcited by his subject. It is 
a story centred on h stone quarry 
ip the 1900s; the incline is the track 
on which the wagons full of stone puli 
each oilier up and down. Mason’s 
father is the overseer, at odds with 
Jedediah Spitalhouse. once just a 
quarrymao himself, and now tho 
quarry's owner. Mason feels his first 
stirrings of adolescent love — for 
Moira, Jedcdinh's daughter who, by 
virtue of her father’s status, moves in 
a different world from Mason, a 
world (which she docs not care tor) 
of governesses and ladylike be- 
haviour. Skilfully, according to his 
wont, William Mayne dissects the 
situation : the feelings of Mason for 
Moira, the tensions between the 
parents, the altitude of the quurrymen 
to one who has bettered himself. 
Perhaps it would have made a better 
novel for adults, for it is a book about 
children rather than For them. 





The Fairy Tale Treasury 

VIRGINIA HAVILAND & RAYMOND BRIGGS 

Here is a book which heu been long awaited — tho natural companion 
to The Mother Goose Tmisury winch won tho 1980 Kate ftroaiuiwuy 
Modal — contain inn ull the nursery favour) tea, \vi>ndoiiuUy illustrated 
in colour and black ^ -and -white. August 1‘d.Ou 

Dinosaurs and All That Rubbish 

MICHAEL FOREMAN 

Ono nf tho major iiieLuro bonk artists in this country hrw produced 
n thoroughly modern fable for our times— amt a most antortainiu” 
story. October £Mc) 

Mouse Trouble 

JOHN YEOMAN & QUENTIN BLAKE 

A starving tnhby cut is suddenly lot loose muting tho windmill mice, 
with Iq tally unexpected results; u new book by u talented team. 

October £7.25 

One Fine Day 

NONNY HOCJROGIAN 

A distinguitthed American illuul valor raU-Ha an old Armenian folk- 
tale about a greedy fux who loacs his tail. Winner of tho 1971 
Caldecott Medal. October £1.40 

Look What I Can Do 

JOSE ARUEGO 

Anything can happen in u picture book by Jose Aruego, and when 
one carabao says 'Look what i can do' Lo another carabao it certainly 
doca. Named by tlio New York Times us one or Lite ten best picture 
books of 1071. July £L1B 

The Mule of Avignon 

ALPHONSE DAUDET & JOHN LAWRENCE 

John Lawroneo brings tho Avignon uf I’opo Uunifiu'o \o lifo in 

detailed, glowing pictures in this adaptation of a hilarious Kroneli 

story. October £1,40 

Ajit. 3 

EZRA JACK KEATS 

Hum notfl out lu And thc< liurmnnicii player in his apartment block 
nnd finch) not only llio niuttioioii but n now trullt. A si u mi tug and 


sensitive picture 


ly tlio u 
book by 


nn artist of luternntionul repulo. 




ugust £1.75 


Pet Show! 

EZRA JACK KEATS 

There is a pot show in tho itqlfihbaurUaod, uml everyone 1ms pota to 
bo judged. Tlie nowost titlo in tho fnmous nurics featuring Archie, 
Petor and Willie tlio dog. September £1.40 

Tlie Wizard of Wallaby Wallow 

JACK KENT 

Tho Wizard of Wnllnby Wallow has magic spells, all in neatly 
labelled bottles, for turning folks into something cine. A charming 
story by the artist of The rat Cal. August £1.80 

Leo the Late Bloomer 

ROBERT KRAUS & JOSE ARUEOO 

Leo couldn't do any tiling right— but ho would bloom in his own good 
time. A really funny story by the author /artist team who produced 
Whose Mouse are You ? September £1.80 

Numbers 

JOHN REISS 

A new concept in counting books in which Jolui Reiss not only 
illuminates visually numbers one to twenty but carries tho child 
forward through multiples of ton to one thousand, October £1.40 

Amos and Boris 

WILLIAM STEIG 

A strange and touching saga of a friendship between Amos, fl sea- 
faring mouse, and Boris, a whale. William Steig was awarded the 
Caldecott medal for an earlier picture book. October £2 .40 

The Woodcutter's Duck 

KRYSTYNA TURSKA 

A retelling of a Polish folk-tale, illustrated with dramatic fareo 
and colour, a story with all the right ingredients— a hero with a 
kind heort. magical powers, a villain anil a satisfying ending. 

October £ 1.40 

Savez-vous Planter les Choux? 

ANNE ROCKWELL 

Anne Rockwell has chosen, translated and illustrated twenty-nine 
French songs for children. Simple musical settings for voice, piano 
or recorder are also provided. October £1.80 



Soq. £1,25 each. 
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All the colours of the rainbow 


I . 



More picture books 


T he* catholic tiv of children's 
tastes in literature is well 
matched these days by the vari- 
ety of picture books being produced 
for them. A glance at the current 
crop reveals material to satisfy every 
juvenile literary whim, whether it is 
Tot the topical or the traditional, for 
realism or for fantasy, fur adventure 
and suspense or for the humdrum 
domestic scene. 

In Albert and the Green Houle, a 
tall story about a lone round-the- 
world yachtsman, Elizabeth Hose 
contrives to include a touch of all 
these elements: she gives us the 
terrors of the deep, storm and 
shipwreck, the amazing coinci- 
dences of tile true fairy tale, nil the 
paraphernalia of an air-sea rescue 
operation and a cosy ending with 
fish-cakes for ten. GeraJd Rose's 
bright, cheerful illustrations have a 
good nautical flavour and a primi- 
tive quality matching the impressive 
comic naivety of the hero himself. 

Suspense and adventure are the 
keynotes of Helen Piers's Snail and 
Caterpillar. Finding that the cab- 
bage in which his friend the cater- 
pillar lives has been cut and loaded 
on to a lorry bound for market, 
Snail -sets out with great loyalty and 
singlemindcdncss to rescue her and 
find her a new home. With truly 
Keatsian empathy Helen Piers initi- 
ates us into the slow and painful 
ways of the snail, for whom there 
ure no quick moves and no short 
cuts— a disability rendered particu- 
larly frustrating by the fact that 
most of his acquaintances arc ex- 
tremely agile. Pauline Baynes’s beau- 
tifully exact and vivid illustrations 
help splendidly, both by showing the 
meadow-world from the snail's eye 
view and by underlining the humour 
of the story. 

Young enthusiasts for realism 
have probably already enjoyed 
Anthony Colbert's Amanda Has a 
Surprise. In his second book. 
Amanda Goes Dancing, Mr Colbert 
provides further justification for his 
belief that a simple account of the 
ordinary events of life will supp[y 
the young child with as much imagi- 
native delight as any more strenuous 
flights of fantasy. Amanda's father 
lakes her on his bicycle to dancing 
class, they buy fruit and flowers in 
the market-place, Amanda puls a 
coin in a collecting box and she sees 
n wedding. Children, like great diar- 
ists. thrive on this kind of appar- 
ently trivial detail, and. the lovingly 
drawn black-and-white pictures, as 
well as the text, sire full of the 
astonishing unimportant things that 
children see and remember. 

Russell Hobart's Herman the 
Loser is another book dealing in 
realistic terms with the everyday 
preoccupations of children, though 
here the reader identifies less closelv 
with the standpoint of the central 
character, a boy with a familiar 
problem : 

“ My cowboy hat Is lost," said 
Herman. 

“ It Is gone." 

‘‘Look for it." said Mother 
Herman looked in (he biscuit jar and 
he looked in the bathtub- 
• " 1 can't find it,” he said 
'* It Is not anywhere.” 

Most parents will have been here 
before. They will also recognize 
Herman's genuine mystification 
when other people find quite easily 
the things that he has given up for 
lost. The crisis comes when Hermap 
loses the watch his father has lent 
him, but with a little tactful manage- 
ment from his bemused but under- 
standing family he Bnds both the 
watch and some valuable self-respect. . 
Lillian Hoban's black-and-white 
drawings arc cosily appropriate, " 

The young hero of Messy Mal- 
colm, by Terry • Ingteby and Jenny 
Taylor, is another boy with a ser- 
ious defect ; he is a good and 
capable child, but he will wipe his 
hands on his trousers. However, this 
is po domestic drama, but rich and 
delightful fantasy. One Tuesday, 
when he has rendered all his troiis- 
er^ unwearable, Malcolm has to go 
out; in his best Sunday kilt. The 
butcher sees him wearing" it an d 
shuts up shop, thinking that there 
\ must be a festival going on. From 
there things snowball iuitil ft festival 
actually takes place, with flags, 
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The Twelve Days u{ Christ* 

unseasonably, perhaps bun would cosl morc tl,Jin Iwcnty 
brilliantly this basic requirer P° unds 10 bl| y lhc P icturc books TC ~ 
Wiklsmiili is one of those i» viewCl1 ‘ ,n lhc oppose P»fio— not 
who appreciate the value of counting any ol those very nearly ns 
iered expanses of page j'good noticed below. Anil all these in 
brightly jewelled patches t ^present less than a quarter of 
contrast with satisfying J’lhe high-quality picture books pub- 
matt surfaces to give a gio, Ushed each year. Not even the lib- 
minder of the magic 0 f Chri raric-s can stock them all. Paperback 
versions can never convey the luxury 
_ . 7~ T* of the originals, but they arc a great 

F and i/iV- ?;’»•■ deaI bcl,cr lh:,n notllin 8. since 

Fuber! tl.25. (571 (wmq 1968 Penguin have built up a cojlcc- 
ii „ .. (ion of sixty Picture Pullins for which 


Pni n^o f anyone concerned with small child- 
man. CL25 . i5« |52tf»S ,t ‘ ren im,st be Profoundly grateful. The 
. .. . latest to appear is Henny-Penny: 

•\niikinv Cm iii hi: beautiful pictures by William Slobbs 

>« Mas an linn. £L of , hc tt ^ yani J laKxU so uncere- 

. ' ‘ . ... . nioniously snapped up by Foxy- 
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n^'^ woxy in Joseph Jacobs's splendid 

vli; U ^ version of the old talc. 

Work Ll.c-t37 4.70Ml InspircJ by Penguin - S example, 

1 ! rrs In!, 1 i ns .md Jlnny l p nn have now produced their first 


Messy Malcolm. 

ri y "? lc i.n7 1 w'niMi VCT * B ° od ,hcy :,re - Nice sti,T cover!i ' 

„ in varying sizes to suit the originals. 
Jan W Mil : Rabbtt. L a0( j llt 25p each very good value, 

by Peter Painull- Ljjjp: Small boys (notoriously harder to 
Rooks, tl.tu. (.s- 15,6J - please) seem particularly well catered 
M.uui'iui HmV Graham: 1. f or . — Slruwwelpcter, Gumdrop the 
die Barking Bird. Bodley Hr. cnr< A | berl Herbert Hawkins (the 
(37u i)l 141 4) naughtiest boy in the world), Orlando 

Paii Gaiponi: Thnr A> ant | John Burningham's enterprising 

Fables. ' Wmlil ■* Work. ft m0l ^ e TrublolT are among the 
42!«)7 X> heroes. The picture below is from a 

l'ii »na I'u i ni ii : The him' Bill Piccolo — Old Macdonald Had Some 
University Pies. 11.25. ft. Flats, by Judith and Ron Barrett. 

X) 

Iii iin Mil ill Wa 1 1 * : A/rnfci- 
Oxford University Press. ( 

27‘KiX4 4) j 

Hrixn Wu issmuii: file Tftdu' 

Christmas. Oxford UniW. 

£ 1.1(1. (l‘» 27%K1 X) IT«. 
lishcd on Inly 2d] 


eleven Piccolo Picture Books. And 


From The Blue Biol 


music, dancing, military parades and 
even the presence of the King him- 
self. Lynette Hemma tit's pleasantly 
realistic paintings enliven every 
page, adding substance to the brief 
nurralive and echoing its humour. 

Animal lovers get their own spe- 
cial helping of fantasy in Jan Wahl's 
potior Rabbit, a charming and 
imaginative tale impressively illus- 
trated by Peter Parnall. When Rabbit 
is appointed doctor by the other 
animals he carries out his work 
efficiently and conscientiously, but 
tie tukes his responsibilities so ser- 
iously that he makes himself ill, and 
then it is the turn of his patients to 
look after him. The quiet earnest- 
ness of the story is accentuated by 
the beautiful illustrations where 
meticulously detailed surfaces in 
black-and-white arc contrasted with 
flat nrens of white or milled colour. 
Every now and then an illustrator in 
black-and-white appears who makes 
one wonder momentarily why other 
artists bother with full colour: 
Anthony Colbert is one such, and 
Peter Parnall is another. 

The animal world is well repre- 
sented in this batch of stories. With 
R‘-njy and the Harking Bird we have 
another winner. Here. Margaret 
Bloy Graham, the distinguished 
illustrator of Gene Zion’s books 
about Harry, the dirty dog, illus- 
trates a story of her own making. 
Like the Harry stories, this one is 
about a dog with a problem : Benjy 
dislikes Aunt Sarah's parrot, Tilly, 
at the best of times, because when 
she comes to slay no one has any 
attention to spare for him. Bui when 
Tilly actually learns to bark, Benjy 
feels that life has become completely 
unbearable, and he decides to get rid 
of her. This is a funny book with a 
very satisfactory ending, and (he 
author's illustrations are all that we 
have come to expect of her. 

In Paul Galdonc's Three Aesop 
Fo.x Fables we see animals in a 
traditional selling, Aesop’s fables 
generally seem rather arid reading 
for children, partly because of their 
brevity, but Mr Galdone puts three 
together (the Fox and the Grapes, 
the Fox and the Stork, the. Fox and 
the Crow), adorning them with 
crisp, witty illustrations fringed with 
leaves and lendrils, so as to give us, 
rather than three bleak and separate 
moral lessons, three events in the 
life of a very convincing central 
character. His fox is. a voluptuous 
creature with wicked green eyes who 
slinks and slides and smiles his way 
through the book in a thoroughly 
untrustworthy manner. 

Fiona French's The Blue Bird, a 
story set in seventeenth-century 
China, has many of the traditional 
fairy-tale trappings. Jade Lotus’s 
beautiful blue bird refuses to sing, 
so. she and her friend, the scholar 
vhiang Ti, decide to seek _£be help 
of art enchantress . who issSW to 
understand the language of birds. As 
they travel they befriend various 
animals who .accompany them on 
their journey, and when the en- 
chantress turns out to be a terrifying 
enemy with a particular hatred of 
birds the animals are' able 1 : to help 


them. The story is satisfying, and 
th: very striking Willow Pattern 
style of illustration demonstrates 
once again Fiona French’s skill in 
working with unconslricted imagina- 
tion within a rigid formal frame- 
work. 

Bernadette Watts has shown on 
several occasions how much enjoy- 
ment an illustrator can add to the 
richest traditional material. In 
Mother Holly, she lakes one of the 
most appealing of fairy stories ami 
illustrates it with a memorable series 
of pictures accurately reflecting its 
every mood. The desolation of the 


good, beautiful daughter who has to 
sit spinning by the well late into the 
night; the airy magic of Mother 
Holly's meadow ; snow falling like a 
blessing on the world when the girl 
shakes Mother Holly’s bed ; the 
golden sun shining in through (he 
window of the lazy lie- a -bed daugh- 
ter; all these arc sensitively depicted 
in paintings that have a kind of 
peasant sturdiness in keeping with 
the story's origins. 

Ultimately, what every reader, 
whatever his taste in stories, demands 
of a picture hook is that it should be 
good to look at. Brian Wildsmilh's 


Old stories, new pictures 


T hl illustrations in many child- 
ren's hooks today are such it 
delight to the adult, such a riot 
of colour and stylistic experiment, 
that sometimes it appears that the 
child and its demands arc forgotten : 
of course, illustrations and text 
should open doors, leach new 
sounds and new ideas to delight 
both car and eye, but if the style is 
too extreme, it defeats its own ends. 
This seems to apply particularly to 
illustration : a child's appetite for 
unusual words and cadences is often 
greater than its visual appreciation. 
Only when a perfect balance is 
achieved is a book completely suc- 
cessful. 

The Old Woman who Lived in a 
Vine <}ar Battle used to be told every 
hairwashing night in Rumer God- 
den's family— it is a version of the 
greedy fisherman legend, with, in 
this case, the story ending happily if 
morally. Miss Gadden's effortless, 
flowing style never slips into banal- 
ity, remaining firmly rooted in re- 
cognizable. everyday life, not in the 
least fairy I ike or. remote despite its 
theme. The accompanying water- 
colours are apposite and realistic 
enough to illustrate the story , satis- 
factorily for a small child, while a 
parent must appreciate their delicate 
humour. 

Gloomy and too impressionistic— 
this might be the criticism a child 
would apply to the appearance of 
Beauty and the Beast, a retelling by 
Philippa Pearce of the traditional 
story in her admirable, balanced 
prose. There is plenty of text to 
gratify the reader, with a sensible 
and informative footnote on 
sources. The pictures are dark and 
mysterious : pages, text and all, are 
coloured in soft, - mottled blue, 
yellow, mauve and orange. Ab with 
so many of Longman's books, it is a 
delight to look at. But the high 
quality would generally only be 
appreciated by a far older child than 
that for whom the story is written. 

Another pleasant tale, this time 
from the Arabinn Nights, is A gib 
and the Honey Cakes, a strange, 
vague story of lovers parted and 
reunited years later through their 
son’s appetite for honey cakes. The 
text is good but rather episodic as if 
suffering from : over-abbreviation. 
Indeed Kathleen Lines tells us, in 
. another footnote* that, she hag taken 


iL from a far longer story. Faxy, 
informative illustrations by Barry 
Wilkinson abound, although it is a 
pity that they arc not all in colour. 

Bright, stained -glass designs ami 
colour characterize Joanna Trough- 
toifs illustrations in her retelling of 
Sir G a wain mid the Loathly Damsel. 
He marries her out of duly to King 
Arthur and, needless to sav, discovers 
her to be beautiful and good, be- 
witched by a wicked sister. The 
pictures arc vivid and dominate the 
text with their bold black outlines. 

Joanna Trnughton, in a softer 
mood, also illustrates The Sea 
Knight, one of six booklets pro- 
duced by Black ic. This is the second 
batch : each story has a different 
artist at work, and the standard is so 
good that it is a pity thnt the 
narrator of the .series, Euan Cooper- 
Willis, cannot do better : the stories 
are mere prdcis. without any excite- 
ment. But the quality of the illustra- 
tions raises these booklets well 
above most productions of this type. 

Edward Ardizzone has chosen to 
set The Babes in the Wood in nn 
eighteenth-century selling, using as 
text a ballad dating from 1640, as 
we are told in an extensive and 
again excellent footnote. Delightful 
as the pictures arc, one could quib- 
ble with the setting : the savage little 
story seems belter suited to the 
Middle Ages. Also, entertaining as 
the ballad is for an adult, a child 
might have preferred a prose ver- 
sion. But one cannot really quarrel 


Rumer Goddgn: The Old Woman who 
Lived Jn a Vinegar Bottle. Illustrated 
b y Hedderwick. Macmillan. 

£1.50. (333 13108 8). 

Philippa Pearce: Beauty and the Beast. 
Illustrated by Alan Barrett. Longman 
Young Books. £1.25. (582 15270 4) 

Aglb and the Honey Cakes. Edited by 
Kathleen Lines, illustrated by Barry 
Wilkinson. Bodley Head. £1.10. (370 
01il40 6) 

Joanna ^Trough ton ; Sir Gawain and the 
Loathly Damsel, Macmillan. £1:50. 
(333 13518 0) 

Blackie’s Little Picture Books. Euan 
Cooper-Willis: , King Furry Face. 
Illustrated by Mary Dinsdale. (216 
89212 0i The Lord of the Mice. Illus- 
trated by Faith Jaqucs. (216 89213 9). 
Mr and Mrs Vinegar. Illustrated by 
■ Anne Knight. (216: 89214 7) The 



Laura Ca'miuN: Tut Point and his Lilllr 
Flute. Illustrated by Arnold l.nbcl. 
Longman. 70p. (5x2 1 5 J bl *J» 

A shod pastoral [file about a small boy 
who lives in the Indian jungle. There is 
less incident than in Helen Uannermnn. 
but sounder advice about coping with 
tigers. Arnold Lobel's illustrations are 
mannered without being fussy and com- 
plement the simplicity with which Laura 
Cntfton tells her improbable story. 

MANi Ri.n Kvnt-it: The Little Slipper 
Man. Illustrated by Monika Laim- 
gruher. Humish Hamilton. £1.25 
(241 1)21294) 

Engaging fantasy, delightfully illustrated 
by Monika Laimgruber, a bout a small 
invisible man of no consequence to any- 
one: 

** It is not really worth seeing him " 
said the grass witch. " He is quite 
small. He has a little head as round 
as a potato, and thin stalky legs like 
a grasshopper. He just walks about 
by himself all (he time, and that is 
all there is to him. There is nothing 
more to be said." 

Enraged when he overhears this crushing 
estimate or his importance, the little 
man decides that he is going to be seen 
and noticed, so he steals a pair of 
slippers and causes great astonishment 
by running down tnc street. in them. 
Rut when all is said and done, what 
astonishes everyone is the sight of a 
pair of si i Pliers moving unaided, and the 
little man is as inconsequential as ever. 

Htlvn Orcusu: Peter Bull. Illustrated 
by Kelly Oechsli. World's Wotk. 
£1.20. (437 64450 2) 

In this very funny traditional Danish 
tale a farmer and his wife, being child- 
less, decide to adopt their pet bull-calf 
and pay the rascally town clerk to teach 
it to speak. Monstrously, though realis- 
tically. the story cuds happily for every- 
one except the enlf, who is eaten. Kelly 
Oechsli’s pictures are willy nnd inven- 
tive. 


with such an elegantly f. 
little work of ait. • 

Seven Talcs by //««* ® 

Andersen ill list ratal by I 
Scmlak hut only now sirrW 
from America, although p 
there in 195‘J. Engaging - v 

pictures arc. Scnthik’s style mean Adamson: The Village Given. 
expanded and matured sow-. World's Work. £1.10. (437 20370 2) 
the Imok seems a little ib' When a workmun starts digging on the 
collection contains one or ^village green, speculation runs high 
known stories, translated pk among the children nbmtl what he is 
enough, but there is one braking. Suggestion include a paddling 
this hook was produced faPooI. swmgs unci a mbbit hmch.but the 


interesting- an adult n)iig37taigorous illustrations— -far more fluid 
.space they use here wouHjmd relaxed in style than her belicr- 
huve been filled by another st'Jcnown Topsy and Tim pictures. 

The Tinder Box really i<:.. n , 

stranuc xtnrv • on rcrcudiif Acif,M BrAger: The Caterpillar s 

si range , on rare iu t illustrated by Katrin Brandt. 

M R James s racy Bodley Head. £1.10. (370 01142 2) 

struck by Its happy umoraw . , , . 

should the unscrupulous ■ ■. od . ? ft ^ rm T S u- a 

the princess ? But his and jnto a butterfly. This 

,-c V ^ n.iinril t hlcdy presented little e lenientary science 

is so endearing, so natural jf |umed jnti3 somclhi ' g qnitc 

child, or adult. mtist bu ^(extraordinary by Katrin Brandt's enor- 
a . . .Andersen ■* uirecincsj .^ously appealing paintings, which pre- 
criticism. The pictures— a world of nature you can almost 
and splendidly solid dogs, V);. feel and smell, 
hancc lhc text. L> 

Animal Castle docs nol ^Laurent de Brunhoff: Babar and die 
old favourite’ but is the sW; i Fro/«jor. Methuen. 95p. (416088902) 
prince in an nnimal-less ^The even tenor of life In Celcstevillc 
who goes seeking for u vijets a. fillip with a visit from the Old 
beasts. Both text and fflujWy “nd her brother Professor Grjfa- 
suffer from a coyness iWjgffl 1 and addJc,s 

may well enjoy, but whlclffl no1 be happened. 

should nol urge upon l^temc Carle: Rooster Sets Out to See 
cover is the best part. Vlhe World. Dent. £1.50. (460 05857 

'A 

A vivid and brilliant rooster is joined 

Giant’s Bride. Illustrated his exploratory expedition first by 


Glkda Marif. Sciifidl: Moanface. 

Illustrated by Antoni Boratynski. 
Chuifnnt Si Giles: Richard Sadler. 
£1.05.(85410 022 9) 

Moonfacc starts life as a child's paint- 
ing, but by some special lunar magic he 
conics adrift from his page and sets off 
to sec lhc world and In rival the real 
moon. This is hii iiltroctivc fantasy with 
the credibility or a traditional fairy talc. 
Antoni Bomlyriski illustrates it with 
■light scenes that arc magical unit 
memorable. 

Miriam Srnr.i-tN: Herman McGregor's 
World. Illustrated by Harvey Weiss. 
World's Work. £1-05. (437 73352 t) 

In this child-psychology primer Tor the 
very young wc sec how the world of 
Herman McGregor expands as lie grows 
from babyhood to the age of flve or six. 
Everything he needs Is brought to hint 
when he is n baby and this stops hap- 
pening as he grows older, but life pro- 
vides all kinds of compensations and 
excitements. This hopeful and reassur- 
ing book is illustrated by Harvey Weiss 
with cheerful drawings that add a lot 
of incident to the story. 

Patricia Thomas: " Stand Back ", said 
the Elephant, “ I'm Going to 
Sneeze!" Illustrated bv Wallace 
Tripp. World’s Work. £1.10. (437 
79590 X) 


Awful things happen in the jungle when 
the elephant sneezes, and wnen he feels 
a tickle coming on all the birds and 


Illustratedby Joanna Trou^W travellers drop away, so that the 

R92I0 4) Black fe. 1 5 p each 8 'vm us subtraction as well as 
Tt,* ow n.m.A ti,* flair The P> clure s fetching and 
HW pfil hv ^SS 6lou .L ful J l .« nd organized so as to show 

lll^a.edWdwird 1 
Icy Head. £1.10. (370 

Seven Tales by ' Ham ChrbWj&ic Carle ; The Secret Birthday Mes- 

SST* £L25 ' 1241 

23050 3) W ° rld S W ° rk ' b °ok about how Tim seeks 

"g-c roa gg sysjsawss. i Er/c 

ware. II. (7182 0892 /1 jfodcr to feel he h accompanying Tim 
Tanith Lee: A nwwl Castle- his journey down a secret oassaeic 
by Helen Craig. Ma ctm I!*® search of hs gift passage 

.■ {333. 12304 2J ' • • £•, ^ 45 • ' - 
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beasts for miles around implore him 
to stifle it. The sneeze is averted, but 
not the disastrous conseouenccs, for the 
elephant decides to laugh instead. The 
story is told in rollicking verse, well 
matched by Wallace Tripp’s funny, racy 
line drawings. 

Denise and Alain Trez ; The Smallest 

Pirate. Faber. £1.30. (371 09852 5) 
A pacific pirate must be a rare beast, 
but that is what Nicholas is. While the 
other pirates drink rum and sing sea 
shanties, Nicholas makes tiny ships to 
put in their empty bottles and dreams 
up useful inventions. He is always try- 
ing to escape from the other pirates, 
but his ingenuity has made him indis- 
pensable and they refuse to let him go. 
However, he gets his freedom and his 
reward at the end of a gentle little story, 
humorously illustrated in soft, pleasing 
colours. Faber have also reissued an 
earlier Trez picture book. Good Night. 
Veronica, the perfect child's re-creation 
of the mad logic of dream (paperback. 
4Gp). 

MarV VF.F.N: Me ride lit Was Afraid. 

Illustrated by the Author. W. and R. 

Chambers. 85p.,(550 31233 U 
A simple story in clear, bold type with 
clear, bold pictures about a cowardly 
horse who discovers that confidence is 
just a matter of knowing yog can do 
a thing. This Is an amusing picturc 
book at a less frightening price than 
most, and suitable For children who are 
beginning to read to themselves. 
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Macdonald Starters 

Since they were fitsL published sixteen months apt), this 
brilliant series of coinin' information books for 5 to 8 year olds 
has been astonishingly successful. Parents, teachers and 
reviewers (not to mention children) all love the books. Each 
Starter explains one topic in a series of single page full-colour 
illustrations with short captions of ten to twenty words. Every 
hook has a picture dictionary of key words and a simple 
experiment or activity connected with the topic of the book. 
The Basic Starters 50 titles jjop each 
Starters Places 5 titles 35P cflc h 
Starters Long Ago 5 titles 35P each (August) 

Starters Activities 5 titles 30P each (August) 


Beginner’s World 

A magnificent large format scries by the same team 
that produced the original ‘Starters’. Ten volumes 
that form the simplest possible kind of encyclopedia 
for beginning readers, Vocabulary controlled text 
and pages packed with fascinating pictures in 
full colour. 6op each 
First two volumes : December 

September Cars, Lorries and Trains 

Our Earth Ships and Submarines 

Wild Animals Sea and River Animals 




ff V 




Visual Books 


Detailed research, expert authors, attractive yet accurate illustrations and new 
methods of presenting up-to-date information make these books a unique event in 
children's and educational publishing. l'W 10 year olds and upwards. Latest titles: 
September gop each October 

Exploring Space Inside the Earth 

Beneath the Oceans Man’s Environment 


! fotfk ■ ■ 




Introduction 
to Nature 

Dr. Maurice Burton 

For 8 year olds and upwards, this wonderful 
scries is a new behavioural approach to the world 
of animals, backed up by an information-packed 
reference and project section. Lively and accurate 
full-colour illustrations and diagrams, 

September 95p each 
The Life of Birds 
The Life of Fishes 



Mr. Bear, Station 

Master Chizuko Kuratomi 

Illustrated by Kozo Kakimoto. The latest picture 
book about bumbling Mr. Bear finds him starting 
work as stationmastcr at Sleepy Valley station where 
a snow storm almost causes him to miss the. arrival 
of his very first train. Full colour illustrations on 
every page. September £1.35 

Novels 

Telford’s Holiday Ray Pope £t *25 

Himself and the Missing Uncle Kenneth Bird (September) £1 *25 

Danny Dunn and the Swamp Monster 

Jav Williams and Raymond Abrashkin (September) £1-25 

Blue Baccy Catherine Cookson *25 


i 
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OLDER READERS 



I? Ill S°9 a of 

. Noggin the Nog 

' Musi be amongst the best written lexis In current print for flve-ta- 
seven year olds. The plots are enormously funny and so are the 
pictures.' The Observer New titles by Oliver Postgale & Peter Flrmin : 
B THE GAME, 10 THE MONSTER, each 45p. 

Folk Tales 
from the West 

Eileen MoJorty's ' Enthralling collection o! Cornish teles which should 
appeal to a wide ago group/ Teachers World. New printing now ready, 
El. 25. 

The Rev. W. Awdry’s 
Surprise Packet 

A colourful (older of stories, games, puzzles, things to make and 
things to do, a continuing delight for all railway enthusiasts. 90p. 

Fun with Electronics 

by Gilbert Davey. A completely revised edition with up-to-date Informa* 
tion on both ready built designs and circuits which can be built up 
from components : all-wave and short-wave receivers, amplifiers and 
loudspeakers for hl-ri. electric guitars, etc. Cl. 25 

The Tinder Box 

A colourful, picture book edition ol the well-known HanB Anderson 
story of the humble soldier who finds an old tinder box which brings 
him not only riches but the highest position in the land. Cl. 05. 

Three Ancient Kings 

Barbara Leonle Picard superbly retells stories of hero kings made 
famous in epic, saga and legend : Gilgamesh, King ot Erech, Hroif 
Kraki, King of Denmark, and Conary, High King of Ireland. Cl. 25. 

Ant and Bee 
Go Shopping 

Angela Banner’s new Ant and Bee adventure to teach young children 
all about shape- Illustrated In lull-colour, 40p. 

Games to Improve 
Your Child’s English 

by A. Hurwltz & A. Goddard. 66 games that cover some of the 
stickiest patches of EngiiBh language teaching and really are fun. £1.55. 

21 NeW'fitraat, London, EC2 KAYE & WARD 


C kif 

fh € c$UCa'fa'or\ 

fat 6 iXtfih 

The latest issue of Children’s literature in education 

* examines the disturbing popularity among children df books 
such as Skinhead, Suedehead and Boot Boys 

* objectsto K M Peyton's Carnegieand Guardianaward 
winning trilogy 

* defends the validity of literature for children 
finds out about jackanory 

* shows meticulous pages from a historical novelist's 
notebooks . 

Don't miss this controversial issue - available from better 

bookshops ordrrectfromthepublishers. Single copy75p. 

Year's subscription (3 issues) 12,00, 

Ward Lock Educational 11 6 Baker St London W1M 2BB 


Libraries in Secondary 

Schools A report compiled and published by the 
School Library Association surveying the role, organi- 
zation and staffing of the school library In ifyo seventies. 

£1.30 (S L A member* 80p) June 1872 

SCHOOL USRARYA880ciATI0N 
SraBjlr. ; 150 8 Oil l Hampton Row. London WC1B BAR 



People from oblivion 


OLDER FICTION 


MAGNUS MAGNUSSON r 
Inf nidui-inu A rilmuoloyy 
070015(58 I) 

T. G. II. JAM liS : 

The Archucolu}>) of Ancient fcjijpl 
(370 01566 5) 

RONAM) HARKKK : 

DlfiaitK up (be lllble Lunds 
(370 0I56«> X) 

Boilley Head, Illustrated. £1.95 cneh. 


Simbcl. taking in everything from of I'liCin kliainim should 1»« 
Maelui Picdiu lo Mohcnio-I )aro oil Thai chapter is only onp ai' 

Wltv Aw :i Ivititlv roforotioii llo iiiiui wifU it I 


Playing Florence Nightingale 


EMMA SMITH: 


the way. As a liamly reference book dealing with outwardly .if r„li:., 0 

of ivlio. »li.il. ivlu-re :nul when - mil ,lr.„n ri.uk which are S ^ l 

lo mention why Introducing Atcft- equally interesiing in Iheiu' ^ cr, d- ^'50. (370 0I_36 4) 

Mofogy nuisl surely he unbeatable. is easy to pel lost among ih e £ A. C. 5TEWART \ 

ll would probably he loo much lo although Mr ( Fll/nlietli’s Tower 

expeel (lie entire series lo live up to i ' l "i :I '•‘Ijj-ihle cluirl. buti ^ . f] 7 * /c 7I nqS7 , 

the same high standard ol conipre- f Us ^ Uu, f v c hietly ^ Faber und Faber. £1.7.. (. 71 09874 
hensivc enthusiasm, hut holli The '■''■‘hIikiiii- I he great Eftpi*’ DOROTHY CLEWES : 

Archaeology of Ancient Egypt and 1 [winvhcx. is in make one t - ( , ih 

Digging up < Ac Bible I .on, Is (not per- I •le sheer length ol time mfa Slorm over Inn sh 


— _ haps the most felicitous of titles? I 

■■ Archaeology is <li PB i„ 8 up people. hc 

■not things." The words arc from . "onaLM lurkcr was I A«* Ohsrnvr'x 
Magnus Mngnusson’s inlrodiiclory Intk-nian in London for the Masada 
volume (o his new series of “ flodlcv expctlillon of |9ii.3-fi5, and it is 
Head Archaeologies " and the alii- Mtwsula, ;is might he expected. which 
tude, judging from this mid the other *k*s at the heart of his hook, lie 
two books which have appeared so writes iis one who knows iioili the 
far, is clearly lo be characteristic of s ' ltf | IIU ^ the expedition's leader and 


Mr M.iguusson quote* tin, Heinemann. £1.45. (434 93285 X) 

Iccnlli -century writer John ,( — — — 

a.s ail example of the " lofty Mr. Tn n ehancc lo nlav FI 


uncle and aunt with whom she lives, intended for older children {Lolly h 
She therefore idolizes her father. An fifteen and writes essays on Witihcr- 

ii nmr Intriguing character, she is highly inn Heights}. She lives with her 

uui — o-t) intelligent and self-composed but parents on their own island. The 

feels isolated from those around her. family has drifted apart, but without 

Her relationship with the mysterious apparently affecting Kelly who is a 

injured man she hides and nurses in happy, unremarkable girl. It takes 

(571 09874 6) her “lower" gradually blossoms as the stranger to pull them together 

together they outwit a spy ring, again. He is the ghost of tier lost 

Though perhaps not the most con- brother and is at first totally re- 

vincing spy story (unlike No B'tiy of jeeted by l.ctty’s mother. Gradually 

93285 X) Telling the villains arc mere ciphers) she is won round to him nud 

the novel is emotionally convincing gradually he regains his memory. He 

. _ and is neatly resolved by the tin- scents, however, to suffer very little 


the whole. 

3l is refreshing because it should 
be said at once that these are not 
books aimed specifically at the 


moving .spirit, Yigael Yadin, and 
(races both the tragic story of the 
rock's last defenders and the exhilar- 
ating one ol its excavation with skill 


young. They are being reviewed in a :i »d sympathy. The illustrations to 
section devoted lo children’s books this section are particularly good, 
because the young, whose interests Most topical of the three is, of 
(ire still being formed, may be expee- course. T. Li. II. James’s book on 

ted to gain most from them, but ancient Egypt hut those who are only 

while they are certainly simple and looking for more about the treasure 
lucid in their explanations, and clear 
and well planned in their illustra- 
tions, they also assume u decree of /^t -« 

serious intcrcsl in n reader who, I Q tYl I 11 C 

otherwise, may be anyone from eight V^ClXllL'i CL LLC J 

Af.hr,, ...it), or, d,„l in ,o,„. . “**«» ™" ■ 
pclcnl, niatlcr-of-fuct way with ilie hi the l.nmlxiaiic in Smiih- 

increa singly complax array of scion- Kusl Kn *h , nd 
tide lools available lo the modern Longman Young llookv tl 
archaeologist but without succumb- <582 15070 I ) 
ing to the depressing view that the 


,oi || M.i.iL ■ a . . • • _• IV imim low uuu-ivi a uin 

cf [ eam (aether, healer, life-giver, books end with their heroines going paints his own Hampstead house 

I best Ki- m ail u-s are uimqum 7d a “ er ®HJ ” 'he receiver of such 0 ff ( 0 Australia: good for recupera- instead (in a trance?). He knows his 
A mitiiie.v Hike li.igmenti of i, u l ten I ion happens to be convenient tion. no doubt. age (necessary to establish him as 

wnvk ! ili.it al lei Jlie Revolutifj: father-figure and, what s more, one Letty, in Storm over Innisii, is not the same age as the lost brother) but 

"SL-J fc l/lh i* 110 ? I" he d « ,,n fnlherlKS but bwtherlMS. Her nothing elst 

i il- tiM-ih uMinic andii u perfect. For this reason these three brother was drowned four venrs Older readers will find it nil 

in mine ilaiigeious) the Haod^ new novels will have a certain roman- ° r ° ,ncr ' vas urowncu . »our years uiucr rcaaers win unu n uu 

luken /calc. So ihut ilie rtirit ” cw novels wm n.we a cenam roman before the story begins, and this unsatisfying (the romance between 

Uk-no I hingN from Oblivion in sori he appeal if else. They arc tjme j t j s a brolher-subslilute who the two is confined to hand-holding 

iL'M'iuhks ibc An of ihe Cfr a »I concerned to a greater or lesser j 1as l0 b e nursetl back to life Lclty on the last page) and the plot is loo 

\\lu» makes tho* walk and npjcj extent with a young girts eliorts to discovers him washed up by the sea, contrived to appeal to those who 

have la yell in their graves misf J e| P |j n In j“ red ' ii riI J‘ t ' i , in Iw ° ^ as ^ s only half alive and suffering from might not have minded this lack of 

tlrinlN ot yeaicN ; and t«i rcpmoii hunted, male. Much the best of the am nesia. The novel is obviously convincing characterization, 

eye. the places. ( iisimns and Ll three is Emma Smiths No tray of 


<ti.ii were of old limes. Telling. Set in the snow-bound bills 

of Radnorshire, the story is a gripping 
one. Into the isolated white world 
’ that Amy and her grandmother share 

S come a series of terrifying intruders. 

' Those who are trusted most turn out 

r , . #lV . to be the most evil, and vice versa. 
Miircii, ( roucl. ,l,wr,bc.lU: The p , ot is comp , c , bu , beau|i . 

laiiilM-apc, ax u is ami a< it fully sustained. Thoughtful, cheerful 
wax. in e.ixv. f i iciicily tones. R . Amy and her kindly, practical, tca- 


MARCUS CROUCH : 

llclcclivc iii the Liiiulxi'ii|ic in Smiih- 
ITisf EurIuiuI 

Longman Young Hooks, ll 35. 


Landscape with tower 


MARION SAUNDERS > 

Fen Blow 

Macmillan. £1.60. (333 13511 3) 


When everything has blown over, 
the girls find themselves trapped In 
Ihe distant past with a witch-like 
girl, Nene, who plots and spells 
against the cathedral lower. She has 


3™!"“' ■“* d 10 ,lH! “ rious El.Bl.md. The clmnues l,1!w iwi. 

p u, ,'b uT = IS ..p",. 1 "; 

bss ss. sura 

Sill l'l'"l.»ur:.pl.s :„„l cxplm,;.^ 


illiixlr.iitir. lie hax an eye forsi‘ making grandmother (she reminds The blankness of the Fens seems a a j oa j an ^ a black peacock as 
w Inch coiim v some clear inp: one a little of that other resourceful mystery to which si tower such as familiars, and temporarily ensnares 
of the past, ami .ipnrl from to; crenlion of Emma Smith’s, Emily Ely’s only hints u solution. This is the one of the girls as her accomplice, 
limi as an historical introduce Guineapig) spend four agonizing landscape well exploited in Marion s he brings the medieval tower 
the region Ins hook must upped, days engulfed in snow, terrorized by Saunders’s Fen Blow. Two sehool- (i own; but through her, too— in a 


way which must not be revealed, for 
fear of spoiling the story — the girls 
save the Inter tower which has 


itneng A rvf ideology, is particularly re-create scene" »nT v3 caplioiictl on xuccexxivc pag*$. reaches help and both saves and is most striking episodes in the book- surv ived to their own day. 

strong on the romantic anneal of thr- C. J !. *1 . B .V ,I1,S|,L V' saved by the true hero, the hunted which begins as a phenomenon of . 

subject am! of the cin!uim|-iiicex ^ nitl . IS,,irLlls l roncli x aptly Here and there re.uler* Emma Smith's careful ntten- aerial soil erosion and ends as some- All this is lively enough, 

surrounding the fives of7hc curJic&t ^»xe • plH.|ographs and explana- impulse lo try a li(m « ^Sion of thing much more sinister : ened by a thinness in Ih. 

men in the 'field -men fikt* ihn n- m K ls 1,10 Palimpscsl begins lo reveal Inxlnrical delceiiou fi>r f brenthrne in cold i\r bi ushinu snow .... . . , , ship— witchcraft aside— b< 

^aml aHiinci^^ lo young rwulerx the underlying pic- selves will receive a ^ off coafs or wind^c^s helns to Over m ihe sky where the trees sbouU present and the past. In 

onc dm, n!.!l fl ,T , , , :± lur «-.9 r . nther, succession of pic. i, rex 1 urm names, or the discovery d ° ^ have^n miilbicd « WB : tion. should people of lot 


All this is lively enough, but weak- 
ened by a thinness in the relation- 


™ If raar.* sg 

make the restoration of sin old steam w i t hi 1 1 e i.- r ■ nv t'H'. ; n company of old iron xxoi kings fa •$* * cottage with its white blocked win- 

traverse Kent. " femlrv Ci' it ,V 0,ndte> “** "" J 

moro snccficuhir und.*n .llln .« S R !U,SC hcsil,lJ 1 ,ron Age forts and might be rewanU/orexcavaloiir * Amy’s real father is alive but 

1 races the development of " back- lords ' miMli 1 ^ si iMe I v °h N r ,r , l | n, ‘ n ,<,Sl V’ ’ unknown to her, living in Australia, 

look in ir euriiKiiv ’• , s . Hi*" H,n IclV nuiiiex of (hear once separated I hand Elizabeth’s father in Mrs SLe wart’s 

curliest times from dm u [ j. V f fy dcscendanls ; or the tombs and lialcti- mainland. Hill such liii its arc Ik’- Mw book, is also somethina of u 

the m.issive r„fk temple ,.l Ab.I J? U " ,0Ved n " d UnW “ n, ' Cd by ,he 


lull was merely the eye of the blow and careful costuming in liripipes nod 
as It passed the wind started to roar the rest, such medieval people aro 
van s again and the dance got thicker— set to rea ||y a narrative hoax. Young read- 

of » t™" ram." FoSin, liTb'o sky. “ 

army The oilier figures stepped back a pace they wc being cheated of the trlio 


and ihe mlddlo one enme fonvurd wonder and strangeness of other 
dnneing across the field towards them. times, with other modes of thought 
"Hide I” and feeling. 


Intrigue in ancient Egypt 


Rebellion on Skye 


ROSEMARY HARRIS : derstands the chance word of a 

The Bright nud Morning Slnr beggar and the sight of some falling 

Faber and Faber. £1,60. stars to mean that she must lake 

(571 09894 0) |Vm down to Kcmi, lo seek help at 

— - me court of Mcrcnkere. Her arrival 

Rosemary Harris de,..v finishes her 

Ecvnlinn trilnnv n tlin v#!.r «P v: u , ut.uum.ii vi 


M w MARGARET MACPHERSON i 

Tlw story of how. finally. RqM |. n^ aa 

sets in .....lion ji.M ;.n instate' o( "» 

cute and satisfying ii plot fur fl*; Collins. £1.25. (00 184060 6) 


and successfully carry off their pris- 
oners, including Sam’s unresisting 
grandfather. The author hns read 
(he newspaper reports of the time 


v.nw .mu ,i jnwi .t ' — / me newspaper reports or me ume 

cue of the king and the cvemwj - and describes the wretched struggle 

codiling of No-Hotcp is if 3Qp-Crofier agitation is the theme of vividly : we sense the reality of this 
more breathlessly exciting twi. Margaret MacPherson’s latest book, sub-human behaviour, being aware 
fore ; but do the characters «; sel in the Braes townships on the Isle of modem similarities. She offers no 

- ....... I.,. ... ... Cl.... I. >L. toon. PL. • . iL L!.i 


greatly ad din a to its interest n nH irp-H i. »u j “u contrived brilllcncxx, wmen f non which Is morally wrong but bitter for simple moralizing— wc just 

Kovef SlfnB a clolraf^cnc ol MercnKs be LS A» hl ? ° * hh ' h ° *“» «^ Physically nceessary and we see it have to watch these horrifying 

high drama ih the future r.reht ui xi^l Great Royal inevitability in llw two J through the eyes of Sam Nicoison, a events and hope for better things. 

Eternal H™s« of Wii MmnS to m ' lovo ' alc ’ ? ™" more ^ .erai-flieralc /ourtcen-year-old, who Sam Nicolsoo is an irrepressible, 

himself, the eaiifihtened and Ben L thm nnS^hL^ 1 vt * ^ a ^ ow . 0,1 bud characters, and may grasps just enough of the legal details cocksure boy who has hope and 
pharaoh whom readers of the earlier hoth m .?! her : illustrate the well-known (nilh t of tenant v landlord to make the cen- freshness in him, which relieves the 

boo^TC?Mie mlove ^ forw her t dk L n ,V k il ^ extremely difficult to * ml thread clear to us against the arimness. He dreams of being shep- 

TheaZbi w S e, u hSJ! W “ il bu,, y convincing villainx. Also, the ^background of daily life on Skye. Herd to a great flock on Ben Lee 

Bins ns u stock character^ ^ * S ra llcr 11 briJliant convolulionx of ^ The character we respect most in and to the modern southron his 

Thii'mar nn! for the nmKiHnno^At 1 ™.! ***• P rcy counterplot leave less time I 0 * 1 book is Snm’s grandfather, a ideal is touchingly humble ; there is 

' hv ^ an ^ Princess , of Dr jcst t ,c «“?» gentler art of realizing the » calm, patient crofter, who leads a no patronizing idea that he and his 

K'M?* ft -Werabte omto of deprt,Uoo to «h« bndlori'. generalion cooM “better" them- 


whpn emu'll mIu T ™ «V u “«s uIhi-Iv HrAhit ri.. J "5 i pariic- (very modem) study of 5a^ T‘Pjusiiy iei to mother tenant tor the Anil nlcn 

Zh I has , Wt. hm 5 :hief 1 R °y?, 1 Archi- intoresting • and a new one is V. Pf st S1 ^t«n years, while their rents And a,s0 ■ • * 

£nSt?d ?i ea . f, c and fun °w , y as well P as R J flPi/ a i nt i ^ P hl Jf\ op h?G to Ihe speaking animals, f S? ve not . bce, J reduced nor have Elisabeth Kyle: The Still Walkers. 

frustrated and therefore tyrannical SL™ T * *. a. devoted friend lo Ta- odilc Hikonmih tiho fo/Je of ^ gazing for their sheep; to Heincmann. £1.45.(434 94675 3) 
and hating. He is the first causp of Jha a. It is ihe who sets about first Sane' ^vwade onei • the landlord’s hand they Another historical novel, by Elisabeth 

this new story. Jn fact, the tale be- Sadhi and then leaclilng him ..... i a^o mil ^ declare they will not oav their rents, itui* has its eettiho near Hvde Park in 

gins with the old wise cat Cefalu 1 ,ang V age of ha "d signs, nn inven- 
dreaming of his youth and teased bv !L on - his , own . 10 let him out of 


ant for the And nkn 
their rents Ana a,so ■ * * 
nor have Elisabeth Kyle: The Still Walkers. 
sheep ; to Heincmann. £1.45. (434 94675 3) 


dreaming of his youth and teased by rci , ,,,m out ot was a i nl n y V nfv1 S nm«vhere in< 'i^nicai jusuce is muddled away in a j s an excursion into Wilkie Collins 

his many descendant kittens. Ccfalu’s “*P nso ° frustration. ^ Qtid hale and the counirv - Mcdora an Italian child 

2JL c f ra ! ncntfiry on events, and his fabrient^ 1 *’ »I cked - N °- Ho, «P has Jcrv^ou? vou’SiTd aav S l -2P l,b *, of the till<s - ensucs - ^ ho crof ' SSnSfc a ^comfortable London home, 
offsprings use ns spies and messon- , b d a . Precarious scries of you wMJ . say A s,onB inoffensiv-t sheriff is kidnapped by some Italian street 

gers are happily still evident, and one f* e P* u P warfs to the Throne itself, yX« v ^ ho is bringing^ orders for entertainers— the stilt walkers. The 

feels that uge alone may have nre- n , accomplishment of which he X*!*} ,? art s,de jnslea “ .the eviction of five picked tenants plot creaks rather and the style is undis- 
vented him from playing the leadlmz SSS 5 P innocent ^ factor sends a squad of Olas- tinguished The best thinas in the book 

part he took in former ii'mtie below who has served his nurno&e r Thew Miran-lno «inrics. police to enforce thi* nnloi-o a descriptions or d|® Qysta 


prison of his frustration. 


name may evade o 
reading) who even 1 
for No-Hotep, as he 


-«.v Uwmv V_CiaiU s u . .. ‘ 7* 

tatt commentary on events, and his r Meanwhile, wicked No-Holep has 
offspring s use as spies and messon- I. ■ d a . P r ccarious scries of 

,.r. rt« Lr. II.. t f>nt limi/Arrl. .L. Tl .. .. 


Italian child 
London home, 






yented him from playing the leadina kLf n ? 5 L d * SCartl fach innocent 

part he took in former times. ™iu W T W i? I 1 ** 1,58 purpose : 

Tbamar, endlessly diatreewrt * lil Vnuta l the heiress, whom he 
O bo„, Sadhi but o4No P d « wS S 

1 ■ ■ I- •- ’ I.. . 

■ • jg'-uv «n| ’.i'.'t.l - 


These entrancing slorics, ^-fjw police to enforce the orders! A 
and yet homely, humorous Jfrfgfi 1 !* « fought qn a narrow rqad the^mpression of 
tensely dramatic, deserve to la* 1 ^*ween, hill , and sea, the policy use 0 ? lighiwbieht Vli 
■ and bind masv, ■ - ; . . :?ri*ncneons on ■ women in thp holiday reading 

i i> . . -is..: ‘ - ■ 


oolice tn pnfnn-o i are the descriptions or the Crystal 

thB prder *’ ^ Palace by day and by moonUght, and 
' | 1 :|| U ®* lt | qn a narrow rqad the impression of summer heal. A piece 

een. niii.aiul sea, the policy use Q f Jigiuweieht Victorian adventure for 
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CHILDREN’S UNIVERSITY SERIES 

Written und illustrated by 

HEINZ KURT 1 1 
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No. 2 OIL 
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selves. The daily living is hard : we 
see Snm and his neighbours gather- 
ing whelks and sen-weed, cutting 
peal, struggling to force a living 
from land and sea, all under the 
continual fear of eviction and yet 
keeping up their spirits with jokes 
and laughter. The book is crammed 
with characters and incidents drift- 
ing in and out of Sam’s ken, notably 
a tough, humorous doctor who 
patches up the crofters after the 
battle, and Black Murdo, a vicious 
shepherd, Acts of kindness abound 
between the crofters, Sam’s brother 
courts a pretty girl, so the bleak life 
is shot through with tenderness and 
warmth. Told somewhat jerkily, this 
is nevertheless a vivid novel and a 
valid contribution 1 to Highland his- 
tory for children, especially for 
those on Skye. 


W. Towrib Cutt: Message from Ark- 
mae. And r& Deul&ch. £1.05. (233 
95 659 X) 

A weird tale of the Kelpies, Selklcs 
and Pallas who live in the seas off the 
Orkney Island of Sanday. A plea for 
the protection of dolphins and scab, 
the story is full of mysterious crea- 
tures ; seals who sing moonlight warn- 
ings of the fate of mankind, mermaids 
with the foreparts of horses nnd 
Tinman, a 200-year-old magician, who 
has silver feet, and huge hairy hands. 
Not for the sceptical, but it may 
appeal to 4bose who are prepared to 
exercise a pretty willing suspension of 
disbelief. 


Informative bucks Tor young children, which deal with the complexities 
of modern technology in simple words and pictures that can be easily 
understood. 

Nos I & 2 Coming in August 3 16 4 In November 95 p each 

COBBLE, GROWL, GRUNT 

PETER SPIER 

In a succession of double-page spreads, Peter Spier portrays more than 
six-Iumdccd aniwiids, using ns text only the sound each animal makes. 
Illustrated by the author £1.45 

LONELY NO MORE 

WENDY CARNEGIE 

In this photo-story book set in (he New Zealand Alps, a little gM makes 
friends with a sympathetic snowman, and learns something about herself 
and nature. 

Illustrated with photographs £IJ5 

THE VILLAGE GREEN 

JEAN ADAMSON 

Every day the workmen add something new to the building on the edge of 
the green. What is it going to be ? A house? A sweetshop? Young 
readers will be as intrigued as the village children to see the final result 
illustrated *>y the author £1.10 

SEVEN TALES OF 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 

Translated by 

EVA LE G.4LL1ENNE 

Either as a very special introduction to Hans Christum Andersen or as a 
cherished collection of favourite stories, this book should find a place in 
every family’s library. 

Illustrated by A I A UR ICE SEN DA K £1.73 

WORLD'S WORK 
Children's Books 


books for children 

GOLDEN BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES 

H. MORTIMER BATTEN 

Tales of block bears, raccoons and other creatures of the 
great Canadian forests re-issued in a new format. The 25 
stories are based on acute observation of the animals' 
habits by a gifted natural-history writer. Line drawings by 
Ernest Avis. 

0 216 88377 6 4CDE £1.20 

THE KING & THE MERMAN 

THOMAS B. LEEKLEY . 

A selection from the tales collected by Walter Map, a 
12th century writer, poet, churchman and clerk of the 
Royal Household. Some of these stories throw a new 
light on historical figures such as King Canute and Eihel- 
red the Unready : others are legendary. Thomas B. Leek ley 
has retold them with the liveliness and humour found in 
the original Latin. Woodcuts by Derek Col lard interpret 
the medieval spirit for the modern reader. 

0 216 99317 8 4B £1.20 

THE LAND BENEATH THE SEA 

JULIAN MAY 

An introduction to the * Second land on earth ’. Julian 
May explains, with her customary clarity, how the ocean 
beds and sea bottoms were formed, how they are being 
explored and studied and how animals and plants survive 
in the varying underwater environments. Detailed drawings 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. 

0 216 89321 64DE £1.25 

Blackie & Son Ltd 
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In my youth . . . Ghosts 


Alter eg Stories half as old as time 
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LEWIS CAKItOLL: 

The llfctory Umbrella and 
[Wischniuscli 

New York : Dover. London : Con- 
stable. 11.25. 1.486 21345 5) 

Dover Books linva made another 
excellent addition to (heir reprints 
of the lesser known Lewis Cnrroll 
with the two latest of the “ mag- 
azines" which Dodgson produced 
for the younger members of Ids 
family. The Rectory Umbrella is 
still a very juvenile affair, all in 
manuscript, and containing nothing 
reprinted in his lifetime, though four 
out of the five sets of verses arc 
usually now included in collected 
editions of his verse. Blit Misch- 
mauh is a different matter: (hough 
it began as another of (he usual 
manuscript magazines, it developed 
into a scrapbook in which Dodgson 
pasted most of his early contribu- 
tions to such papers ns The Whitby 
Gazette, The Comic Times, The 
Train and so on ; it also Includes in 
manuscript the first four lines of 
“ Jabbcrvvocky " as “ Stanza of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry” with learned 
notes later developed and given to 
Humpty Dumpty in Through the 
Looking-Glass, dated 1855. There 
is also the nonsense poem published 
in The Comic Times of September 8, 
1855 as “She's all my Fancy painted 
Him", which was cut and revised 
a% the “ Evidence " rend by the White 
Rabbit at the trial of the Knave of 
Henris. 

While the present reprint of the 
1952 volume is very welcome to Car- 
roll enthusiasts who have not been 
able to find copies of the original edi- 
tion. it seems a pity that a fuller 
collection of tho family magazines 


and other juvenilia could not have 
been made. If vve were able to begin 
with Useful ami Inst rue live Poetry 
untl The Rectory Magazine (some 
items in the latter have never been 
published at nil) and go by way of La 
Gitiilu di Hr nrr.ii t (only to be found 
in u back number of The Queen) to 
the items in the present volume, sup- 
plemented by the rest of the early 
contributions to periodicals, Dodg- 
son’s development from the beginning 
to the first Alice book could be fol- 
lowed in virtual completeness. As it 
is, the volume now before us begins 
the story half-way through : “ It’s a 
poor sort of memory that only works 
backwards I " as tho While Queen 
said. Hut even "bits of tilings”, like 
Bruno's soup, is better than no soup 
at ail — and some of the “ bits ” more 
than justify the reprint of this volume. 


Old rhymes 

Mother Goose's Melodies. Facsimile 
edition. New York: Dover. Lon- 
don: Constable. JOp. (486 22577 1) 
This charming fnesimile edition of 
what was arguably the first really 
representative nursery rhyme collec- 
tion, initially published in Boston in 
1833, can still be recommended for 
children today. The reproduced 
wood-cuts ore small but powerful, 
and the rhymes mix the familiar with 
some lesser-known, and occasionally 
even rather naughty versions. To 
these, E. F. Bleiler has added a use- 
ful introductory note, and full biblio- 
graphical detnils. Once again, Dover 
Publications can be thanked for 
bringing some of the riches of the 
past into public circulation again— the 
list they now have must surely be the 
envy of many modern publishers of 
children's books. 


G FbiT oqljrlSp 

cTWBell 
could Ijave 
saved tfimself 
a lot ofttou " 



He could have purchased a copy 
of the Ladybird Booh *How it works: The Telephone 
... wtforhmtely it wasn't in print to 1875, 

But today it*s a different story . There are over 
300 Ladybird titles covering a limitless range of subjects 
from Smterlcm Chariots id Lunokhod IT, the power of the 
. horse to the splitting of the atonic 

• Sendnowfor afylly illustrated 

X W catalogue from the publishers: 

h ^ 


PENELOPE LIVELY I 
The Driftway 

Hvincnumii. £1.45. (434 f J4WJ 4) 
LEON GAIlFIELl) : 

The Ghost Downstairs 
Illustrated by Antony Maitland 
Longman. £1.25. (582 15094 9) 

“Just sometimes, in everybody's life, 
there's a time when a whole lot of 
living gets crammed into a few min- 
utes ... it can leave a shadow on 
a place . . . and at the right time 
other people can pick up that 
shadow. Like a message, see? " 
This theory of psychic transference 
provides the framework for Penelope 
Lively’s latest novel, The Driftway. 
Its young hero, Paul, running away 
from a new stepmother and an accu- 
sation of shoplifting, accidentally 
stumbles on to (he old road from 
Banbury to Northampton, which 
forms a channel for such mes- 
sages from the past. He travels 
niong it in the cart of the eccen- 
tric but not unfriendly Bill, who 
helps him to interpret the mes- 
sages he receives. These are in 
the form of first-person accounts 
from past travellers on the Driftway 
whoso far harsher and more harrow- 
ing experiences help Paul to ptaco his 
own problems in a clearer perspec- 
tive. By seeing a little into tho lives 
of others, he begins to realize that 
there is more than one point of view 
to every story, and he takes the first 
steps away from the morbid self- 
absorption of childhood towards feel- 
ing sympathy for others. 

Penelope Lively's book is vividly 
imagined and written, and she rc-crc- 
ates the stylo of different periods 
confidently and knowledgeably — the 
Anglo-Saxon and eighteenth-century 
episodes arc particularly good in this 
respect. Ultimately, however, (lie 
book is weakened by tho luck of 
detailed correspondence between the 
messages and their recipient, apart 
from the obvious element of shared 
(roubles; this strongly limits tho 
possibilities of interaction between 
Paul and wliut he hears. The Drift - 
way is written in the tradition of 
Kipling’s Puck stories, E. Ncsbit’s 
Harding's Luck, and more recently, 
Noel Slrcatfcild’s The Fearless 
Treasure ; it is a worthy successor. 

Leon Garfield's Tho Ghost Down- 
stairs is n book which makes very 
doiibemto use of a particular tradi- 
tion, ycl ultimately transcends Its 
echoes and reminiscences to achieve 
a startling originnlily and imagina- 
tive unity. The tradition Is that of 


the nineteenth -century ghost story, 
mid Mr Liar 'field chooses I lie 
favourite theme of a Faustian bar- 
gain in which a disillusioned adult 
sells his lost childhood, pci hups in 
the shape of his boyish innocence, 
or his memories of the past, as in 
Dickens's Christmas story, " The 
Maun ted Man and the Ghost's Bar- 
gain Dickens, naturally enough, is 
a strongly fell influence throughout. 
The hero, Mr Fast, a lawyer's clerk 
of Lamb's Court, could almost have 
strayed from the pages of Monk 
House, with his passion for sum 1 1 
print and legal entanglement. 

With his sinister name, and even 
more sinister aroma of beetroot 
soup, Mr Fishbone, instigator of the 
bargain with Mr Fast, is a splen- 
didly ambiguous figure. At first he 
appears malevolent, and his bargain 
for seven years off the lawyer’s life 
looks Mephistophelean enough, ycl 
as tho book progresses, and Fast 
tricks him, or so he thinks, by 
stipulating that he should hnvo the 
first seven years, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that the bargain is in- 
tended to save Fast from the twin 
devils of envy and loneliness that 
are cnling at his soul. This shift 
from apparent tempter to saviour, 
used both by Dickens and Stevenson 
(in “ Markhcim is another favour- 
ite traditional device, yet The Ghost 
Downstairs goes far beyond mere 
pastiche. It creates its uwn inner 
world, in which natural and super- 
natural events dovetail into one 
another with n powerful nnd Inev- 
itable logic ; they arc combined in 
incidents such as tho burning of the 
guy on the bonfire (an image of 
hell), the sailor-suited child climbing 
the steps of St Paul's (a building 
earlier glimpsed in miniature as a 
model in n toyshop window), the 
tapping of the child's cheaply 
improvised hoop heard through the 
fog, insistent as an uneasy con- 
science-moments characterized by 
a remarkable vision and sense of 
pootry. 

Tho only reservation one lias 
about The Ghost Downstairs is 
whether it is really n bunk for 
children nt all. Fifty years ago it 
would almost certainly have been 
written for adults, and it is surely an 
Indictment of modern rending iiuhiK 
that such a very serious and adult 
fantasy must ostensibly address 
itself to children. Undoubtedly u 
number of children will read and 
enjoy it, but its full delicacy, sub- 
tlety and ambiguity, like that of 
Walter dc Ja Mare of whom Gar- 
field often reminds us, will undoubt- 
edly elude them. 


Greek meets Gaul 


OSCINNY AND UDBRZO provldo 
another glimpse Into the world 
of Asterix— two glimpses, In fact, for 


Asterlx at the Olympic Games, in 
which the English reader Is helped 
by those master-interpreters Anthea 
Bell and Derek Hockrldge, Is 
accompanied by a French original. 

Asterix and the entire male pop- 
ulation of a certain Gaulish village 
go to the Olympic Games. Through 
a legal quibble they enter as Roman 
citizens, but the rules against drug- 
taking are rigid and they cannot 
take advantage of the famous potion 
from which they derive their 
strength. For once Asterix does not 
come out on top. However, an extra 
race is instituted for Romans only, 
as a boost to the tourist trade ; the 
bona fide Romans steal the potion, 
win and are disqualified for doping, 
so after all Asterix gains the palm. 

The jokes are as outrageous as 
ever, and as relevant. The Gauls 
have a balanced training diet— 
boar— and take their rations with 
tziem on the hoof. Obelix of course 
takes his favourite menhir, gift- 
wrapped, and is disappointed to find 
there are no dolmens in the Parthe- 
non. The oldest inhabitant, named 
Genatrix, likes the Greek girls aud 
fwls ten years younger-rthat is 83— 
a ™r- a ■ 6 in a restaurant 
called Invinoveritaa. Names are suit- 


and shows them the sights, helped 
by bis cousins Kudos and the hotel- 
ier Phallintodiscus. Even the cocks 
crow Cockadoodlcdos I 
The humour of Le Domaitie des 
ls a InUc more sophisticated. 
Caesar has an inspiration und 
attempts to undermine the Gaulish 
viUage by inner corruption. He pro- 
motes a large-scale urban develop- 
ment in the forest near by, and the 
new residents of the Home of the 
Gods destroy the economy of 
Asterix s village with their higher 
standard of living and their passion 
tor bygones and folk art. 

Good news for devotees of Asterix. 
Goscmny, with a new artist Morris, 
is engaged on a series of cartoon 
books about a Wild West hero Lucky 
Luke— the man who can beat his own 
shadow to the draw ! He wrings the 
„ , , op of absurdity out of the 
cfichds of the Western. An English 
edition Is coming ; Jesse James, the 
first title (translated by Frederick W. 
Nolan), will be published by the 
Brockhampton Press on July 31 at 

7 ty‘ 

GosCinnY; Asterix at the Olympic 

■ zSrE: , T E ns ! at . e f I by Anthea Bell 
and Derek Hockndge. Illustrated by 
ydeizo. Leicester: Brockhampton 
' Press. 70p. (340 15591 4) 

Goscinny: Le Domaine des Dieux. 
nipstraled by Uderao. Neuilly-ror- 

fc c £.J ?r#nc ®k D **8*«L , English 
distributors : ■’ Brockhampton press, 

. | Snjp. i 


IVOR 1IKOWN : rT» m ; iwnr ni son of N;irc- 

C'ohiiii Doric I I'iinwkaii, burn wiih log'* loo 

■* feeble in bear lm weight, and 
Maims], Hamilton. £1.50. (2r an enormous head that Hopped from 
.side to Mile, seems an unlikely hero 
- for an epic tale, and so thought his 
Why, it might reasonably t, people. But when Sumanguru the 
do we need a biography «( accursed, who dabbled in bargains 
Doyle especially written lord , * 1 ‘ : uuincless powers, had by 
Ivor Brown, its author, assy- their help conquered ami killed all 
his young readers will \ya«i v his eleven brothers. ugly child 
of Doyle primarily us (hen ,oolc ,hc roJ ° r ollice in 
Sherlock Holmes, however li I,and - and leaning on it managed to 
n title in ight have pleased ht sta gBcr to his feet. . . . For all its 
of the emphasis of (lie boot exo,lc ' c,,in 6' und ils si range ness, (he 
qiien l ly, falls on llio Hole story of Snniliata the Lion King, told 
Indeed little Arthur is noth! with a line rhetorical magm licence by 
till the third chapter, and. Ro,: ‘ ,ul ,,enol ‘ in u i,,wa J' s 

rushed through his childhood 8™nd :,nJ n * ver * luft £ ,s . rcc0 £ n,z ; 
speed. Siblings are mentioned * w ;| . l, V k . cp,c; . th ^ 
two by name, but we Icarm thc dcspucd hcro |S :i well-loved 

nothing of his relationships^ th r ei ™ cvcryw !‘ crc ' per - lups bcc ?^° 
or of his home life. Not ori of ,hc ^mlort mg promise " contains 
a more detailed evocation™ ,« vcry sce,,lin « ly ordinary or ugly 
ably appealed to young roi ohl 1 ' 

it might well have thrown Those folk epics which happen to 
on the essential immafc have been written down by the Jews. 
Doyle’s art, what Mr Bmtf • those heroes and those incidents 
to as his " inan-boyishnu,' which form pail of their communal 
Another serious omission fc: memory come to us weighed down 
Intended for the young it tin! by a greal burden of belief and 
illustrations. There must bn theology which sets them apart from 
of readily available material! the folklore and legend of other 
eluding Paget's splendid dr»- peoples. There is nothing of myslifi- 
(hc Strand, photographs of 1 cation, or of heavy piety, however, 
stage productions (described: in Max Bollinger's Daniel, trans- 
most interesting and engagir, tatatl hy Marion Koenig. In this 
ter, “At a Play"), stills frr simple retelling what emerges is a 
.such ns The Lost World, and| story : how Daniel kept faith in 
those curious photograph d adversity, how he confounded his 
that Doyle sponsored in to enemies, and lived to see his people 
which so oddly recall to Set free. Treating his material like 
Richard's illustrations. any other story, just as a good talc 
With these reservations, ft for tlie telling. Max Bollinger does 
fulfils its purpose well entfoo: thereby reduce the special qual- 
Mr Brown s liveliness general Ity of ibe Jewish v !S ion of the world 
pensates for the occasional i Rather he brings out with renewed 

repetition or misprint (p24r Parity tht force of that cxtraordi- 

.d the date of Hnlmcs’s belief that their god was god 

stead .if 1893, given corrcctlj' 

opposite page!. Yet surely » p - — 

anxious for information w*-. 

more to satisfy him in the fi • TLX^-v 

biographies than in the pRitf x JLcaJl -I_ CLjJ 

Persian epic r 

IIA HI! Alt A I .EON If. PICARD 
Titles of Ancient Pmla 
Illustrated by Victor 0. Ain* 

Oxford University Press, fl! 

271111) 5) V 

Tha Persian poet FirdadAl 
story goes, wrote his great cp. 
the Shtih-Ninnn in response WL 
mission from the Sultan 
Ghazni who was famous 

conqueror and ns a patron 

Unfortunately, the sultan i 

did not extend to paying pe l* ^ i 

60,000 gold pieces promta«? r Ameliaranne T 

work, He paid only silver aj : Ameliaranne I 

tho poet, who had Jt wi iftBlaw 

money for his daughters^ milCIlBr 

ponded in the manner of f|m fipAtti 

a savagely satirical 1.11 C Ur 661 

tStSh ttSS A $ Ameliarann 

CONSTA^ 

mri This new edition of two books 
packing and the cash «b> $ ! «ory with the most popular 

stead to found a hospice for £■. novelty In that It oan 

Firdausi died in £1 .26/1 20pp/1 82 illustratlo 

subject of his poem 
from myth and legend a|W. '■ 

2S£ SRTJVj f Teddy Robin: 

Darthnr and Shakespctfr* 1 1 

were to be combined in ofl ,• ■ JOAN G. 

by a single author. Barbart^B -. • • 

Picard, an experienced stem | . Three of the famous stories abc 
ever there was one, has now In an omnibus volume w 

the earlier. legenda.ry Pj‘ £1.3B/92pp/colot 

noem for her Tales of u 
Persia. She begins with wjj . . 

of the world by Ormuz^-“ j I 

Mazda, and the infrodwa®. ■T . PGIICS 

of evil and falsehood by ». . . 

but (he bulk of the ^ MARY 

concerned with the gr«* 1 ‘ u. t 

tem, of whom many more . I ■ Pictures by 

told than how he unwitting? ■ ' Thls 8{i p 8al{n g 8tory about a p 

8 Th^ r Jre strand vW^J I ■ wI » delight and amu 

deeply civilized tales, told V,- £1.10/32pp/colour illustr 

just enough of a ^ 

make their strangeness 

sqem filling ini a world frWJ. k “ * 1 ' ' " *T * JVL 1 ' 

wsll good is a poxiU' , c f 01 ® ^ 


iilsu over ilnii .<im|ucrurs which Iws 
ha<l Mich lasting iiilhii-ncc »m ilic 
religion nr many (iuniks. You can 
rcHil Max Bollinger's vc.*r-<.ii *n nl 
Daniel simply foi fun. bin ymi 
cannot miss Mil 1 imnii-iisc mnr.il 
resonance. 

The assunipiioii (licit the folk 
laics of rcnioiL 1 and alien peoples 
will he just the tiling lor children in 
rend is certainly ripe for question- 
ing. No folk talc from a culiure 
other thuii our own can perform the 
same function as our own l oik lore, 
for pail of the poini of a folklore is 
that it is well known. In this respect 
Mr Basket Knife has no chance 
against Robin I-IuihI. and must stand 
or fall by his intrinsic attractions. 
Anthony Milne has translated Mr 
Basket Knife wwd other Khmer stories 
from u collection published by 
(he Buddhist Institute of Phnom 
Penh. The blurb tells us that the 
stories " will be enthralling to child- 
ren and of great interest to adults 
who wish to compare Khmer folk- 
tales with (hose from other coun- 
tries''. Unfortunately the latter pan 
of this predict ion seems more likely. 
Scholarly this book may well be, but 
the language and narrative tech- 
nique arc pedestrian, and rather 
little of the exotic society and land- 
scape in which these tales were at 
home is evoked or conveyed by the 
way. 

^ By contrast Thomas Leek ley's The 
King and the Merman is a thoroughly 
homegrown product. His stories arc 
pleasantly translated from Walter 
Map, whose Norman viewpoint em- 
braced conquered England, and 
France and Sicily. Walter Map is for 
hearers or renders of any age still 
capable of innocent belief; after all 
if there was once a king in England 
one has never heard of. why not also 
a dwarf king, or a fairy queen 7 


Some knowledge of the n.ilixe 
environment illuminates, .mil con- 
tributes greatly to enjoyment. 
ll'/;<in/.f an/I W amino a, Roger 
Squire's retelling of li'iiquois leg- 
ends, scores heavily here : school 
plodding through Hiawatha and in- 
numerable Westerns having Isuni- 
liariz.cd most children with >m idea, 
however distorted, nl ihc file style 
of the American Indian, t.hai'les 
Keeping's marvellously Juice fill 

i I lust rat ions help loo. And it is 
delightful, if one lias all those 
Hollywood hatchet- faced chieftains 
in mind, to discover the delicious 
humour and tenderness of these 
tales. 

With Tutankhamun taking London 
by storm, Moses in the bulrushes 
and history lessons .starting in tne 
fertile crescent of Ancient Egypt 
should be within range of many 
children too. John Hampden's .SVv- 
enty-one Parrots opens with five 
tales front Egyptian papyri, retold 
with ceremonial dignity, and a 
number of agreeable good touches : 
11 This talc was written down hy the 
scribe with clever fingers, Atncni- 
anien-za. May life, wealth and 
health be '•his!" 'I here is much 
pleasure also in the Mongolian tales 
which make up the second luilf of 


Kot *Nt> Rfmoi.: .Siiuififiiii. Illustrated 
by Trevor Stublcy. Humish Hamiliun. 
£1.10. (241 02153 7) 

Max Boiiinui-r: Daniel llliisiraicd by 
lldith Schindler, Macmillan. 1 1 .50. 
(333 11151 0) 

A. R. Mil Nr tTranslaior): Mr flasket 
Knife. Illustrated by Sisowiiih Kulti- 
chad. Allen and Umvm. £1.50. (04 
398002 3) 

Tiiomas B. I.i.i-.ki ev: The King and 
the Merman. And other medieval 


ilk book, hiM i line is no dc.ning 
ilnii they make a very lul'Uing 
eomlriiiHiion : ilk-re is nothing to 
conned them, .out no reason 1o 
prim i hem logetlier, though it is 
i me. as ihc publishers say. ihui John 
Hampden’s style is versatile enough 
lo " point I he contrast ”. 

Last and best of these books, 
Kiilli Walker's Strtnlbroke /Jivnin- 
t hue. is also two hooks in one. The 
lirsi half is composed of vivid, 
touching anecdotes uf the author’s 
remembered aboriginal childhood, 
full of happiness, and goodness, in 
spire o| dire poverty, and tile h aim- 
ing sense that Mum and Dud, tough 
and splendid characters though they 
are, belong to the fading and op- 
pressed culture erf the old lime before 
ihc white man came. Just now and 
then ihc background of poverty 
surfaces to make a bitter poiat, ax 
when they have to cross to the 
mainland to find u doctor decent 
enough to set a broken arm, if the 
arm belongs to an aboriginal child. 
Against (his background the talcs 
which form the second half of the 
book make a specially strong 
appeal ; we arc offered a way of 
living, a way of believing, and a way 
of telling talcs in perfect harmony, 
.suffused with gentle affection. 


stories from Wultcr Map. Design and 
illustrations by Derek Col In id. 
Dlackic. £1-20. (2 1 IS 89317 0) 

Ron mu Squirm; IKirnn/a and Wampum. 
Illustrated by Charles Keeping. Abc- 
lard-Schumnn. £1.50. <200 7 1 820 7l 

John Hampden: Seventy-one Parrots. 
Illustrated by Matthew Meadows.. 
Andre 1 Dcutwh. £1.15. (233 95800 It 

Katii Wai.kER: Slnidbmkr Drvatntlmr. 
Illustrated by Dennis Schapel. Angus 
jnd Roberlson £1.15. (207 122X7 3) 



Books N ew ballads for old 




The Milly-IUolly- 
Nlandy Omnibus 

JOYCE LANKESTER BRISLEY 

A children's popular favourite for fifty 
years, Milly-Molly-Mandy now appears 
in omnibus with the first three much 
loved stories In a single volume, for the 
first time with colour illustrations 
£1.60/282pp/141 illustrations 


Ameliaranne Turnabout Edition 1 

Ameliaranne and 
the Green Umbrella 
Ameliaranne at the Farm 

CONSTANCE HEWARD 

This new edition of two books in one — the original Ameliaranne 
story with the most popular of later stories - has an added 
novelty In that it oan be read from either end 

Teddy Robinson’s OmnfbiuT 

JOANG. ROBINSON 

Three bf the famous stories about this most lovable of teddy bears 
.j now In an omnibus volume with delightful colour illustrations 
£1.3B/02pp/colourillustratlons/relssue 


Pelican Park 

MARYCOCKETT 
. Pictures by Frank Francis 

This appealing story about a pair of pelicans in St. James' Park 
will delight and amuse all younger children . 

£1.1 0/32pp/colour il lustrations on every page/reissue 
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IAN SF.RRAII.LIER : 

Mnrko’a Wedding 

Illustrated by Victor Anibrus. 

A ndid bciilxch. £1.30. «233 MI05 4) 

" My inolher warned me never 10 kiss 
A beard as black as a raven.'’ 

He called for his barber lo shave il off, 
Then offered to kiss tier, shaven. 

What's this 7 Some obscure ha Had 
that eluded Child, about a hirsute 
philanderer and a girl with a hurbal 
aversion 7 Not at all. It is a stanza 
taken at random from Ian Sci i'nil- 
lier’s reworkings of Serbian heroic 
folk poetry which comprise half of 
Marko's Wedding. Marko is mem- 
orable. In Mr Serraillicr’s words : 

With his lough burly figure, his black 
moustache, his kulpak (Cut helmet) 
nulled down over bis eyes, nnd bis 
fearful weapons. Marko niusi have 
been quite terrifying to meet. Yet . . . 
on Die whole his character is surpris- 
ingly appealing. He wn» no thinker, 
but a simple and straightforward man 
of action, and immensely strong. 
Good-natured, hospitable, loyal and 
trustworthy, lie bad s lively sense of 
humour and enjoyed a joke. Like 
Robin Hood, he was everywhere .the 
friend of the poor and oppressed. 

For those with stout hearts— there 
are heads rolling about all over the 
place — these chronicles of Marko’s 
adventures and exploits (first written 
down in the seventeenth century) 
make colourful and entertaining 
reading But what is one to make of 
Mr Scrraiilicr'a use of baJIad 
forms 7 Do they really echo any- 
thing of the Serbo-Croatian origi- 
nals? What has been lost? Much, 
one suspects. Nevertheless, it is true 
to say that these versions do largely 
succeed on their own terms: (hey 
are spirited, they arc pithy, and 
apart from a handful of lapses into 
archaism, they tire written in vigorous 
colloquial English. 

The other half of Mr. Sorraillier's 
book (there should have been a half- 
title or some other bolster between 
two such strange bedfellows) con- 
sist of reworkings of English and 
Scottish ballads taken from Child. 
The only possible justification .for 
this is that, although the originals may 
be perfectly intelligible, they are 
also often confused, and onofcca. 


.sion Mr Scrraillier Ims done a good 
job in ironing out muddling incon- 
sistencies. At limes, though, less Is 
gained than lost : one verse from 
Child’s “The Brown Gill"— culled 
from i lie ciglirccutli-ccnlury manu- 
scripl of “The Brown Girl’s Gar- 
hind ” in the British Museum — rum 

Now you .slinll hear whul love .she had 
Then for ibis love-sick man : 

She was a whole lung summer's day 
In a mile a going on. 

This in Scrrallller’s version : 

You shnU hear whin love she felt 
For this faithless, shallow man ; 

She dawdled all that summer day. 

She walked nnd never ran. 

Ian Serraillier lias altogether changed 
ihc emphasis of pari of (he poem 
hy his alteration to line 2; he 
also loses the fine length of line 3 in 
the original, and in Tine 4 he loses 
»m enguging detail. The exercise with 
this ballad seems rather pointless, for 
the original Is clear enough, and its 
haunting quality has not really sur- 
vived the updating, except perhaps 
In the last stanza : 

Y ou wish mo to. forget, forgive, 

But that I'll never do. 

Think you, 'as iriy skin is brown, 

■I cannot feel ris you 7 
I'll dance and sing on your green grave 
A year, n whole year through'. 

And to give credit where credit Is 
due, lines 3 and 4 are of Mr 
Serraiilicr's own devising. The best 
thing in the second half of the book, 
though, is the odd-man out, a racy 
and entirely successful . rendering of 
the folk tale. 11 Mr Miacca ’’. For 
this, and for the “naturalized” 
Marko, the book Jad'd! worth buying. 

And also . . , 

M.iRY Gilmorr: The Singing Tree. A 
selection for young readers by Bar- 
bara Ker Wilson. Illustrated by Aatra 
L&cra Dick. Angus and Robertson. 
£1.25. (207 12229 6) 

Mnry Gilmore, whose parents emigrated 
from Scotland to Australia, was born 
In 1865, (lie same year, as Yeats. Her 
poems, which rehash aboriginal folklore 
and celebrate (he natural world animate 
and Inanimate, ore rather innocuous. The 
best one can say in that they aic tender, 
'musical arid intelligible, and* here and 


MARKO'S WEDDING 
Ian Serraillier 

Illustrated by Viclor Amb/ns 

Stories of Serbia's Robin Hood 
gay. lawless champion of iha 
oppressed retold in ballad foim. 
English and Scottish ballads 
complete the book. 

El. 30 233 96105 4 




SEEN GRANDPA LATELY ? 

Roy Fuller 

Illustrated by Joan Hickson 

Poems for children by the Pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford. 

' He is alerting children to the 
strangeness and richness at 
life.' Times Literary Supple 
meat. 

i ' H you like poetry you'll like this 
book. 1 Morning Slat. 

| £1.15 233 961 18- B 

THE WOOING OF 6EPP0 TATE 
C.Everard Palmer 

! * (The author) Is Incapable of 
putting his dialogue or narrative 
pen wrong ... he Is a master ol 
the rural Caribbean tala lor any 
readership, adult or Juvenile ' . 
Andrew Salkey Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. 

Cl .26 233 05B57 6 

SEVENTY-ONE PARROTS 
John Hampden 

illustrated by Mofthsw 
Meadows 

Stories from Ancient Egypt and 
Outer Mongolia. 

' Especially Interesting collec- 
tion.' Margery Fisher Sunday 
Tint os. 

£1.15 233 956D0 2 

SHIPWRECK 

YeraCumberlege 

Illustrated by Maurice Yardley 
A rescue al sea In the early 
years of thta century. 

1 The story llngara In the mind 
long afterwards and has the Im- 
mediacy ol a true tate.' Hsmp- 
stood and Hlghgate Express. 

! £0.95 233 98298 0 

MESSAGE FROM ARKMAE 
W.TowrieCutt 

A tale .of the see, rich <n Orkney 
folklore. 

' (haa) a dignity and sincerity 
not always found. . . . ' Brian 
Alderoon The Times. 

£1.05 233 95059 X 

THE GIANT ' WHO SUCKED HIS 
THUMB 

Adrian Stoutenburg 

Illustrated by Shyam Varna 
Seven traditional giant stories 
coflecied from all ovor the 
world. 

'The narrative manner is plea 
sanity plain and vigorous.' Times 
Literary Supplement. 

£1.60 233 95949 1 


WARTS AND ALL 
Rodle Sudbery 


.(here arresting. 




The fourth story about Polly 
DevenlBh and her lamily. 

‘ Many girls will, enjoy reodlnq 
about circumstances and events 
i which might be their own. 
Catherine Starr Now Statesman 
Cl. 25 233 95929 7 
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YOUNGER READERS 
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Short and sweet at bedtime 
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k " i i*m 7 Vi i' Great Hamster /him 


W iiii '■read nluiul " h«u>ks 
1 1 he Methuen honks are 
actually labelled thus anil 
most or the others in this bak-h also 
fit in I < • the category) (he reader 
aloud is, as important ns the listening 
eh i id. If the render’s heart sinks 
before the session begins, the 
chances are that he /she will make a 
mess of it — gabble, sound bored, 
.stumble and eventually cut off the 
flow of words ut the wrong point. 
Most of the best " read aloud " 
books arc undoubtedly just books, 
mi la belled, uncategurized. One cun 
read When Mamie %vux there or A 
Little Princess with great success to 
six -year-old girls. They like the sad- 
ness, the feeling that this is what life 
is about. They do not want to be 
confined to cats and tortoises, don- 
fccys, goals and hamsters. Simpler 
souls may welcome much of the fare 
provided here, though little of it will 
engage the full attention of the 
reader aloud. 

Tortoise Tales should. These brief 
traditional stories from all over the 
world are retold with Ruth Manning- 
Sanders’s usual flair. Her choice of 
wonts, her use of onomatopoeia, 
repetition, rhythm is highly skilled. 
Facli story is complete in ilxcff ami 
will leave a feeling of satisfaction 
tven though the reading has taken 
tu> more than a few minutes. The 
'origin of each story is given »n.cl 


..New 

Children's . Books 
from 

AbelarchSctiumsn 

Joseph 

The Border Guard 

Kurt Baumann & David McKee. 
This is Ihe story, of Joseph, the 
man whose job ft was to guard 
the frontier. Once .his humani- 
tarian Instincts were aroused he 
defied the king — and found 
himself In trouble. 

. 'David McKee at hie oolourlul 
beat; gorgeous story, too. with 
all Ihe right allegorical under- 
tones.' The, Observer- 
32pp 5-8 years El. 25 . 

A Day in ihe Life 
of a Baby Gibbon 

Helen Kay & Symeon Shlmin 
' I love this book. The text de- 
scribes in a dear and simple 
prose how a gibbon family 
spends Its day In the jungle. 
The pictures, mostly in grey, 
black and white against lucent 
green, are alert with movement, 
and often hauntlngly beautiful: 
they give the whole a really re- 
markable quality." Naomi Lewis 
32pp 5-8 years El .30 

New Stories from 
i. Mr. Bumbiemoose l 

Mr. Bumbiemoose 
and Ihe Flying Boy 

Hans Andreua 

• genuinely funny In a zany 
way. Mr. Buntblemooee, a 
rotund Dutch schoolmaster, 
copes unflappably with a aeries 
of. odd phenomena, Including a 
pupil who can fly, a blackboard 
that can't stand the sound of 
squeaky chalk, and a talking 
fish, that . likes baked potatoes/ 
TheGuantlan ' . ; • * < 

; 9 i *PP - . ,/ "7-9 ifears. £1.10 

■ 1B8 ; Buckingham Palace Road, 
UndoivS-Wf.l. 


swm children will be interested to 
mark tlu- similarities between, for 
in Maine, a South American Indian 
Inrioisc story and one from German 
Fast Africa. Ihe book's title is 
rather misleading. These are not just 
tales about tortoises bill about all 
sorts of different animals, most of 
them Imppify engaged in outwitting 
each other. Perhaps the host of tile 
tot is “ Rabbit and the Wolves*', a 
fine (ale front (he Appalachian 
mountains. Donald Chaffins illus- 
trations give additional pleasure. 

Doris Rust's Donkey Tales, on the 
other hand, arc all about donkeys. 
They are real dun keys, nut creatures 
of mylh and folklore, and rather 
dull they are loo. Quiet, old fash- 
ioned. a little sentimental, the 
stories will he heavy going for all 
hut the most undemanding readers 
aloud. 

Mrs Pinny unit the Hally Sea Day 
is also in what might be called 
grandmother's world— a cosy world 
before washing machines and televi- 
sion sets. Rut. as anyone who has 
read earlier Mrs Pinny stories will 
expect, (here is nothing dull here. 
Nostalgia and whimsy there cer- 
tainly arc. Mrs Pinny lives in Lnmb- 
kins Lane. Cobblers Green and her 
sully sea day is (he annual Sunday 
School Outing to Sailing Day. Of 
course, a deck chair could not really 
make an adequate boat (and il is to 
he hoped young readers do not copy 
Mrs Pinny's exploits); the excursion 
into funt usy is hardly convincing. 

The next two books might be said 
to be from great-grandmother's 
world, but they arc much tougher 
stuff. There is nothing sentimental 
about Hilly Whiskers' Kills. Frances 
T rego Montgomery's second goal 


book, first published in Ohio iu 
1‘itil. I.jke their father before them 
in the earlier hook, the twins. Nighi 
and Day. yet up to all soils of 
adventures. I hey go farther afield, 
even reaching Turkey (where they 
imagine a harem is a place fo< 
raising hares) before returning to 
their American farmyard. This 
Dover edition is a facsimile of I he 
original and has a period charm but 
il is loo much to pay for a 
paperback. 

The Big f lood in the Bash was 
written recently hut is set in New 
Zealand in 1891. It is told convinc- 
ingly in the first person by Jean, 
aged eight. This, in itself, seems to 
make il far more suitable for an 
eight or nine year old rending alone 
and one wonders why it is labelled 
“A Read Aloud Book ”. The child- 
ren's moventcnis in the story arc a 
little difficult to follow and it would 
have helped to have had a map. 

The Cat Who Wanted to go 
Home hns a jacket as bright and 
inviting as a new packet of fell pens. 
The story will undoubtedly appeal 
to many small children— fours and 
fives, perhaps— but the reader will 
have to be careful not to gabble 
through the small adventures of a 
cat who finds himself on the wrong 
side of Ihe Channel. 

More fun— more original, more 
real— is The (heat Hamster Hunt. 
Lenore Ulegvad tells of the awful 
goings-on when Harvey, the ham- 
ster entrusted lo Nicholas's cure 
While Tony is away, is found to 
have escaped from his cngc. Parents 
who don't want hamsters in the 
house should steer well clear of this 
one: 

" I don't iliitik your mother likes little 


furty creatures", Father ■remarked. 

" Well. Tony’s mother doesn't either ", 
Nicholas told' him. " And they have 
une." 

Mother sighed. " I hen Tony's niolhei 
is just nicer tlmii I nni. Right 7 ’’ 

"1 .suppose so", siiid Nicholas sadly. 

By the lime Harvey is lust and at 
last found. Mother is saying, " I 
never thought I'd consider a hamslcr 
so absolutely beautiful." 1 1 all rings 
true. The attractive format, with 
witty black-and-whUe pictures on 
every page, makes this suitable for 
reluctant readers of almost any age. 

Shipwreck by Vera 1 ’umber lege 
also has nn almost pic lure hook 
format, though again there is plenty 
of text and the interest level is much 
older than that of the average pic- 
ture book. The jacket is splendid 
and Maurice Yardley's sea scenes 
arc ail impressive, but he is much 
less good on people and this lessens 
the impact of this documentary 
story of an actual shipwreck the 
author saw as a child. 

A Skein of Geese is the most 
ambitious and potentially the ittosi 
interesting of the hooks in this 
batch, it seems rather a pity that lire 
writer, a skilled and practised one. 
has not made more ol her unusual 
material. T he story is a parable of 
friendship, but Mrs Clowes has lim- 
ited herself lo seven thousand words 
or .so. Instead of an oil painting, 
rich in suggestion ami texture, xhc 
has confined herself to embroidering 
her text (" I tome is where Your 
Friends Are ") on a sampler. She 
draws a parallel between the grey 
geese in the park and the huinuns in 
the nearby houses, lust as the uik! 
goose feels compelled to stay with 


ncc is tf> the pipe numbu. Some other 
■fere nets are also qiiilr ciiniplie;ilcd 
j follow in the Sfit\htm volume where 
linor plants are given letters nf identi- 
cal ion and tile n. mu- of the plant is 
Ivcn .igninst the letters, but reference 


his mate with her c|innhW Ivcn ,l,c kiu ’[ s - hut reitreiKC 

the Australian funMuTv' 1 ,he u ' xt n,;ulc l T ,,IL- lt : , . ,cr ?' 

with il,..;.. i‘„ !‘ 1 V l 7. dec id«'iil to the name of the plant this is 
sstlh then I itgltsli fnendi , Jhc reverse ol the policy used with 
litis, the story snuinh ridkrf-.oiourcil drawings ami larger illiistra- 


rr ... f • r 11 >ook on Inserts, only casual mention 
umwitii to write for childn f the number of legs m ''animals mis- 
fricrulship than about lost jken for insects ". 
hamsters. The book on Tree\. while not quite 

“ — * caching the standard of the much rc 


Rom M\NNim.-&uinrn- tilled Pum ' 1 Pk ’ lmc . b ? ,k “ n lhjl , sl,b 
loirs. Ill.tstiated by dW 1 * comes closer to it than any other— 
M el linen. SOn I4lf. «fih« P™*® c “" no1 bc ,,,r f rc ‘V , n,CfC 
H, lilts H..SI ■ /1 ,1,1 „ T V re good tree silhouclics. clearly drawn 
i«l h? r ‘..it !\ k l J^af shapes and brief times on wood 
lt‘W.7 tV 1 SCV ' l’iroductf. and the work nf foresters. 

Mi U N MmcisN: Ali* Pimu M ;,„d R. H. Noah i is: 

Himh^'i Itt-SPftf' The ‘ lul,t, ' n r, h‘ •*/ L lowers. Trans- 
IIubIks. |.,bci. «J5 Pl (571 ik ta|fd by w |-; gun . <7061 2U\ Xl 

111 ,in A Tern is Horn. Trim timed by Rhcn 

M tuskers Knls. llJiistrafed I, Rollm. r 70re I 2330 I.J New York: 
‘TV- New York: Dover. L Sterling Publishing Co. London: 
Coiistahlc.il. 14X6 22737 S Oak Tree Press (Disn-ihnioi's : Ward 
Knit l).\it\s; Tin- Bin Fb\ Lock). 11.25 each. 

is B Qud »“ havt 77, r 

Mulmen. MUp. 141b 67240 uf , (l/ :ilu! , t 

Jilt In miinson: fin' Cat JK Burn back iu print. Oiiginaily pub- 
I?., 1 '' /•'" Home. Illustrated ffshed in 1957 in paperback, they pre- 
Cole. Mel linen. 75 j>. (416 ^enlcd the unfolding life of a Mower, 
1 1 nuiu Hi j IiVaij: the CrwU mSi ams, hees, etc, in a series of mag- 
Hnoi . , 1 1 1 it-, l r a ted _ by Enk\jf( ct i blnck-aru1-whilc photographs. In 
W i*i lil s Work, nsp, (437 2*957 there were very lew such honks. 
Vim Ci'.Mtn Kt tci ; ShipKiu\aw such publications as The Wonders 
Haled by Maurice Yardlfji/ the Miertiseope in a much larger for- 
Deutscli. (| 5p. (233 %2*)8 ftnat make this series look less exciting 
DirttmnY (iiwis: .t .Skein than it did t5 yeais ago, though this is 
I lltisi ntied hy Janet DuchttciliR the only series to cover in sequence 
llovd a, nl Oliver. XOp. (7011 he unfolding life uf fruit, flower, bird, 
- ;tc. 

Ann Thu aiiv's cnierprWfl, . 


now out ti ml look ins! right ITiia series covers rucks and fossils, 
suuimct holidays (Pan, 2Sp tifoalminitiB, nnd trees, it originated in 


ih< tinned Stales hut ihe hunts 
Ii.hc lu-cn Anglicized. I lii-v .nr 
addressed in the priin.ir> .ige kihiip .uid 
«re illustrated hy pin, to graphs .md 
drawings, the (ntdniiitiiiu Imnk mu- 
tains ii diagram on page IK uf ,1 seciuui 
thruugli a mine, omitting oitnmps. -.u 
miners are shown walking «»n hlucks .>f 
rock balanced in space, h, mlici u- 
spects this is a quite useful, simple nui- 
ltne of how u coal mine works. 

The Harks nnd fii.wilv hook is a u»e- 
fill introduction |o geology fur young 
Jiildrcn. though it is very liulc con- 
cerned with fossil ideiuilic.iti.in which 
is the aspect most likely 10 interest young 
children- there arc, in fact, four pages 
a bon 1 fossils and some of the most 
common (ammonite slnrlish) arc illus- 
trated. The hook on Tires is much less 
attractive and up-to-date in appearance 
than Black's Picture Information hi, ok, 
and the illustrations, particularly of birds 
an.l jiiiniuls, are poor. 

li'tisN May: The Ltuid Hem at h the 

Sea. Illustrated by Leonard I 'vet ell 

Fisher. Biuckic. U 1 .25 (21ft X'>32l (,) 
An umtstial book which illustrates, 
vividly and memorably. The land 
beneath the sen rather than life in deep 
waters which is the more usual subject 
of such picture books, and which is also 
dealt with in (he last lew p.tgcs of this 
one. The illustrations arc in black and 
blue only, and nre visually cUcctiiv hut 
not ulwtivx easy to follow, the test is 
brief and clear and reasonably simple. 

BuuNii M UNA a 1 : Sean-h {or n Some. 

Illustrated. Black- 95 p. (713b 12% 

7) 

Search fur a Stone is a not her 11 11 usual 
hook suggesting a search for stones for 
both artistic and geological reasons, but 
in no way limiting its readers' or viewers’ 
discoveries. It is illustrated by black- 
and-white photographs, sonic of them 
beautiful, and succeeds in presenting the 
possible delights of discovery w-iilioul 
telling the child (or the grown-up) what 
(hey ought tn I hid and wli.it they ought 
to do with whui they iind. 

Ptnn Spur: Gabble Gnnvl Grunt. 

World's Work. £1.45 (437 7(,5t)7 5i 
Peter Spier's elegant, precise paintings 
have already graced half a do/eu picture 


blinks; jil In’hhlt (if.in/ Gittm il.i he 
IuiMihIiiiI mi Inly ?4» lie lias aii.uigcd 
Ins drawings ol mme 1 hair <•(»> animals, 
buds, lish, insects lo l.uni .1 vast poly- 
glot paiimama of ihe .utiriutl woihl: 
each beast /in sect is shown giving its 
g muii. ‘I i,l low- now I /cl. uk cluck ithe 
sileili ones apitear ill rile end. 
"shhlihlihh . As die dlustralum 

below slums. 1.11 ins .n«l I tic nils are mn 
loigoilcn 


Junior information books 



Young Lenrncr Books 

When information books fur under 
elevens are discussed, ChuUo’s 
“ Young Learner " books arc rarely 
meiil juried, perhaps because the 
■series has never been large enough or 
homogeneous enough to make an 
impact. Ten titles on a wide range 
of subjects don't even seem to add up 
lo a series, which term presupposes a 
clear unifying purpose nnd sonic edu- 
cational philosophy informing the 
whole. Now. with the appearance of 
four new . titles this season, the 
“ Young Learner " series has increa- 
sed Ip site by 40 per cent and may he 
at a new stage of cxpu&sion, In Ihe 
past il has • had a slab at history, 
geography, social studies and naliiriti 
history, hut without covering any 
subject systematically, so there is 
obvious scope fur additional titles. 

Basically, what the series has to offer 
is information presented in a way that 
is simple 'without being babyish, and in 
a format that although undistinguished 
Is also un formidable. Each book con- 
sists of fourteen units or chapters made 
up of one page of text and one page of 
coloured iilast ration. The greatest pro- 
duction weakness is the type size, which 
is natch smaller than that generally 
used in bunks for juniors. Experts on 
reading repeatedly stress the importance 
of giving children who lack fluency in 
reading a large type face, to increase 
their confidence and make (he decoding 
process easier. The type size used in 
the " Young L earner " books has proved 
a barrier for many potential readers : 
changing it could open up the scries to 
.1 wide readership. 

The editor of the *' Young Learner" 
books is J. C. Gagg. who is also co- 
editor oF Blackwells " Learning Lib- 
rary ", and we can sec the lines of con- 
nexion between the two /series. Both are 
conscientious but a liulc dull, character- 
ized by intermittent instructions, '■ Look 
For the pods in the picture ”, qnd ques- 
tions. “ How is a cup of tea made'? 
They both look more like, the books of 
yesterday than the books of tomorrow, - 
The explanations are clear, if necessarily 
bner; there is a contents page and a - 
short index but no bibliography to guide 
to more detailed sources of informa- 
tion which would help us (o find answers 
lo the questions posed by Mr Gago on 
subjects; varying from the problems in 
Inventing submarines to method!, of 
catching crabs and shrimps and the 
{run exports ol foretun countries. 

One of the difficulties about writing! 
information honks for young children is • 
the extent' to which -ode cjn simplify 


without distorting the truth or making 
the mutcrini hiring. On the whole Mr 
Cingg in his own titles, Hauls and Ships 
(illustrated hy George Cmifcl and Toad 
and Drink (illustrated by Clarke Hut- 
ton), Ims an easier lime than Robert J. 
Huurc. He docs not really have lu 
Interest us in the subjects - ■only 
present information in an imdcr- 
stnndnble form, in this he is gen- 
erally successful, apart from his notes 
on seine nets : " The hunt then tnkes the 
other end right loiind fwlint ?] and back 
again." Mr Huare tells of Saints (illus- 
trator Clarke Million) and Men of the 
Old IVesi fjlliisirnior George C.Tnigi, 
subjects of considerable interest which 
emerge hero as less than absorbing. 
Saints suiters from the series restriction 
of forcing each story into the same 
amount uf space: the tittle known about 
SI Andrew is spun out; Si Paul's life 
is over-eompressed. The stories of 
American pioneers, which Mr Huare 
has already demonstrated in The Old 
West (Muller, 1%9) that he can make 
exciting, need more details, more space, 
to mm them from a catalogue of events 
into imaginative experiences. Young 
Learner books cost 55p each. 

History 

R. J. Unstead: Royal Adventurers. 

Illustrated by William Slobbs. 

(Carousel) Transworid. 25p, 

(552 5401 X X) 

Royal Adventurers is a popular intro- 
duction to some of the great figures of 
Ihe past, originally published by 
Odhums. Ten rulers,, from Akhnatcn of 
Egypt to Marie Antoinette, fire described 
in Hie 140 pnges. The author has had, 
here, enough space to bring (hi charac- 
ters to life, and he has presented graphic 
accounts, full of excitement and sus- 
pense. A smalt factual note at the 
end of each chapter enables the neces- 
sary dotes and background information 
to be given without interfering with the 
narrative. As usual with the 
" Carousel " information books, the 
paper is poor and ihe price is low. 
Barbara and John Young: All Sons 

of Ships. Illustrated by the Authors. 

Httmlyn. 75p. (fiOn 30097 Kl 
A book which looks cheap and is cheap, 
and has to its advantage a businesslike 
text, pictures which convey quickly gn 
accurate impression of some eighty 
types of vessels, and a classification of 
material which corresponds mpre closely 
to children's interests . than the usual 
historical survey. 

Arkaoy Lcokum : More Tell me why. 

Illustrated by Cynthia Hill Koehler 

and Alyifr Koehler. Odhams. IT .25. 

IfcOO 72183 3) ; . - 

The producers. of Jell me why. realiz- 
mg that they have hit ' a. winning 
formula, continuc to develop .it .in this' 


cum pan Ion volume, first published in 
I'i(i7 anti now in its third impression 
willi tm signs of revision. It is« hotch- 
potch of itifut (nation on ftcnlugy, bio- 
logy, physiology, technology nrnl his- 
tory. but it Is an ahsoihing hotchpotch . 
read mid find out how playing curds got 
their mimes, when was beer invented, 
how far cun a Uiigiitoo jump. 

N 11 1 lira I I list or y 

Vru.i Cruxi'Oiiii: ,-f nimul.\ in St no we*. 
Illustrated by the aiitlioi. MorU7i.ui 
Hooks. !5p. (552 5UU23 It 
h:AN Mi-ilanuy: Nature Detection anil 
Conservation, Illustrated by Vera 
Cruxford. Carousel liooks 25p. 
(552 5401') f.) 

Transworld 

Anyone interested in encouraging child- 
ren to buy books fur home reading must 
welcome Triiiisworiil's " Story chuir " 
and " Carousel " hooks at prices vary- 
ing baHvccn I5p mid 25p, The nature 
books in these scries su fur are Animals 
in Summer, written and illustrated by 
Vera Cro.xford. and Nature Detection 
and Conservation by Jean Mcllanby. Thu 
first is a delightful, small, oblong picture 
book, twenty-four pages, some doublo- 
spreads lengthwise on, stapled together 
(and this might cuuse some pricking of 
fingers with young children), finch 
double-page describes one nr two events 
by day and by night in the four months 
of June, July. August and September. 
The text is brief, reasonably informative 
and mildly lyrical and not particularly 
suitable for the young child at whom 
the pictures and format are directed, 
but the illustrations in colour and 
black-and-white nre hen mi fid and well 
designed for their unusual format. 

Nature Detection and Conservation is 
impeccable in. concept and has a useful 
bibliography, list of addresses, and of 
equipment but is printed on apnaliins 
paper, and though illustrated by the 
same artist as Animals in Summer, the 
black-and-white drawings arc badly 
reproduced, dull and very ill-defined. 
The cover is utiractivc, hut the produc- 
tion is so poor and the book looks so 
dull that iL is unlikely to attract any 
out the most confirmnl young natural- 
ist; a pity, because the contents are 
good and the arguments for conserva- 
tion and observation as against the 
collecting of specimens are .well and 
simply presented. 

Black’s Picture Information Books. Ian 
Murray: Seashore. (7130 1282 7) 

l l ' oml an d Marsh. 
(7136 12K1 ( M Matthf.w Prior; In* 

. <7136 .1281)' 0 ) Cl are Wjl- 

MAMs : T reex. *7136 1 279 7) A. and C. 

. Black. Paperback, 70p each*. 

Black's Picture Information Books .' ip 


tin attractive new paperback *r Older non-fiction 

resettled by four lilies, .Sraift<»«.i M hif|»Phir<» Hid nr v 

hers. Pond and Maish. The bfcl*”' ,IHtllurL HlSIOry 

sects bun 55 pages the ullicis^- - . M. Bardi: Architecture. The World R- E. C. Buwu 
till t active in 11 pitearaiicc. and*: wc Build, iilustrated. tliitcmitionul Britain. Illusl 
trilled with tuluiir and WacH’ -Library.) Collins. £1.50. tOO 100121 3) „ Wheaton. £1.2! 
drawing-,, photos and diugMf,' ■ S. !-. Wooli.uy : 

id them culled fnmi mher pub‘Pprccialton of 0 rein lecture is .such a rented hy Ben 

The series seems n» he a littleubjcctivc matter dial there is u tern pin- on History), 

the and can- fully planned ibn to praise or criticize a book on the Press. ftOp. *34 

Oxfoitl " L'iuc" series, which object gist because it includes— or fails The Ramans In 
closely resembles, hut these N3 include— certain types of design and to the same nulf 
easier to read mid present theirrajlding. Mr Bordi is disarming in that their World. H< 
timi in varied and interesting seeks to explain the old and the rowed down to l 
different types of seashore. Usjw. Hjs survey range* from caves and a small island 1 
on the shores of ponds and mnajori hpls through medieval castle* to pari of Rome 11 
different nans of the countryi-bodem expressionism: from stone The result is a 

d 1 ■ 'll... intim nUfi nnri l rtnn <t.. L.«iU iL« A 


references ure nude to illudBhpiplM and Inca cities to the work of about both the conquerors nnd the con- 
Ihe text nnd the index is wJiWii'orou&ier, Lloyd and beyond. Splendidly quered conveyed 111 a readable and 
quale but there could he coaf^proditced illustrations, many in colour,- extremely lucid way which should be 


History 

R. H. C. Bukrm.i *. The Rommis in 
Britain. Illtmlraled by Tony Dyson. 
Wheaton. £1.25. («8 UI64 IK N) 

S. ! ; . Wooli.uy: The Romans. Illus- 
trated by Bernard Brett. i.Spoilight 
on Hislory). University ,if London 
Press. M)p. t340 15212 5) 

The Ramans In Britain is n successor 
lo tile same author's The Ramans and 
their World. Here the world has nar- 
rowed down to the smaller compass of 
a small island which did not become 
part of Rome until quite lntc in time. 
The result is a good dent more detail 
about both the conquerors nnd the con- 
quered conveyed in a readable and 


tween page numbers and pictafnd support lo the arguments. 
bcr», notably in the 

where the survey of beach bibliography 

to picture numbers and Ihe m }IANA tf 0RMAN: p risom . r „/ ,i lL . Jmf .\ e 

\TT J °bn Dodd. 17188 1874 I) Cabo- 
MW. _ ^^lrt/5 -YN Scott: The Hint Who Changed 

jlfl Leonard Cheshire. (7188 

AYJUH 1863 . fit Bo*h illustrated by Maxine 

lAitwcdugh. Lutterworth Press. 40p. 

AaAvAA" Sal miseries of war. nnd some of the 
«(ter things that a change of heart may 

D svLUsns- I/hrvtf 1 ®?' 8 * are ,he t,iemcs of these Imagina- 
Ol Oiner l\I I* 1 1®#® reconstructions of the lives of Cor- 
r- ii 1 I--, Dodd and Group Captain Chex- 

rOIKTaiCO »?■.': Quo man, after his experiences in 
tejjungle and a Japanese prison camp, 
TRANSLATED BY A-R- a social worker concerned with 


fl .4g l rehabilitation of ex-criminals; the 
Time enchanting tales 01 Ibe one-time pilot, has given his 

R n hb/,,U,o M. more 

and regal origins andj /These are moral tales of a somewhat 

Mr. Baskcx Knif«S nw to tw*Id-ftt8hlone'tJ genre; they are all the 
fortune as well as others, bsi^ri: .valuable as sources of inspiration 

iES5£Sr4p!& SMT - — 
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Slt.MUMi A. I. ss ini: H'uili/i’rv «/ the 
i-Tv World. Illusl rated with photo- 
graphs. World's Work. £1.25. *437 
54352 8) 

Sigmund La vine's book skirts most in- 
terestingly with a chapter 011 the fly in 
legend, story and mythology, and goes 
on lo describe sonic uf the 87.0UU iden- 
tified species of flics. As with oilier 
books in this 1 American) series, the sub- 


let 1 is ileal I with fnllv and uili-u-slinglv 
slid (lie hunk ends wuh a biu-f tivlimi 
mi "flics, mu n. and the hituic" uliivli 
‘•ilggest •• llliil blimdsllckilig .nccics nf 
flic, will gi adiiiilly ilis.ippcji .mil dial 
liiul«>{iical ci'nlrui will pruhahly leplucc 
cite mien I coinpiHinds ; the hunk cud's 
with une nf dic_ rmuli-ni sciL-ntisi's 
major pren ecu pillions • "Whcilici «»i 
nm this interference with ihe Imlaiuv 
«>f nature will prove a h«mu or a disa- 
ster, only lime will tell." 

At vin and Viiti.iNi a Si 1 vi ms 1 1 in 7 he 
A tnuir ( hnnxe : Metainiitfihosi\. 

Black ic. £1.25. (21 f. 893f)ft 2) 

Weil and competently written hill much 
less excitingly presented and described 
than the Si I vers tcins' earlier hooks. I hr 
Mtigie t'hungr, for sonic reason, appeals 
much more bitty limn the preceding 
ones; even though the difli-rcni species 
considered— frogs, dragonflies, bee*, cels 
-arc linked by '' metamorphosis " and 
the evolutionist's theory about the 
phenomenon is discussed, somehow the 
r ‘ wholeness " of the bunk is less appa- 
rent than in Rats and Mice, A Star in 
(he Sea or A World in a Drop of B'urcr. 

John K. Al l- MANN: Birds fit /-Tight. Illus- 
trated by the nuthor. World's Wuik. 
1I.4U. (437 52120 6) 

Birds in night should prove particu- 
larly useful in children studying the 
phenomenon of flight in hciivicr-ilian- 
air tun chine* as well its in iinliirc, mid 
the description and ilhutraiiuns nf Ihe 
shapes of binls in flight mid tlieii 
method of flight will interest the young 
bird -watcher. The text is not simple, 
hut it is clear and precise. The illus- 
trations, though very pcitinent (n the 
text, are small, and reference lo them 
entails constant turning of pages. 

John Richards: The Hidden Country. 
Illustrated bv the author. L'abcr and 
Taber. AT .75. <571 OWN* 7> 

A well-bred production containing 
interesting essays about various familiar 
insects and plums, and making sugges- 
tions for observation and simple experi- 
ments. The book -list is good, the typo- 
graphy excellent and (lie illusl rations 
delicate, ilctiiilcd and well reproduced. 
Bui this book is very unlikely to be 
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picked up .tod read hy children, it is 
.ilingrihci ton quu’t and iiihistciii alums 
10 attract .my child Inti the must cuin- 
plctdy dedicated naturalist. Tile rsiajs 
ui c really for mature con *11111 pi inn or 
for sharing with tut interested voting 
companion relic book is dedicated E<> Ins 
daughter by the aiilliorl, ami ihe *ijle 
of production cmphnsi/es, rather limn 
widens, tlicir limited appeal. This j* a 
great pity because the bunk contains 
interesting essays on plant hairs ami an 
arresting comment in an essay tin earijv- 
wimns. for instance lea lied “ llte tTilti- 
vat or* "I, reads: " U is quite certain that 
'.vitlmtii this amnud. many of the most 
interesting nnd important of archaeo- 
logical discoveries would never base 
survived the effects uf weather." 

« ilAM'sRI.n MamnI: S.O.S. Save the 

Tarth. Design by Alessandro Pucnu. 

Inmsdiiction by Anthony Crosland. 

Collins. £1.50. (1)0 100)77 1) 

An example nf the book of the future, 
all lift-up flaps, pop-ups -and visual fun, 
linked iu a subject which spans pre- 
scni nnd future. The blurb describes the 
book as unusual, exciting, with a vital 
message. For once, the blurb is right. 


Reference 

T. J. and J. A. Huj.mi-. and T. F. < sm- 
mouy : Bhict's Writing Dktbwurx. 
A. nnd C. Black. 75p. (71 JO J274 ft) 
This is a revised and expanded version 
of Junior Writing Dictionary, designed 
(or eight to ten year olds, and contain- 
ing 8,000 words. It aims to help children 
spell and to understand word meanings : 
it therefore cunccirirales on definitions, 
and the spelling of both parent words 
and derivatives : parts of speech arc not 
indicated. The layout does make ref- 
erence easy, cadi page having three 
columns which show Ihe basic word, 
printed in red, the definition, and deri- 
vatives; all irregular plurals ure in- 
cluded. No dictionary of this size' will 
give all the words a child under ten 
may want to use, but checks of the 
coverage and comparison with other 
junior dictionaries indicate ihai the 
choice of words for inclusion has been 
reasonably satisfactory. 


Wfi plan 4 ui m»i asm are strong snouid not be 

* . . V . r ilnirnizeti- Youth cfnbs and school while enierpt 
to Dublish further Wfftju may therefore make much of seals, washed 
ly jtuuiou » advice given on eauioment-scrlntirtn. where Mr J01 


Ff.rouson : Group Film-mak- 
puitf. -Illustrated. Studio Vista. Paper- 
^jhcK r £1.25. (289 70305 0) 

(Jt'Bht appear too adult and sophis- 
pated an approach for young readers, 
. 1(1 their abilities when motivation and 
sthitsiasm are strong should not be 


useful both in school and out. 

At first sight more old-fashioned bill 
much less ambitious in scope is S, F. 
Woolley's The Romans, a useful little 
book which takes the reader on a quick 
guided tour of Roman life in private 
and in public. Sections are divided 
under individual headings: Apartments, 
Lamos, Street Noises, etc. There is also 
a list for future reading which is help- 
fully divided into straight history and 
novels, 

M ichai'L PaLMFR : Warfare. Illustrated. 

(Past into Present Series). Butsford. 

£1.30. (7134 1775 7) 

Mr Palmer is a grammar school master, 
and his book has a strong school 
flavour. But it is none the worse for 
that, and the sense of perspective that 
he encourages should help. his young 
readers to understand that there is noth- 
ing more to be gained through war. 
In spite of the apparent excitement, 
and the heroism, there is no glorifica- 
tion of fighting in this account of con- 
flict from ancient times to present-day 
horrors. Social and political aspects 
have their place among the military 
issues. 

Natural History 

Ken Jonhs : Orphans of the Sea. Illus- 
trated. (Piccolo.) Pan Books. 25p. (330 

23198 7j 

The 'appealing illustrations splendidly 
enliven this real-life story of a worth- 
while enterprise. The orphans arc baby 
seals, washed ashore on a Cornish beach 


fi . * .uhhisu wiki a seriousness Ol 

supplements Oil- (taposeamonga group engaged in film- much. simple natural history. 

it king, The guidance offered is reliable, Robert Silverbero: Mammoths, Mas- 
_ , . T . ?* ere JS ntilc about the economics todons and Man. Illustrated by Dale 

3rd NOVeni'T. the process. Beginners should be Grabel. World’s Work, £1.75. (437 
'lygWo that inetr hobby could be expen- 74545 3) 

8th Decent - With a text of “there were slants in 


flic earth in !ho»c days" Mr Silverberg 
relates (he deductions (hai led from the 
discovery of huge bones to our present 
knowledge of the now extinct creatures 
which were once commonplace. He 
suggests ihai there is still mure lo learn. 
This is an excellent " reader " tn supple- 
ment textbooks on natural history and 
evolution. 

Technology 

Sara H annum Cu.taC: Diamonds, 

(8516b 205 6 ) Eleanor R. Yuunii: 
Pearls. (85166 209 9l Both illustrated. 
Franklin Watts. 80p each. 

These "First Books" are designed for 
older juniors whose inquiring minds arc 
ready for new ideas and experiences. 
With abundant illustrations — sketches 
and photographs— two additions to the 
series introduce the finding and the in- 
dustrial and social development of 
diamonds and pearls. The tables' and 
fashions surrounding what are now pre- 
cious commodities arc neatly set out. 
So are some of the technical processes 
involved in mining, shaping and using 
diamonds, or in the culturing of pearls. 

R. J. de Little: The Windmill. Illus- 
trated. Black. (A John Baker Book.) 
£3. (212 98397 0) 

in very recent years there has been a 
great revival of interest in windmills, 
and many pleasing renovations, even 
reconstructions, have been cflected. A 
satisfying list of "windmills lo be 
seen" is appended lo Mr de Little's 
enthusiastic story of the rise and fall 
of mills. . He suggests dial in (he mid- 
nineteenth century there were about 
10,000 in Britain, and of course regrets 
the small “ active list" today. 

John Templb: Mining. Illustrated. 
Benn. £1.60. (510 12960 9) 

Gold, .coal; diamonds, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals— the importance of win- 
ning these commodities -from their 
natural slate is evident; This account — 
technically sound, reasonably compre- 
hensive and not - too academically 
demanding— of (be processes of mitring 
from neolithic times 10 the prcsenL day, 
should interest any lively youngster con- 
cerned with the world about film. 

1 There is a deal of’ interwoven social 
• history, with sections on, for instance, 
miners' courts, 1 the gradual amelioration 
of conditions of child employment and 
The demographic difficulties of areas of. 
rapid expansion or closure of mines. 
Perhaps a bit much has been crammed 
into 140 pages, but this is a helpful 
introduction to a big subject. 


INTRODUCING 





CICERO 

THE QUEEN'S DRUM HORSE 

BY. JAMES DRUMMOND 


The Time : The morning ot June 3rd, 1972 

The Place : Whitehall, London 

The Occasion : The Trooping of the Colour 

Playing a major ceremonial role— Cicero, regimental 
drum-horse ol the Life Guards 

Introduced by television announcers ' to viewers 
throughout Great Britain, lew; are aware that «i1b. splen- 
did animal was a milk-horse in Edinburgh juat a few 
short years ago: 

CICERO 18 CERTAIN TO BECOME THE CHILDREN'S 
"HORSE OF THE YEAH ". James Drummond has 
written a dell&hltul story for children, In the 6-1Q yearn 
age group, illustrated tn full colour throughout by 
Elisabeth Grant. ISBN 7167 1024 9 £1.60 

ORDER TODAY 

H01MES McDOUGAU LIMITED 

SO ROYAL 1EDRACE, EWHWIR6K EHV 5U 631-55* MSI 


•!«*s - )• lt£II4IJHUIlft«MJtJM4j»MlSifiti, 
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GRANGE 

BINDERS 

Specialists In Antiquarian work 

binding for bookshops, unlver al- 
lies, llbrarloa and prlvaf.* coHec- 
lors. 

R/ 0 260 High 8trost North 
Manor Park, London, E.12 
01-552 9865 
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Black is beautiful 
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K DIVA lit! (Mini AM 
'I lie Rlnck ('oiinlr.v 
llliisir 
I nngrn 
1 5040 


concept of integrated studies into a 
territory notoriously the victim of I lie 


With supreme efficiency, L* laine Moss 
and Hamish Hamilton (in assoc ia- 


notcpapci and endless cry,, 
lor amusement with theirj 


niueK (. fiiinir.v tvrrnoiy xiootrioiisi) OIL- viciim OI Uie ami numiMi Hamilton (in assocta- tor amusement with their V 

tralcd hv Gr;ili:iiu Humphreys. SSSirlS lra y ,hon \ A j | lw . Si,m V l,n "* lion with the National Hook Ijcague ul l j lc maga/inc : at JOp 

!j ni!in Young Hooks. 1582 material is infectious, il must he ad- :mi1 hc ,,n ,sh < ™ nal > l . ,1,vc “'w 1 * Ul , e;im K"® 1 
to mitlcil that the intention ol the hook produced their Childrens Hook* of [ {)() 0(l() i Members ' ^ 

. ..il L- I. till l IC.l k .1 ... 11 . 


Between the wound and 
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is FREE cm request 
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11 ie winds tif change have scarcely 
reached gale futvc :is far as coffee 
table guide books are concerned. 
7 hr Him k C 'tumfry is therefore to 
he welcomed because il is a straw 
which indicates the blowing of at least 
a breeze down the cob webbed corri- 
dors of popular history. No one will 
pass any O levels on the strength of 
having read this book, nor will (hey 
be enabled to escape into a fantasy 
world of pomp and pageantry. But 
it is conceivable that they may nchievc 
the much greater blessing of an 
awareness that the undistinguished 
si reel scape amidst which their lives 
arc lived can be a source of constant 
interest, setting their own existence in 
the context of generations of living 
history. 

This slag heap, that muck-laden 
stretch of canal, the words '* Victoria 
Park ” on a board nt the entrance to 
a ha If -bald patch of open space, the 
nailer’s shed at the foot of each of a 
row of workmen's cottages, these arc 
the clues by which the author traces 
his talc. A fascinating tale it is, too, 
whereby a curiously self-cunlaincd 
community is yet revealed to have 
been, and still to be, in a stale of 
constant flux and development right 
down the centuries. The blackness of 
the Black Country is by no means to 
be attributed solely to the Industrial 
Revolution, and the sections relating 
the origins of the coal and iron indus- 
tries. for example, arc of interest far 
beyond the purely local. 

MrChitham is therefore to be con- 
gratulated oil having introduced (he 


dues not quite cumc oil. Somehow, 
the author's relish lor showing the 
paces ol his hohhy horse emerges in 
rather muted prose. The reason is 
surely that the new respect for Hie 
common man of the past as the stull 
id history, which this book cxcnipli- 
iies. necessarily implies other 
changes; it must hc accompanied by 
an equal regard for the common man 
of today as student and reader. The 
predigestion of material before it is 
presented for consumption is the hall- 
mark of Hie traditional teacher: il 
can have no place in the relationship 
with the si mien i in modern times. 
More confidence in the capacity of 
the ordinary reader to derive bench I 
from exposure to original sources, 
more scope for the common man of 
I he past to speak directly to his 
modern contemporary, would have 
ensured for this book the reception 
its subject merits. 


I hf Veur 1**7 1 (paperback, 75p), Mi> 
Moss has chosen 12.1 books from the 
2,00(1 or so produced last year 
'* chosen to give an overall picture 
of the year's good publishing for 
hildren. hearing in mind the dif- 


This year's August confe, 
children s literature and * 
lakes place at Saint l.ukeV 
L-scier from August U lo l!)OMlMOUF. FERNANDEZ 


the work of art 


Officer, for a very modes | lee. Mrs 
Moss's notes on each book are models 
for us all kindly, discerning and in- 
formative. 


n^p..,,.ihHhy - £ ™ ' K , rnK "“ l , '™"" :,h -“ l " ury 

I Jtw-i.il,- will „ PL .„ lhc "2,hmkini! Ili:.l ivc an no more aware 

lollian A very (last Z,\£< lhcm wclf'li-rentury man 

-iw:irii rvsis aware of his medieval cosmology. 


As i he price of books in- 
creates, paperback reprints aie 
more and nioie welcome; libra- 
ries. however, need hooks m 
hurt! covers and the Bod ley Head 
sensibly asked librarians which lilies 
from their back list they would most 
like to sec reprinted, and us u result 
have issued the following titles at prices 
ranging between £1 and £1.40: Paul 
PtcriKi : The Street Musirian ; Eleanor 
Estes: Gi/iger hye and The Middle 
; Margaret Storey : Kate an, I the 
Faintly Free-, F.li/ubcth Sluclcy: Mug- 
lioliti Bit mini's ; Gerakl Ra fiery : Snute 
Cloutl, Stallion ; lust, Ruth Sawyers 
pleasant and unusuul collection of 
stories and carols for (lie end of the 
year. The I., mg Christmas. 


Perhaps this is n good moment to 
offer :i bouquet to Kaye Webb for 
Puffin Post. This splendid quarterly, 
which is posted to members once 
every holidays and twice in the sum- 
mer, is mean! mainly for the eight 
to twelves, but ollen entertains people 
from six to sixty. Jill McDonald s 
brilliantly comic covers and pictorial 
asides keep the bookworms in their 
places and the members themsehes 
provide puzzles, poems and jokes as 
well as book reviews. Distinguished 
Puffin authors write stories and 
articles, and are dragged off unpro- 
testing to Puffin parlies. In March, 
nl a fifth birthday celebration, Yehudi 
Menuhin became the club's president 
and has already invited 50 Pu M incers 
to a rehearsal in Southwark Ciuild- 
hall on July Hi. Pu Mincers get hand- 
some badges, a book of rules and 
secret codes. Puffin bookplates and 
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speakers ' ° ^rhey have influenced the kind of art 

iroduccd in our time— not so much 


he studied irrationality of Dada and 

Gillian Avery. Helen Crew% !urrealis,n ’ bl,t morc illb,Ie djsso,1J - 
kusemarv Sulci iff were cow ions of vhl,al 1,nd narrative slruc- 
lor the 1071 Carnegie Med'l urc; V el bo,h m;ikcrs ;iml percipients 
was won hy Ivan Southall l* f :,rl fnot cxcludin 8 Frc,,tJ 
(Angus and Robertson) ■ iti iavc 8 cncn,1I y bwn uneasy about 
Greenawav M«*.t-.l r„V aheir use in artistic interpretation and 


Greenaway Medal for i. . . . . . - _ . . 

book illustration was 8 iv«: r,t « :ism - , ^omimque Fernandez s 
Picnkowski lor The Kimh^l'' plc ; l / or P^hohiography 

the Sat. by loan Aiken °S e , thcr w, ! h m lh , ls , , forni ? n 

- Michelangelo, Mozart, and Proust, by 


With 


Implication raises important questions 
all these excellent book‘‘ bo111 thc sco .P c of ? .psychological or 
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-cicntific proof of his evaluations — 
f they have vitality and comniuni- 
..file some kind of insight, then on 
heir own terms they arc valid and 
ton supplement other interpreta- 
tri . . . ii ,.,.,,, .....I n..|, ions. But the necessary data, it can 

C.C.r.l"® ™ l ?vnrt l< in' fl**, 1 "y,""" or 

cr-*: The Mouse Hook .. -P work / i psychological terms arc 

..fever available : the factual circum- 
..winces of his life are seldom fully 
. .Jiown. still less the fantasies, hopes. 
S (i R iv ■ chihhrn'i FuiioM fears of ‘■‘Wldhood and adull- 

J. Richard i : The Hidden Country • ^.^8«) n r | ho ' y f * r - il S ou ] d 
P. Rogers: I he Rainy Picnic. Spots* gued that his artistic products are 
Uav .. .. ..pemselves the most concise reflec- 

E. and Ci. Rose : Albert and the of the inner and outer course of 

Bottle -p life, worth any number of sup- 

D. Rim . Donkey Tales . . -aementary facts or fantasies. 

E. Ryd«r: ilonw Sun HooU .. f Hardest to answer is Hie accuaa- 
M. .Saunders : Fen Blow .. -iptb that, rooted as it is in pathology 

npd cure, psychoanalysis can only 
M. &hleui : Herman Mtfiregtu'M**-. reductionist in Its attitude lo art : 
C ' r r ,e a'!' I , interpret can only mean to ex- 

I. :& a .?tohJ n Z^° T'fh" 

M. W. vShunnat : A Hot Thirsty Day -CJL, lhe . p C oblem ° f J he 

R. Si Ivor berg : Mammoths. Mastodam^ artist analysis must, alas, 

and Man -|y oown its arms ; in Freud's 

A. and V. Silvcrstein : Tht .4fflf f lwl-known abdication before Dos- 
Change • Metamorphosis .. -&$vsky there must have been a 

E. Smith: No Wav of Telling •‘W#- that some crucial statement 

J. Smith : The Early Bird and the B^ebut art remained to be made. M 

L Soiiihall : Over the Top ■ - ■ 'phiandez finds Freud timorous 


THE REDUCTIONIST 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS 


specific 
not 


»» mi >111 UU.-SC excel icm D00i>. — 

it i>* sometimes hard for ihe^sychoannlylicnl critical method. Tho 
person to know where to nfmitaliona of such an approach, 
diem: the I ihrary AK> vbicb bavc bccn so often but inarti- 

t Young I ihiaries Group) | L ; uIately felt, may appear on examt- 
centlv issued an inteiC4linei> a,ion 10 s,em from ;| fundamental 
let. compiled by Lance ^ nd sti11 current misconception in 
called Special i • >1 Unions of dJsychounal y l ic assumptions about the 
literature, a guide tu i-olfceymbolic language of art and dream, 
libraries ami other organic The most obvious objections lo a 
I uiidon ami the Home (osychoanalytic approach to works 
(paperback, tiOpi. if art can be raised first.. If psy- 

hoanalysis is an unscientific and 
Yon-proven theory of behaviour, 
meaningless or repellent to many 
>eople. it could be considered in- 
valid as a basis for aesthetic judg- 
ment : m which it may be replied 
Norman : P>i>,mer of the /n/rjfc-h_at no critic is asked to give 



The ” Madiiumi della Scuta " by Michelangelo. 
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P. Spier : Gobble Growl Grunt 
R. Squire : Witurds and Wampum 
A. C. Stewart : Elizabeth's Toner 
D. Slua/t : llbarana 
P. Sykes: 77/ r Long Long Day 


wbat is more striking is the 


lamentable Ignorance of psychologi- 
cal truth than psychoanalytical cri- 
tics have of the historical and tech- 
nical aspects of art. To deny that 
whatever the artist has “ lived and 
endured, coveted and repressed. 


808 

803 

812 


' bmbination of scientific pride that endured, coveted and repressed, 
'[pfisiders creativity a problem to be dreamed and suffered, is the source 
Jtacked. and a humility that prev- of b ' s nee d lo speak " is .to make him 
pYed Freud (who overcame his y B°d, n °l 11 man. 

so good ; although, one 


Bui M Fernandez shows his clear 
theoretical grasp of thc shaping 
influence of the medium when he 
discusses the incident of Mahler's 
conversation with Freud. The two 
men met, he relates, and talked for 
several hours ; in the course of the 
conversation Mahler exclaimed that 
he now understood why in the most 
serious passages of his music he felt 
compelled to introduce a banal or 
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Edited by 
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A ml even an apparently 
memory, he emphasizes, would . 
have been a simple imprint but a 
knot of facts mid fantasies about his 
tragic home life, relevant to the kind 
of music he was to compose. Thc 
music— and all other genuine mani- 
festations of art — are thus not mere 
psychological documents, nor fanta- 
sies packaged for sale, but real 
creations growing from their 
makers’ early conflicts. 

Conflicts : here is the word that 
begins to betray a certain poverty in 
thc classical Freudian view of art 
and culture. What has been so 
disliked about Freud's discussion of 
Leonardo da Vinci, says M Fernan- 
dez, is thc idea that Leonardo could 
have been “ governed from afar nil 
his life by the conflicts of early 
childhood But why governed by 
• oaf Hcts only — why not inspired by 
satis factions, that produced courage 
and art rather than fear and illness? 
In Van Gogh’s pictures, hc says, we 
can trace the course of “ a character 
neurosis explicable in terms of psy- 
chological mechanisms ”, and he 
does trace such a progress in ihe 
artist's relation to his lather. In no 
real way does it illuminate what 
Van Gogh, most modest of men, 
knew about hiniseH : "To get up 
enough heat to melt that gold, those 
llower-toies, it isn’t any old person 
who can do it,” Indeed not. 

Repeatedly M Fernandez's 
vocabulary betrays his conccptton of 
artistic work as one variety of 
defence against reality, rather than a 
celebration and recreation of it. 
Leonardo’s motivation as an artist 
was to “ replace a ti numatic 
memory by a happy fnniasy |Tan- 
tastnc] ”, Works of art are raised 
“ as refuges, to divert and exorcize a 
not fully mastered childhood situa- 
tion Art as defence, as refuge, as 
illusion, as renunciation, as substi- 
tute, as reparation : nearly all psy- 
chonnulyticnlly oriented scrutiny 
of art, even from writers as diverse 
and sensitive as Ernst Kris and 
Adrian Stokes, still assumes the loss, 
and not the satisfaction to be the 
basic reason for creating. Gan an 
aesthetic theory be valid which 
places such stress on deprivation 
rather than on the extraordinary 
trustfulness that permits art lo be 
made at all, ami (icrsevered in 
against all odds and reason 7 What 
are the experiences, neither traumas 
nor conflicts, that give the artist 
such certainly that what he is doing 
is worthwhile— nn irrational cer- 
tainly that proves lo contain ration- 
ality of the highest order? 

M Fernandez accuses the oppo- 
nents of a psychoanalytical criticism 
of being too cowardly to dethrone 
the artist /father-figure from his lofty 
status and sec him as a man. 
Reversing the psychoanalytic spot- 
light on to him, it might os pertinently 
be asked whether those who in all 
sincerity can see art only as a 
reaction to deprivation are actually 
envious of thc energy and health (as 
well as. pain) that it manifests. The 
error ol reasoning which never 
makes a clear distinction (Freud him 
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Co Home .. Add. might be similarly worth 

D. and A. I rcz : The Smallest Phoji .‘^farcb. 

J. Troughton : .Sir Gawain and ,tf lAppul a third of M Fernandez's 
■Loathly Damsel ... .. "POk is devoted to arguments for 

R. J. Un.stfc*d : Houses .. .. •Tar^und 3 ?^® Stl ^ y 

R. J. Unstead : Royal Adventurers together ; psycho- 

.lography he defines as the "study 
f.-the interaction between the man 
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814 


psychological critic and promises 
they can be avoided. The historical 
-background of a work of art, he is 
aware, must not be ignored, nor the 
medium ; -indeed he believes that the 
psychobiographical approach can 
illuminate the way the medium arid 
iirl ! ' ‘'vimvwu tut mail the tradition are used. Like E. H. 

.■0« tus work, and of the unity of Gombrich, with whom he is otherwise 
, :SL UflCOnSO, ? U5 i motlvat ! on ”■ He in profound disagreement, he sees in 
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ie$ persuasively that biographies 
jch'.stop at ihe more obvious 
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tr he 


Freud’s analogy between the genesis 
of art and of tbe joke an indication 


ularly violent scene between his 
parents^-and in the street outside a 
barrel-organ had been playing ’* Ach, 
du lieber Augustin ", It must not be 
supposed, M Fernandez points out, 
that this experience was the simple 
“cause" of Mahler’s ability Id jux- 
tapose the solemn and the frivolous, 
the ironic and the tragic : 

The musidan would have started by 
playiug with sounds ; the contrast of 
two tonalities, one sombre and tragic. 


Knglisli-Ar.ihic tlicliuiuries it nJ 
to list only a few shades □I'iikmiiiiih 
in R-mlcrmg English nurds jml 
not to guide the user 10 thc !tlc\ ant 
conicxr. Mureovcr, they rarely 
distinguish between levels of ikuic 
either in iluglish or in Arabic, and 
tend to overlook (he regional 
variation in words I'nr common 
conceits. This dictionary has been 
coni]N led with a full awareness ul 
defects of this type, and, based on a 
fresh and independent apprai-ol 
Jor each entry, it breaks new 
ground. /Jrz 


u-.K ; J H • 1 ™ ore obvious of art and of tbe oke an indication two tonalities, one somnrt .... — 

an t arl| sts life leave the that the founder of psychoanalysis the orherptayful nnd py, would; have 
..ipst important thines unsaid • th*. awaP . in ^hi.-h ih<» revived his uncojisaous mt 


more 


was aware of the way io which the 
medium shapes the artistic form 
(although this rather dubious anal- 
ogy . has already been strained to 
breaking-point in A’rlhur Koestler’s 
Act of Creation). 


...» uaw, u »„., memory of Lhe Is slightly less so— and considerably 
first discovery of the fusion of hoiriblc more generous— than seeing him 
and playful ; the reawakened memory, a soul in hell, and un infinitely 
with all its associated emoUons, would dishonest one. 

In its turn have transformed the first 

fortuitous mixture of sounds into a When he turns from theory to his 
powerfully expressive construction. ' . 'detailed ..studies of Michelangelo, 
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the nature of Athenian imperialism 
in the fifth century u.i This is in 
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modern excavations, but ir is-idsna 
reflect ion of a changing social and 
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comprehensive -attempt t<t re- 
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cpiguphic cv id e i ice, old and new | 
in detail. 1 1 pages of maps £7-50 
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Fnr the modern student ul'thc 
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mail, Lite philiisophic baseband 
llietilogiTal iiiljilicutiuns of modern 
science, the innate motivations nf 
man its an uuiinul and as a product 
ol'civilizulion, the dcvclopmcni of 
language mid svinbulic bclta vimir. 
-ami similar mailers, Lord Mmthoddo 
is un uujiorianl intellectual figure. 

4 plates £ 4-50 
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Maria Edgeworth lias been variously 
described as fuunder of the regional 
novels, as an influence nit Scott, 
even as a more important novelist 
than Jane Austen. This, the I list 
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studs , examines why an Anglo- 
Irish woman living on -a remule estate 
pioneered^ new sociological 
real ism, and thus became an 
important figure in the development 
of thc novel. 5 pi iitcs ^6-50 


art and symptom surely requires some 
such explanation. Psychoanalysis 
has above alt prqved, says M Fer- 
nandez, that " the obscure workings 
of -fantasy and impulse that lead to 
a work .pf art are -the same as those 
that lead to neurosis, madness and 
crime ", , Yes,- as the man who 
^tumbles- and thc man who runs use 
the same muscles. "To persuade 
himself .that he is not a prisoner 
within his hell, the writer's rases are 
infinite." Seeing the ajrtist as a mar- ' 
vellous mystery is unrealistic, but it 
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F. T. ftiess 

Published in 1950, the Canto General 
has gained Pablo Nenid* a world 
reputation, and hi 1071 hc was 
awarded flic Nobel Prize for 
Literature. In this study of thc 
themes and imagery of nix mast 
ambitious work, die aurhor shows 
how Neruda uses recurring images 
to express important rhemes 
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emotions to the general historical 
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MoAii‘1, uini PiimisI. M Fuiiiuidcz.'s 
criiiv.il approach which despite its 
y uniUI he illuminating in 
s n s i live* Inmil- lails badly. He is, 
*n ilu-»ry ( aw.irc ifi;il art is no mere 
pi vliiiln!‘,iv-.il (liicument or packaged 
l. i»i:is> : in practice lie shows no 
rc.il ;iw.ircnc*.s of what nukes these 
arttsis" works demand a different 
order of judgment. They are treated 
h. Men fly as if they were patients 
whose n neon >c ions ruses must he 
exposed, because they are causing 
tumble -no! art. 'Ihns in discussing 
M iclie hinge Id's JiTc and work in 
terms of his molher's early death, of 
the IV. ir i»r rivalling his father which 
caused him to leave works un fin- 
ished, of his unhappy and masochis- 
tic lenipvr.mieiu. and of his homo- 
sexuality, the links that might really 
illuminate the work arc not made ; 
and this seems to arise, not from o 
total inapplicability of psychoana- 
lysis to art. hut from its loo easy 
abuse when tile formal message of 
pic I m e, statue, or music is not 
understood. 

I wo examples of this abuse may 
be cited from M Fernandez's discus- 
si on ui Mic lie hung do. 'Ho interprets 
the arlist's successive depictions of 
the Virgin in the light of his moth- 
er's death (lining his childhood, (n 
MichehuigeUi's Virgins. M Fernan- 
dez sees :m indifferent coldness, tho 
cold ncs^ of his mother's early with- 
drawal intn deatli. The superb 
"iMailunna della Scala*’. for in- 
stance. he describes ns “an upright, 
rigid mother who does not lean 
towards her child, a grave face that 
docs not relax for her child, a gaze 
fixed on I lie distance that docs not 
look at her child. A mother indiffer- 
ent to her child, absent to him, as he 
rests on her knees like a stranger, a 
burden. What bond is there between 
this mother ami this child?'* From 
the “ coldness of her carriage, the 
desolate fixity of her gaze '*, M 
Fernandez, considers that the drapery 
held round the child's head is acting 
as “an extra screen placed be I ween 
mother and child, as though .she 
wished In keep him oil I of her sight 
(il her eyes were lowered I, hide him, 
forget him, remove him, repulse him. 
leave him for ever 

Even apart from the clearly vis- 
ible fact that the drapery is round 
the child rattier than screening him 
from his mother, it Is hard w 
imagine an interpret lion that could 
more flatly contradict every visual 
message of this work. .Solemnity and 
naturalness, awe and humanity, have 
surely .seldom been more lucidly com- 
bined in a Chrislian image. The 
whole circular composition of dra- 
pery and flesh that is at the centre 
of the relief depicts :t eh i Id -and - 
mother who are still almost one 
being, scarcely separate. Her draper- 
ies curve into his shoulder, clown to 
the small hand resting against and 
towards her strong supporting one, 
the line [lows up again in drapery to 
the curve of the other hand support- 
ing his head, and round in the Folds 
ot fabric again. Visually they arc 
one indissoluble pattern ami. almost, 
the child is still in the womb ; but 
the firm modelling of his back and 
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wilful ignorance of that “simple 
analysis of forms ", Where did the 
orphaned Michelangelo liiul the 
health aind energy to make (his 
image at the age «»/ .sixteen ? 

Again, M 'Fernandez reinler-prcl* 
the 'Doni " Holy il-oiniily " in the 
same light and again denies the 
evidence of his eyes. In this most 
well known of Michelangelo's paint- 
ings, the Virgin leans backwards, 
Joseph stun ils be hi ml her. and the 
child is perched between. Icon illogi- 
cal interpretation, discussed hs M 
Fernandez, suggests that Christ may 
be represented here as handed Inr- 
w;inl from the pagan world to bring 
the new Chrislian one into being. He 
himself argues, however, thin the 
child is on file contrary being 


ami children about him. M Fernan- 
dez suggests that since this was 
exactly what Mozart did do, his 
sudden early illness and death might 
have been a propitiation and a 
last hopeless capitulation to the 
parental “eurso". This is a hold 
suggestion, though not an entirely 
impossible one. Hut in arguing it 
M Fernandez shows remarkable in- 
sensitivity to the musical and drama- 
lie form of The Magic Flute. Con- 
trasting Pamina and Tamino with 
Papagena and Papageno, lie calls the 
latter a " \nb-Couple *' created only 
for mockery; they could look for- 
ward to their numerous offspring, 
unlike the noble Pamina and 
Ta mi no. lull only because the gods 
were ridiculing them. So by \ui- 
roundtag himself with & penniless 
wife and six children. Mozart knew 
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handed hat k to Joseph, representing l ,e was behaving like the ludicrous 

i..*. ,• _■! ... .■ . r> ... i 


Michelangelo's family .situation 
when his mother died and " handed 
over” the young Michelangelo to 
his father. The whole movement of 
the upper part of the picture, as well 
(is the muscular stresses and the 
directions in which die figures are 
looking, indicate that the child is 
being handed forward. As a modest 
experiment, the reproduction of the 
picture has been shown to four 
individuals at random; all of them 
saw il this way. 

Mozart 
and his father 

From the chapter on Mozart, 
one other application of the 
method will be discussed. The author 
analyses the plots of Mozart's 
operas in terms of his undoubtedly 
oppressive relationship with his 
father. This is interesting, though not 


shoulder show him to be potentially entirely new. In particular M 


distinct and strong. To ignore the 
flexible strength of the mother's 
hands and the entire trustfulness of 
the sheltered child's pose, in order to 
read coldness, rigidity, indifference 
into the mother's face Is surely quitp 


Fernandez refers to one of Leopold 
Mozart's more unpleasant letters to 
his son. in which he warns him that 
if he makes a foolish marriage he is 
likely to die in penury, a .forgotten 
musician, with his wretched wife 
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bird-catcher; Papagena and 
Papageno hnd represented a desper- 
ate attempt to laugh off the .paternal 
curse -they indeed might propagate, 
hill only because they were of no 
.mount. 

•Out again, by seeing only denials 
of reality, the author misses the 
significance of the two couples who 
represent between them different 
aspects of love. The juxtaposition of 
comic and noble is one of the oldest 
dramatic devices (perhaps because 
everyone secs himself as a comic 
and a noble character in turn), and 
the “ low " characters are not less 
important than the loftier ones— 
they are complementary. In The 
Magic Flute this is particularly 
stressed by the fact that Mozart 
gives to Pamina and Papageno, 
sacred and profane, one of the most 
beautiful of the love-duets—" Wlr 
lebeit durch die 'Lieb' allcin ". 
Mozart was not, in structuring (he 
roles of the two couples, making a 
joke out of a personal anxiety ; he 
was making something divine and 
undivided out of the joke of sex. 

•Il may be objected that a trans- 
parently reductionist attitude to art 
has in fact been quietly abandoned 
by psychoanalysis; but there is as 
yet only a glimmering of something 
to put In its place. And those who 
are repelled by the whole idea of 
applying psychoanalytic explana- 
tions, either to behaviour or to 
works of art may feel that a wheel is 
being taken to crush a butterfly, 
wjiile from the psychoanalytic point 
of view it may seem that an attack 
is being mounted on the notion (hat 
unconscious motivation plays any 
part in art or action. No Mich denial 
Js intended. We may be impressed 
by psychoanalytic insights and yet 
feel that it is precisely the lack of a 
place for art-creating in the psy- 
choanalytic typography which flaws 
the system ; and that the unplica- 
tions of this extend beyond' the 
occasional criticism of pictures, 
J music, or literature. Imperceptive or 


inadequate interpretations of works 
nf art can be traced back to a 
mistaken idea of wlial il is that 
arlist and audience do; »ud this in 
turn he traced in a bias in psychoan- 
alysis's underlying conception of 
luniian experiencing. Consider the 
criterion nl " reality " implied in 
Freud's statement that what the 
artist "does in play produces emo- 
tional el feels thanks to artistic illu- 
sion /mw m though if were Mime - 
thing real" (ivviewei's italics) and 

lh:il " in artistic illusion, 

xynthoh ami .sithst miles uiv able In 
provoke real emotions 

I his conception of symhul and 
play as secondary it* “reality" a 
bias that still haunts psychoanalyti- 
cal criticism- arises no doubt partlv 
from the nineteenth century's eonli 
dent rational i-i n and partly Irom the 
fact that psyehoiiiialvsis grew lip as 
a branch of medicine, concerned 
with I lie cure ol distorted thinking. 
I imicl 1 rilling has analysed Ihis 
most ncutci}. Since patients come to 
the analyst, lie points out. because 
they arc hindered by obsessions that 
are out of touch with current day- 
to-day reality, a tacit agreement is 
made with the analyst that lor practi- 
cal purposes this com mouse use 
reality shall he their reference point 
and he realesi ol all. Sn there were 
lor Freud, says Trilling, "the polar 
extremes id reality and illusion. 
Reality is an honorific word, and it 
means wlial is theie ; illusion is a 
pejorative word , ami it means a 
response to what is not there ’’. As a 
result art and religion were (inlhci 
uneasily) cast into the “ not really 
(rue " pigeonhole along with phobia, 
day dream, and lv.dluriir.il ion. Yei ot 
course niosi human beings, in pci 
feet sanity, would agree that tile 
experiencing ul " re.diu’ss *' i* not 
tied in :i simple way to provable 
facts- 

Further beyond this lies the whole 
conception, which has i enured %o 
often in Western thought, of a 
human mind In inly divided into a 
" luwi t ami a " liijilier " «.<*mp.ut 
ment •. of a crude ami chaotic pri 
ni ary process refined by secondary 
elaboration, ot i<l and ego. of base 
desires sublimated in In tngliei ones, 
of regression back to chaos, oi 
progress ((umltil, always) upward to 
culture. Art, culture, ami al) sociali- 
zation thus have this hit to flavour 
ol substitution, renunciation. Me low 
Is the wicked tint exciting hell of 
w l ml is " primary " ; above, in » 
dcvilnii/cd ami railici dishonest 
heaven, arc culture, art, religion, 
morality. It is a partial truth, but it 
leaves out the basic satisfactions of 
construcling social, moral, and arris 
tic patterns. It is doubt I ul whether 
even among all the struggle and 
pain recorded in the letters, journals, 
and conversations of artists, anv 
reflection of this divided outlook 
could be found. 


coil III be I omul in j|| ncv 
they arc ivliat U 
Freud x blind spot, an n , 
concern with pathology , 
Place symbolic knowing; 
opposition to rationality*., 
psychoanalytic theory j ( ,, 
waiting to be ivinstated «v, 
undivided way of uppiebtn: 
rience. For surely, Sl • 
I. angei has pointed out. fiy- 
soning is only one asjx.j 
symlmlu lawfulness of ihg. 
lion ; symbol -making is 


To the Editor 


“Internal 
Colloquies ’ 


Sir,- - Mil- blight, smothering hrcc/i- 
ess «if lire reviewer ul I. A. Richards's 
vernal (nil i •auk \ i mutex me (June 


'Mansfield Park' 

Sir.- 1 1 %f riles me ili.il die nlUiest of 
nreuaJ i lie* >ry lahnut .un.itviu .iciing) 
tends in distraci eiiire, i'r<«m die «inrv. 
The objection io this perlonn.iiKe is 
simply th;il l-nlhcr would Unhid u if he 
were ;il home, -as he due* when lie hup- 



ideas can be ciunbiiKd wni,- 1 ® reviewer lists affably, but 
in the manna ui- eui| "i^jiote or consider, apparently because 
c liusn'l space after quoting so many 
And art speaks to lit ufher lines be despises, and devoting 
because it speaks the entird yo-lhi rsls ■*! his hrndi-olT piece to an 
and shapely language ol t* idc 0,1 Hard '- 
inalion (which includes nity dear: Wales lias a slab 
tv* express ■ Mu- actual Jdjanicd Hope— a lull, huff, tilling tiling, 
ol tile, the tensions initiv listcns > ' ]K * C 1,1 lc venturics, 
shifting from mumem tor 50 q^rnl.nis. Iasi impatient lambs 

« id due* led ness uf d&ijjerc, leading, one cool Spring 
above all Inc rhythmic coriope out. ihc holds glare ice. 
our .selfhood", for this iL'oii found your pocket scissois stab 
language of formal kmc h y M:ib 

adequate on its own. Buli ickcd enough clear, floated on up. 1 
kind ol truth to life tbii' . , . . ^ ecp 

U.igelo. Mo/art. and 9n»\ mc . mory "*■ "'V tor ° ,1,cr Janw: 

... , . ou miinjicrialisi. 

tint tHeiiiselves imdersi,y ho ^novv when to peisisl. 
nu-dia, -struggled to embod) - „ .. 1M1 

“V" ' -" ,l:ls °*iSS 35lgr^» sonn. 

with the discipline to if^ Mnk us j n so| -, snow . 

bet ween dil lerent orden -,1 the stilf-fro/cn dawn, 

s*nn allow hunsell to sjy f/hen Time had ceased to flow, 

ret he>t he is m any sene'-The glacier ledge our unmade bed — 

iiisiiinneni exploriuu ft- hear y™ through your yawn: 

,, .... . , , Leaping crevasses in the dark, 

ill will be a pity it a mtit'.'hat’s how to live I " you said. 

Ii.ts lev ea led so much of lido room in that to hedge: 
deep levels of logii ami f > razor ' 5 of a remark, 
ness i% vitiated by un Mupposc if a man writes three or tour 
l oik e pi ion ol iuiJliitakWifttl poems, and many inspired pas- 
wbicli :iIk nates iii.un in others, time ond The Times 

are sums mm u, .« ^.vdwy , ** ht **°p— should, and respect 
, * . p ^ “.Ichards's innocent, intelligent, uncon- 

iHj.tmuni. to make ,i |'«^tional poems, the most cherished 
idea that iutur.il crc;ilivil|g ge j | n |,j 9 i mmcn80 work. 

»l.iy i c Mill in art. in diwou ROBERT LOWELL. 

floiiris)itii|' g.u dr n or a { Milgalc Park, Maidstone, Kent, 
ihess) has mots in MlisU 
welt as n\ some loss Ui»lv| 


poor 

lion— it would seem too v.ineimuinioiis 
if she Siiid to ihe other*: “ V«*n ought 
to obey your father." They are not sur- 
prised when Father forbids it, as ihc 
gilt *ls are. Jane Austell was trying to 
be specially religious here, mid it makes 
the tune rather strained at times; she 
defends the action of Father in minor 
ways, ihough she grants that the other 
guests would think it savage. Father 
has just relumed from his slave planta- 
tion in Antigua, and probably reflects, 
in llie famous phrase, " too much live 
slock within doors here". After all. die 
best the author can do for him at the 
end is allow him to discover rational 
grounds for repentance. 

WILLIAM l.MPMJN. 

Hampstead. London NWV 


‘The Awkward 
Class’ 

Sir.— A* I lived in a mral area of 
Soviet Russia in the year 1922-23, and 
worked among flic peasantry, may I be 
allowed to contribute some observa- 
tions on points which arise in the review 
of Mr Shanin’s The Awl ward Class 
(July 7) 7 The district was Biiziilnk 
uyezd, Samara xtdu-rniya, and I was 
helping to administer famine relief. 
Three matters in Ihe review can perhaps 
be illumined from my personal experi- 
ence. 

The mlr .system. Contrary to the 
myth, popular among Russian and other 
social writers, that the im> was a proto- 


i-.pi- e> rii i .i I MiLi.ilism. I fitnnd il h> 
It .i *1 •tcin in wlueb f- i U li- 1 ■- .1 ‘A.iS 

L.urinl io it* ilium. lie iL-crec. I lie l.ui.l 
rediMiihnU'il .mum. illy, and in 
Ihcnry every liiiitseliolil had it* pro- 
)hirii"n.iio .lure of eoud. im-iliimi, and 
pour .liable, etc. One reailt of this w;in. 
of com se. flic -I ri|> *y*ltin which has 
been the bane of peasant farming from 
earliest limes, hi practice, partly owing 
to the complexities of ihe strip system, 
paiily owing unduiihti-illy t» ihe ilis- 
toriion* caused by the civil war and the 
1*1211-21 drought*, car io 1 1* factors, but 
mainly that «<f ]vi*nunl dominance in 
die village, led l>* llie l edi , Iri biilii* n 
being lar Irani jusi ; .uul after each re- 
iliMrihuiiiui complaints of trickery and 
iniiiu.d rt-ciiinimtiKMis were many, 

I he l, vi lliiif pioress. In Bii/ulnL 
aye.-d. and doubtless ihroughoui ihe 
famine urea and beyond, far from any 
1 1 veiling proccvt taking place, there 
was atceniiiiiiiiin of llie dilYercn lint ion 
between poorer mnl richer peasaiilv 
Al though the drought and consequent 
famine ul) cc ted all flic peasants, there 
were those who for various reasons 
managed to survive these disasters with 
grain in their granaries, their horses 
and entile not eaten for food, their im- 
plements not sold to buy bread. Such 
peasants were able not only to survive, 
but to take over land and buy the live- 
stock of l heir starving neighbours, to 
make them hums at exorbitant rates nf 
interest, and to force them to give their 
labour in exchange for food. The result 
was a great increase in the wealth of 
the fortunate or thrifty peasants, and 
they became the new kulaks. " New ", 
because in fact many peasants who had 
been coin para lively well o(Y until tho 
drought failed to survive in that state. 

I saw more Ilian one khutor, ihc out- 
lying hamlet of two or three linked 
richer households, where Ihe land cul- 
tivated before the drought was well 
above the average, hut which after the 
drought was deserted and flic land was 
lying fallow. 

The Increase In dears. Surely there 
is a simple bio-sociological explanation 
of this phenomenon ? After Ihe civil 
war, and the end of the drought and 
famine peasant families quickly built 
up their numerical membership, gov- 
erned by the old peasant view that every 
additional pair of hands was a bonus 
to the labour fund. (It must be remem- 
bered that children— the goose girl, the 
boy drover— were brought into service 
at an early agej On (he other hand, 


repair M.uu*n Milner h>*' 
I'i rnrel Iiuk-A UiuhliiMBil 
aii.ilylic.il view ol syiiiMt 
variety «»l uul mill, result*! 
(his im'n wolds/ "a desire f 1 
and pleasiiic ' ax uppovd lv r 
" T lie phi ase ", she wrild. 


I*. ally hciair-t • *f ilie const ipicill |itCv 
-•nir oil ,iu oimiiixl.ilion, .uul even moie 
biv.iMtc i*l lilt .iCl'-i*M ciis I i*iii iliat a 
-iiui mi n'iMii.igi- .cr up hi* own Iimiihu- 
huld, wiili aii alliK'SMioii n| l.iml either 
1 1 miii i In* mil oi 1 1 uni ihe p.ncul,' Imlil- 
ing. rime v.a* .mi im-viiahle incieaxu in 
i lie nmnb*-i of i/iui.v. 1 1 1 it Iniildmg of ;i 
liou-.c pivwnled n. * great piubMu except 
whole limber '.va-. .esirce. and even I lien 
Hind .uul w a ilie cm Id he u-*orlcd Io. 
Alum*! l-wiv pea.ant wa? capable, with 
finnily oi iieiglilnmi ly !i**isiancc, of 
building hi* own house, .md adding c\- 
ic-iisitin-* graii.iiit-s, Msihlc, byic — us 
neeecaiy .md ecmomicnliy possible. 
This .imple jvocss* of inuliiplication 
by division is dill observable in Poland 
liklny. and i union biedly it eunliniied in 
Si i vici l<ir.*ia 1 1 mil the col IccLivi/u lion 
drive in lire- I'tjt).*. 

I may add ilia l before committing the 
foiegoing observation* to writing 1 
checked my impressions aguin*t articles 
I v. lore- at ilie time or shortly nfier my 
return re* Fiighmil. Tlicy eonJlmicd my 
memories. 

H. C. STEVENS. 

20 Alleyn Ruud. London SE21 HAI. 


‘The Outline of 
History ’ 

Sir, Reviewing a new edition of 
The On dine nj History I June JO) your 
reviewer contends that it was on 
example of llie author's " petulant 
naivety " for him u> consider a nat- 
ional day of prayer after Dunkirk as 
Mipci'sliiion. The reviewer holds that 
it xvns equally tupcrMiiious to hold, 
as Wells did, that the outcome of such 
displays was catastrophic ; “he was", 
your reviewer remarks, “wrong in his 
forecast of Ihc outcome ". Hut was he ? 

One of Ihe )'ir*t national days or 
prayer in I94» was followed by the 
capitulation of Belgium, a month latc-r 
following another France sued for 
terms from lire Germans. On January 
1, 1^42, there whs an international day 
of pni y er — and Manila fell 1 Hi esc 
are bui a lew examples of what fol- 
lowed days of prayer, enough, how- 
ever. to suggest that Wells was not 
quite so l'ar off the mark as your 
reviewer imagines. 

R. W. MORRELL. 

Leicester Secular Society. Secular 
Half, 75 H uni horxtone Gate. Leicester. 


Commentary 


r.Mlc.t* pet Inp* a cefijia F. 

SS rSfe^troductorv "News Flush" to 

is nnlv tire- done lor N«w English Library press rcl- 

uiv. uml nut muv**ity,*l»l *H«p for Harold Robbins describes 
Ideiinl y one tluug with uroi^Ai ns the "world’s most successful 

. . ... «• . .1. ...u T kit /inn nutliAP mllL nr.ipld un Inc 


The writer 
seen as patient 

It is exactly this misunder>(jmlmR 
Hboul where real truth is in he 
found that M Fernandez shows in 
extreme form when he writes of A 
la ret hert he du temps perdu that il 
is " not an instrument tor exploring 
the truth, hut exactly the contrary; 
the means of permitting Proust to 
hide, behind apparently exhaustive 
explanations, the hidden motives for 
illnesses, neuroses, aiul vices ". 
Proust is taken for a patient, not a 
writer ; the Irulh is taken In lie in 
the suppressed details of his life, not 
within the structure of the recreated 
world of A la Herbert he. Clive Bell 
was much closer to the (ruth when 
he wrote that ,l A la re* her, he du 
temps perdu is a .shape in time . . 
and that the power of the wmk and 
of all art " has to do with order, 
sequence, movement and shape ", 

Order, sequence, movement and 
shape: Freud did in fact make the 
discovery that the mind instinctively . 
turns to these even relaxed in sleep. 
But because the dream processes - 
condensation, junction of contraries, 
concrclizalton of ideas, patterns i*f ’ 
imagery and elaboration of meta- 
phor, in other words the basic 
symbolic laws of (he imagination - 


h in luct mu tin* *.iiin , 7 ring author”, and, with world sales 
rat I re- 1 Jiiven by the inwMM^jrnently nearing tho 100 million 
for inner urgani/.iiion. P^^iark, no one would care to argue, 
enec. tl*c b.reic treed w , ^iii the other hand, every self-respect- 
tlty rn iliffeicinv wuliout nWk 7g literatus would sooner run a mile 
eiKir hecomes i lians i ma k e equations between 

Another analyst. Un Ule Lancia! success and literary merit 
Win n icoli. lus suggested iM in fairness the only conciu- 

on NEL draws fronj these figures 
fiend did licit have a P lj “':.Uint they “spell success with a 
topography of die mind h> rl */pital dollar sign”, which, again. 



pilgrimage « u Jv ateg! 

ffa. ::i &S 2 SI »« self-cmjcing., put i«: ‘‘Thai* 

' 1 * I there is to say.” 

In Plasinv and HeaiW 'Qt course, literary history is full 
entt began (n sketch out ^surprises, and many slapdash 


uni ueKaM ««• ^ — i — 

ihc way *W/or cynical writers have eventu- 

.pc.f.c .-wmplcs i r | x ^ t0 rcccive serlous critlca , 

frotn .nf«incj onwar . Jjrtiny. If his writing methods are 
intermediate area mipared to, say, those of Sir Walter 
jeclivity and objectivity wT *^fpti (who would cut or add several 
“ untrue '' fantasy out ^‘^r’ouxand words to suit his publi- 
outer, " true " reality Mr Robbins seems positively 

lradiciion ; a junction j^wnassian. He simply holes up in 
playing, creating. * nd JNew York hotel room for a couple 
knowing naturally anie- JJi^months and raps a Four-copy 
reason and detached W’Taight out on to the (electric) type- 
hoth, tin their own. be inimPpter— ■ whence, one imagines, the 
y-;:. ,u: v n .. u ouilo^yJ^ ®re Securicor-ed direct to the 
Gkcii this lilfilor. And since, after all. Amcri- 

recogntzes the arti»t i ovj t. S aCRdenic aotorious | y hard - 

and corrects the bia< for studiable authors, theses such 
rationalism, it should t* KJ:" The Blind Alley: SwiLchblade 
psychological interpret ' lagery in Where Love Has Gone ”, 

works of art It* he ax ***JJjB' " Artificial Sexual Aids in the 


wn oi an u* nc rtnniciai aexuat aiqs in tne 

restricted avenue of a Pv J>VcIs of Harold Robbins ", surely 
historical, social, or ntiot be very far away. . 
terprctallons. The limttai^tt.y/as with this In mind that the 
shell partial interpretation than went along to the NEL’s 
— gni/*d and >ul«’r^pent reception for the writer. 
chcnsiun of ihc ,vt ”ia previously studied Robbins*' 
le. But there is ' 10 . ird!* Avenue, The Dream A 


_ _ _. s 

recognized and >ul ,nr0 ^!'pent reception for the writer. He 
appryhciisiun of the ui ^a previously studied Robbins's 70 
whole. But there is no j rc rJf* ; Avenue, The Dream Mer- 
fh esc ripe fruits jIhuiW Jarirs, and, well, one or two others, 
disjoined from any hut 11 - 10 'fl:-ipund them a marketable coin- 
tor or judged by the sanie jjqpd or the ruthless and themawk- 
Ihx deceits and day'dreari** . 




ish, although w'rittcn with an “itn- 
dcniablc power". Mr Robbins cer- 
tiinly has a feel for dramatic and un- 
expected moments: one thinks parti- 
cularly of that diverting scene in The 
Adventurers when Dax surprises his 
wife and father-in-law to find the 
(by now impotent) old gentleman 
gamely taking a dildo to his be- 
fuddled daughter ; or of The Carpet- 
baggers, when directly after his 
father’s death Jonns Cord doesn’t 
sleep with his bereaved stepmother 
after nil 1 Yet this column is tradi- 
tionally wary of making impetuous 
value- judgments, and it was with an 
open mind that it approached the 
writer himself. 

Commentary asked Mr Robbins if 
he thought it possible (hat his un- 
favourable notices arose from the re- 
viewers’ tendency to look at his life, 
or his charisma, rather than at his 
work. Mr Robbins said that he did 
think so, and also that he was the 
only writer alive all of whose books 
were still in print in the thirty-two 
languages into which they had been 
translated. Instancing Dickens, Com- 
mentary postulated that in the twenty- 
first century, perhaps, when the 
clamour had died, Mr Robbins’s 
oeuvre might well engnge the 
serious critical attention which, in 
life, he had been denied. Mr Robbins 
had Ihis to say: M I’m the only living 
writer nil of whose books are still in 
print in the thirty-two languages into 
which they have been translated." 

But modesty will out. On our way 
to the door we heard the following 
question posed : ” How’s your spell- 
ing Mr Robbins ? ” Without hesita- 
tion, the world’s greatest Writer re- 
plied: “ I’m the world’s lousiest 
speller." 

4 * * 

“ Malraux ou Lucky Luke 7 " is the 
manichaean headline framed by a 
French petrol company in order to 
tempt the bookish motorist into its 


forecourts in Ihc summer of Inter- 
national Book Year. Twenty litres of 
Total Super in his tank and he quali- 
fies for a coupon, three coupons and 
he can step in and choose u free book. 
The twenty-four titles on offer show 
a well-contrived ccumenieism and 
only the hard-core illiterate need feel 
excluded from this unexpectedly 
high-brow bounty. 

The books come in three grades 
of steeply mounting austerity. At 
the bottom end, there Is the “ Selec- 
tion Lucky Luke ”, whose principal 
themes and locations shine easily 
through in such franglais lilies as Les 
rivaux de Painful Gulch or Les Dal- 
ton se rachiteni \ the only seeming 
outsider to have strayed across this 
lone frontier being something called 
La liataille du Riz which must surely 
be n talc of the Wild East. Lucky 
Luke himself (shortly to appear in 
English, see page 812 of this issue), 
a cartoon figure whose ill-drawn guf- 
faw somewhat jars with Ihc pessimis- 
tic stare of And ref Malraux on the 
ads celebrating Total’s scheme, is a 
true archetype of the West, wearing 
as he does a stetson with Davy 
Crockett raccoon-tail pinned to its 
brim. 

The coupons of middle-brow 
motorists can be exchanged for 
works by. among others, Alexandre 
Dunias, San Antonio and Georges 
Simenon — though a murder story 
won’t be everyone's idea of escape 
after a competitive day on the 
autoraute in the high season. Up 
at the more educational end there 
is the " Selection Grands Auteurs ", 
or set-books as wc call them. Here 
you can choose between Marcel 
Aym£, Camus, Okie, Malraux. lules 
Romains, Saint-Exuptfry, Sartre and 
the cartoonist Sepip^- 

The visiting motorist from this 
country, sensibly speeding' to the 
vineyards with the set of dreadful 
Tropical Tumblers recently pressed 
on him in British garages, should 
be able to clock up enough litres 
of Super to procure, say, La Con- 
dition liutnalne and Les mots. There 
is one title, on the other hand, which 
□o anglophone driver will go for, 
as (hey fill his car with that doubtful 
foreign petrol : Jules Remain's 

Knock. 


Pound’s lire 

Sir.— The review of Mary dc Rnche- 
will/.\ Discretions (April 2(.l, which has 
just been thown to me. contains a num- 
ber of surprising fuciiml errors which 
you will perl mps ullow an aid friend of 
tho family to correct for the record. 
Thus : 

1. Olga Budge is a violinist, not a 
pianist (a mistake that would be impos- 
sible for anyone with the slightest know- 
ledge of the people concerned: incred- 
ible even fur a reviewer who had no 
more than skimmed the pages of the 
book under review). 

2. Olivia Shakcspcar, Ezra Pound’s 
mother-in-law, was no longer living in 
1943 as your reviewer, but not the book 
itself, implies ; she died iu 1938. 

3. Ezra Pound did not resume his 
broadcasts “after the Repnbblica di 
Said ■' (the Republic set up in nor i hern 
Italy under the Germans in 1943-45), 
but after America’s entry into the war 
(they were hardly a “ very important 


source nf iiiciinii' " an h rcli i.uir pn.iu 
to make in any ca*ei 
4. Mary dc K adieu ill/ is the niotlu-i 
of two, nut till ce, children. 

JUHN l)KI 'MMOM *. 

Via S. filleiiliii d.t Sieii.i 4o, UUifii 
Koine, Italy. 

V Our reviewer wore-.: I .on *nnv 
for (lie fncttl.ll cirm* Mr Hinnum-ii.l 
lists, which do no!, howi-vi-i. *ccm in 
me uf ureal significance. As hi [lie 
financial inipm lance ol the broaden. is, 

I must disagree. From I ta. ember 7, 

I ‘Ml, to July 25, I 'M3, I'.mml made 
approximately 122 broaden*! v The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Grand Jury indici- 
incnt mentions naymenis of 350 Inc 
accepted for a broadcast on June 24 
and of 70tl lire for a broadcast mi Inly 
24, 1942. In the con lev l ol the period 
—Pound’s bank asset* in Amcric.i were 
frozen, his father’s l)S Government 
pension was upheld, .md OIlm Kndpc'* 
house in Venice was -.cque.iered n* 
alien property (DiVf-c/iornr. pace 15 7 1 - 
il seems quite clear lhal the broadcasts 
were an important souicc ol ineonii-. 
Writing of the later period, presum- 
ably mid-1943 to 1944, \l.u ) do K.re-hc- 
wiltz indicates liiul Pound’s “speeches 
And articles had to be u-riiten regu- 
larly; sve now all depended on them 
for our subsistence" [hi.\i retimis. page 
171). 

‘The Hoodwinking 
of Madeline’ 

Sir,— As the unnamed ntopoundi-r of 
the idea that “ lickly " m the Jellify 
transcript of Keats’s sonnet on visiting 
(he tomb of Burns mighl he defended 
from the Folio text nf ATiiy l.ear. 1 
should like Io express mild surprise 
al your reviewer's assumption (tunc 30i 
that it is enough to dispose of it io 
point out that we have no holograph of 
this poem. This not very recondite f.i« 
did not escape me, or. I am .me. Pro- 
fessor St i I linger; nor would viitier of 
us deny that the obvious emendation 
“sickly” is possible. But. since Jollity 
is nil we have got. whui is wiong with 
adducing, quite undnumHlicullv, u paral- 
lel which suggests tliut he may nfier 
all have got this word right 7 

J. C. MAXVVTI.L. 
Ilalliol College, Oxford. 

Aphra Behn 

Sir,— Follow inyt Ms Alice's letter 
(June 30) drawing alt cal inn in (lie date 
of Aphra Bella's deal I* being um ii in- 
correctly a*- 1789 in your review ol my 
book IV, in ini in Print, I should he grate- 
ful if you will allow me to nuke it 
quite clear lhal tho dale is given cor- 
iccily as (089 in Ihc book itself. 

ALISON ADUURGHAM. 
Medlar lice, Gravel Path, Ucrklunti- 
sfed, Herts 

‘The Penguin 
Companion to 
World Literature’ 

Sir. — Your printers arc not rn be 
blamed for automatically correcting 
what must have seemed to them a care- 
less metathesis (July 7). but your 
Lowland Scots readers will have recog- 
nized dim I intended to describe Pro- 
fessor Daiches's editorial task as a s-jir 
darg, tun as a “ sair drng ". Also Ihe 
pncl, Jorge Carrera Andrade, should 
have been described as Ecuadorian, not 
Brazilian. 

YOUR REVIEWER. 
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F M'i'.fMi Margaret Smith came 
hv the in* i tv exotic n;imc ot 
Stcue us ;i side died of her 
'h i. illness. Her iuniily is reported (o 
h.ov nicknamed her alter the jut key 
Sieve Doting! me. .small even by the 
exuding siamlards ot his profession. 
She was horn in I lull in 1902, where 

her I sillier w as a shipping agent, who 
deserted the family for the sea. Her 
mother took Stevie and her sister to 
I undon three years later, and she 
was to five the rest of her life in the 
same house in Palmers Green. 

Her first poems appeared in 
Hi aura in the early 1 1 .>3* J.s. When she 
ottered a collection, the pub- 
lisher lobbed her off with the advice 
that she ought to write a novel 
instead— the result was Nmvl on 
Yellow Paper. Her first collection of 
verse— .*1 Gout I Time HSiv Hail fiy 
AU ~- came the following year in 
W7. hi 1938 she published Tender 
Only io One and her fantasy novel, 
V i v» file t roiW'er, 

At tlii* time Stev ie Smith seems to 
have maintained a .short-lived com- 
mit mem to the social awareness of 
the times. There is. for example, a 
lint prose poem, “Surrounded By 
Children ”, in a |y39 issue of the 
AVir Stnh'unun. in which she gives a 
telling antithesis between children of 
the rich with their ferocious nannies, 
and children or the poor with their 
mothers, the catalyst of opposing 
arteclions being the death of nn ugly 
old lady in the park. She also 
managed a tew reviews for the 
London Mercury, which had wel- 
comed her first books with raptu- 
rous but brief remarks. Mother, 
h tun is Maii? appeared in 1942, 
and then there was a gap of seven 
years before her third and lost 
novel. The Holiday, Her reputation 
as a novelist has never been secure 
and her fame as a poet came late. 
Harolds Leap in 1950 was followed 
alter another seven-year gap by Not 
Waring hut Drowning, and the by- 
llien substantial oeuvre was consoli- 
dated by Selected Poems in l%2, 
and The Frog Prince in 1966, which 
co n la i ned new poems and earlier ■ 
work not in the selection. Recogni- 
tion was finally confirmed with the , 
nvvard of the Queen's Gold Medal ; 
for PoeLry in 1969. Stevie Smith's 
lust book Scorpion was published. ' 
post hum mi sly. earlier this year: she 
died in M arch 1971. I 

Stevie Smith's family context und 1 
private milieu arc so important that 1 
ii is necessary to get them straight V 
from the beginning. Her poetry is 
continuously drawn from a setting ® 
ol decaying gentility nnd a recog ni- 
luin of her awn experience of Eng- L 


The voice 
of genteel decay 


ing Inr die transposition nl iiiciaiy 


heartbreak preferable to the ordi- Sit VIE SMITH i 
nary run of womanhood. Scorn ion 

Poems about childhood, especially . . , . 

mother nnd daughter relationships, . 1 drawings by the author and an 

are sufficiently numerous to enforce ,nlr oduclion by Pa trie Dickinson, 
the particular importance of child- 60pp. Longman. £1.50. 
hood in Stevie Smith's range of ___ ______ 

poetic material. There is a negative , .. „ ...... 

■side to this, too: many of the ?P^ ll ?\,7 d,ca ,y d,,f ? re ,- r l ty g 
childhood poems concern the ilisas- ^ i */j' » f 1 ■' E 
trous outcomes of parental irrespnn- . ' ® a Hnrnleiian cessation 

sibil ity. in which the father is the eo [ ,,aou * ncss ■ 
prime villain, as in “Parents". in soine wa ^ s lhls main Vernal 

«. . . , current is a poetry of an morion 

bhe had respect and love for in Ilia face of daunting obstacle 

children. Sometimes she believed But bv The Froe Prince the dear ! 


opposed as radically different types, 
Mary upholding love of life, Eve 
wishing a Hamletian “cessation of 
consciousness ". 

In some ways this main thematic 
current is a poetry of an nwriendi 
in the face of daunting obstacles. 


galloped alnui l doing good ; others 
enjoy the innocent response to 
nature, which they see, along with 
her manner, as refreshingly uni iter- 
ary ; and others, in the Age ol 
Graphics, like the idea of the 
“higher doodling" which frequently 
complements the verse. 

Stevie* .Smith's style is, however, 
remarkably intricate, and the draw- 
ings are part of it. She lias been 


of a ripe, mellifluous du~ — " — ~ 

ciated with morbidity 

fs&Iljpetween writers and painters 

language ol' 1 ,& feMII blNKK 'l-diitiri : ing for the transposition ol iiiciaiy 

nineleeiitli-ceiilury Nineteenth ten lory Painiing themes in ( ez.i title's p-iimiitgs. 

ale to her vision of ih ei Nl Lit era lure I he degree of interest and ••iigui.il 

public aftermath of V&Opp. Manchester t.hiiversiiv Press. lanable. .uni some nl (he 

peclahi lilies uni | rcpreJr 1-41)- 1 fil ^ l . n ;iTC h > 1 ,0 

are occasional echoes n t ^ Y d .; knim '" l? :,l, 'S ip;,nls ' ,hc 

Auden 01 . , ... remarkable paper by Ihcuilutc Kell 

nh » hc of '"l* ,h « "'""W «>» " Degas and the I iieralure ..I His 

I hut. all lhcn.be said, fo^| Art Derailment ol the University | ime lhl . imiN , um |, lhllllN ilM . 

(Amt i lie iiuiiini.-T-.hi Manchester organized an inter- purtani in the volume, is .iIic.hIv 

t'xnu i Hi- 1 1 1 n 1 1 1 1 u. to l*k- confefr.i, ,on;i l Symposium on l-rcnch nine- | ;imi |j ar . kivin , Kvn puh |i.h^1 in 

hlll ^ * twn.cn! h-cenlury pamimg and literature / /„. Hurling, m, Mavarine in |«i?il. 

r u , S , hc , IS con ^' v ' ,h TV-. 1 rdLTOI, v lh f, rck “ lean Key, ice's discussion of 
morally up to dale, the h -4 nee of bierary subject-matter a. - CKlihm Redon and Literai.i.c - is 
; d her own: spare, french pa.m.ny Sixteen profes- ilchltfVc .n«i,l. lie 

llte odd m. is cadences, ’specialists from OxtonJ. invo ,, 1L ,. lk . s lhc siiua- 

Jake Muriel Out " or “N fl ani bridge. J ale. -olumbia. Kings , jlin lh Rcdnn> whil w;is ., p:i ,, ilin . 
nil Drowning ", and thiOllcgc. Bochum. I .yon. lhc Loun- ;llc lv:iJcr had niJlliy dcls , htL . luU 
liiui has always been a Insimiie amt Manchester took :Mnony , he | e;K , ing l-rench and 
Ii is in the longer poem: 11 " 1, * llu ■ ! ,e .- P | ’ csc ' 11 '"himc, cn- |j t .|j,j an writers of bis lime, and who 
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piipul.il bin. .is be believed. .■ valid 
cause. In the Case of his dclcucc ill 


shows no development in Ii is iliink- 
ini'. no change in lask* : “ bis critical 


punlic allermaih of VbdOpp. Manchester t.'niversiiv t*ress. 

peclahi lilies , mi | rcprexsi 0 : .L4l). 

are occasional edio« of f 

Auden . . i. . id, . 1 , ,i._. 1 1 


compared to Blake; hut if she is writing gets out of hand ]? ncc ^ uilh ,t,,,lm,, es and biblio- 

like Blake, it is a Blake vvho.se examples in A , «irp/oc-' a P^* < ’‘ 1 ! references^ is an ollicial 


innocent visionary control 


portam m the volume, is .ilic.idy 
lamiliar. having been published in 
1 he Hnrlingian Mayurine in 
lean Sey nee's discussion of 
"Odilon Kcdiin and l.iieraiine is 
also an outstanding achievement, lie 
investigates the paradoxical situa- 
tion that Redon, who was a passion- 
ate reader, had many close 1 1 lends 
among the leading l-rcnch and 
Belgian writers of bis lime, and who 
appears to be " the line minin' 
pa>'n4er par rxcelleth <• ". always 


Manet and the Impressionists, /ola approach remains fiiiuliuucnl.dly the 
was convinced (crioneoiisly m fuel I same, ami ii is his meihod rather 
that the aim-, of the painters and Mian Ins ideas which give his ait 
those ol I he K-.iimalisi wnieis were criticism a certain unity ”. She then 
the same. He was prompted die re I ore goes on: 
in part by muiives ol sell -defence. 

Mis*. |- u i -. 1 I*, also particularly in- envisaged panning ^s ilbi.ii-jicil 

leiesling on U K . visual consequences 'bought, and not in leiins .U colour , mil 

“» /Ola's early life. NVIiai ‘T l V ,k ' 1 .? •* ,n,t 

, i-i i... I... • . , form. I luoiiglionl lii-s ail ciiIicimii 

did he u dl see . . | K . d;u l ls tiro ..ml 

| niKings . Miss t ursl emphasizes m,v,i mi die actual siibiL-et-tiiaiter. . . 


But by The Frog Prince the death- hardened by tho energy 


Search 

Come in, Gentlemen, he said. No inconvenience. Look through everything i 

I have nothing to hide. Here’s the bedroom, here the study, 

here the dining room. Here ? — tlic attic for old things 

everything wears out, Gentlemen ; it’s full ; everything wears out, wears out, 

so quickly too, Gentlemen ; this ?— a thimble ; —mother’s ; 

this ? mother s oil-lamp, mother’s umbrella — she loved me enormously ; — 

but this forged identity card ? this jewelry, somebody else’s ? the dirty towel ? 

this theatre ticket i the shirt with holes ? blood stains ? 

and this photograph ? His, yes, wearing a woman’s hat covered with flowers, 

inscribed to a stranger— his handwriting— 

who planted these in here ? who planted these in here ? who planted these in here ? 


•c vvnosc *'■«*•« •.A.mipH.-x Ml attHMd.-i*” : ■ , , - pa- mer par rvirff i-iiu- . always 

hus been ««ley or "The Hone , of P r '^ ln f • 11 »?" s denied tlial any literary inllucnccs ., re 

of Law- l * uw - They are hardly a ^ Sl ! n »ve that the papers in llm | 0 he dlscuvered in his vvnrl. Yet. as 

all. These adult b^ylleetiui are seri.ms. intellectually |, ni|L . SM , r Sl . /1Jlv demimstra'tes. 


Nl is*. I - ii i -.1 is iiImi particiilsirly in- TaA» viivis.iccd p.ni)iing s*, ilbi.ii-jicil 
leiesling .m ill,- visual on w,| ucnces 'hnuglu. :.n.| n.n in unn* .u ct.lm.r ,.n.l 

“J / '‘la's ii, carlv life. NYliai 'T I™?'*’ - ,n,i 

.i-i I,.. ,.. 1 ,,. • . , tnrni. I lu.nigliuiil til-, jui ciiIicimii 

"‘I K K , ' cy 1 npfcssmnM . . . | K . vlvn-lK |ir„ ;,n,| | t .u- 

I .Minings . Miss t ursl emphasizes most mi the actual siib|,-a-uiait,-r. . . . 
ili.il he nos ci get' il.ivvn tn describ- this vivcrn.luig c-'iiccmi’ali-ui mi -,ub- 
my tile hriislivv.u'k ,uul the use of |eel-maiiei -.icuis Imiii another I'iiihI.i- 
coluur. Moreover. hisMibseipieni dis- nieninliniscniicepiit.il >4 /ol.i's .m enti- 
illiisionmeni with ImpresMonism and c,s,n - tamely hi-, '.vm diip ol mo.k-miiy 
tile pmnlinu ol t ,-z.iimc coirespoiuls ,,s i«ninin.>uni in iu.d,;ui. . . He failed 
to a period when he had taken to lhc L '"' uU '- lK ' hc 

Hearing glasses and his sight had im- Spo^ 

proved. .She also argues most inlclli- eept.on of planes, drawing ami ni.nM- 
gcnlly that A, la s art criticism ling. 


have all the usual ^jmutoting anU var'eil. aht. lliul they Ked.m dev 
from the juvenile branhT e by Flaubv 

genre-changes of n K ?^ ll,, ; ni lhc and Bulwc 

intonation, llnger-Lgi CstCr ' "Tl ? Ti f Jwl salisr 

lesslv rushed lines tha ku- Cse ^ ?“ s ""' K . liicwry ii 

Ini " , j him jusiilicd trom a teaching point 

“ .n au «- , a l>r view. :„ul Ihv prvscnl puhNciniun ^“ r V h " ,s 
n |*1 vj inmK moral. Wtt lrves cmph .,^. | u ,„. uncu-rpris- ! ng ,. lhe .. g 

’f* ", 1 ls Ml" SmilhVCjg jirl-llisloriL':il fucullic, ill oilier 

Mories as :irr :ln,f lh« niik. .!■ , . • . ... ClIHIV.IICU. 


Professor Scznec demonstrates. 
Red.m devised illustrations for works 
by Flaubert, Baudelaire. Mullurmd 
■'mil Bulwcr Lyllun, and derived evi- 
dent satisfaction from the variety of 
literary interpretations which liis 
works inspired, many of llicin featur- 
ing the elements of mystery and 
ambiguity which be sedulously 


Secondary sources 


YANNIS RITSOS 
Translated by Nikos S tangos 


(icorgc Sand and Clnuiipflcury, as edited annually under the direction 
well as the re- discovery of the paint- »f llw An I ibrarian at Lunuhestcr 
ings of the l.e Nain brothers in the I’olytedinie. is making its second 
UOtb and 1840s. has been recognized appearance. ” The scope is 2(lth ecn- 
for years. Equally. Anne Cnllin tury art. incliiding painting, sculp- 
Hanson's " i'opular Imagery and the lure, drawing, prints, ceramics. 
Work of Edouard Manet ” adds textiles, graphic design, ^holography 
nothing of importance to wliat has and any other manifestations”, 
been published already, even by Mrs writes Alexander Davis. These 
I lauson. limitations are not, however, loo 

'Hie two most surprising, intelligent strictly observed, for just ns 


they had the inherent strengLh to 
ignore bad advice : 

“ Children who paddle where the 

ocean bed shelves deeply 
Must take great care they do not 
Paddle too deeply." 

Thus spake the awful aging couple 
Whose heart the years had turned lo 
_ , „ . rubble. 

But the little children, to save any 

. , bother, 

Let n in at one car and out at the other. 

But she was equally aware of child- 


dernned t Cr ! 4l3rily co "' rcn 'j‘i- ,! , cr whined utra biliousness 

wZn 'J t k .v, r approved, could only have been possible in her 

V^ien i T' a hB “ Sl pocms ' mctlium ilf Iragl-coinic facetious. 
tJ 1 r Ct m m ' 1,11 , was , s0 ne . :i r t0 I,ess - “ Ciloomth " is played in a 


lislmcss. Pcrscuml loves ;md enmities But she was equally aware of child- 
expressed in her work issue starkly ish savagery: 

1 l«y pholographed me young upon « 


J eilow Paper, when she writes about 
her father and her paternal grund- 
mothcr. and of poems like " A House 
of Mercy " : 

There were also two feeble babes, two 

That M rs S. hud by her husband hud, 
i-te soon left them and went away to 

5C& 

Nor sent them money, nor et*mc home" 

_ , , . ogain 

fcvccpi lo borrow back 
Her Naval Officer's Wife’s Allowance 
. , . from Mis S. 

"ho B : » v c it him at once, she thought 
she should. 

I was the younger of the feeble babes 
And when I was a child my mother 

And later Great Aunt Manila Hearn 
. i., . " Clodc died 

And. later still my sister went away. 

Now 1 am old I tend my mother’s 

The noble aunt wlio so long tended lis,*" 
Faithful and, True her. name is. Trwn- 

AUo Sardonic. And l tend the house? 1111 ’ 


”•««*»» nean me years naa lumen lo dulse lI 

rubble. 

But the Hide children, to save any Heel ill. Whui cun the matter be? 

bother, I'd ask Clod to have pity on me, 

Let it in at one car and out at the other. Bui | im-n In the one | know, and say: 

But she was equally aware of child- 1 0MK ’ liml w,rr y me "way. 
ish savngcry : Ah nic. sweet Death, you arc the only 

They photographed me young upon a Who comes as r* servant when hc is G ° d ’ 

And now I do not care for kittd’kl! Listen to this sound I nmkcjih" kn ° W ‘ 
For oh the tiger nature works within * . 

Many of her poems about the ob- Come, Death. Do noi be slow. 

verse affections of children and .. ■ . . 

women are elegantly misanthropic, nPHih «h!...i i 1 "! B conclu ^ lon thal 
like so much of modern fiction ; 2%* * l,cco ( n,e ( th ? 

some barely escape the criticism of context ^ of Stevie 

being malicious, but they are usually ‘i Bht 1 rk 1 secms 50 harruwingly 
arrested by a sense of moral affront. 8 

of love wasted and hence despicable. Reading Stevie Smith’s books 
ff she had the almost painful t * lr ? U8, \ is a task of sorting her 
ability to describe the messing up of au ! hen * , . c poems from a mass ol 
childhoods by parental stupidity, < l ulst t ull,ae -. . Hcr humorous light 
much other poetry— that of un fulfil- verse ” delicious, and though one is 

mcnl, her characters' and her own grateful for a smile in a graveyard, 

can be seen as u consequence of wliat or !t m:,d * b:,<J Byronic rhyme (lent a' 
happened in her early life. Although n ( ia S c nlaj there is often very litUe 
"I Rode with My Darling” might c,sc * although her clerihews are as 
be more privately suggestive, some £ 0 . s somc reccnt allempls at inane 
of her best dramatic poems— “Do brev,ly ‘ 

Take Muriel Out”. “Not Waving Down where the I. if fey waters' tu raid 
but. Drowning" and. “I Remem- Flood 


xtarws as art and the wbh„„j Jsh universities arc. cumvatcii. " , 

had had a higher opink The contributors have ; id opted d if- . £ :in . . B*>wncsss paper on 
vears out, wears out, short story in which ^ ' L “(ourhcls Early Subject Matter" p— 

r’s : surely h ve excelled It F t , ?JES ICh ii t funiliar ground with laboured Hil 

> dw d,r ly mj i llr „v; ^;*st^TSe5L rf _£' cS bS ti T ec u"*"’ 1 ?“■ c, -T n r ,ri '-. « 1" 

J 'timings n>. lor exampiL, vmiruLi well as lhc re-discoverv of the paint- »f 

ivered with flowers, A poem like “ Vow id Degas. I here arc those who deal ines of the 1 c Nain brothers in the Pul 

r.ngliind in the NighTjth tlieallit ude lo painting expressed UOOs and IS4tls. has been reeomii/ed fpp 
who planted these in here ? I lll,ri »8 war. suggests ? their writings by critics such as t or V( . ;ir< . Equally. Anne Collin tun 

head of steam .she had fcaudelaire. Zola. M alia rind and Hanson'-. " Pnpubr Imagery and I lie lun 
YANNIS RITSOS ■ ccccnlric style W« tK^oust. And then there arc others Work ul' Edouard Manet '' adds text 

, ,, , i X7L p live when she applied il.loiho discuss rhe more tenuous par.il- nothing of importance |.» wliat has and 

nsiaica oy Niros O tangos Hillside the private worllls between literary and pictorial been published already, ex cn by Mrs wri 

arc typical jarrings in the jwhagery. as revealed in the works of Hanson. Mm 

— lines ramble headlong into lictor Hugo and Odilon Redon. Hie two ino*t surprising, intelligent Mri> 

ministerially intoned; axtly. there are two contributions and freshly researched contributions Lin 
renee. Her susLaiiieii alra biliousness I’vrh.ips t'ngl.unl mi r darling a [. e not relevant to the subject H.re Lilian R. Furst's analysis C. 

could only have been nos si hie in her recover her Ifl^er discussion: Daniel Icrnois's of - " Zola's Art t'riiicism" and l . I. two 

medium of truei-coinic ficeiioiu We must think sensibly about pBaudelaire el Flngrisme ", wliidi is Austin's " M a Marine and l Ik* Visual cep 

ness "Ciloomth" is nl-ivo.l in victory ami not be i>ouL Baudelaires reactions tn the Arts". The former shows that she eml 

Ueliburatelv ue.-nli-.r LiviJ . i America ft ill h»« ;a««inting of Ingres's degenerate dis- lias understood Zola by underscoring art 

makes it nnssiE lo ria.m! L„ f ' and pcd p I cs ; and Max Imdahl’s short paper the fact that he was by nature a belli- clu. 

u inter the cover of iokn ' Mc(ion;i|Mll in a llarrnd'st German, wliose point is to stale gcrent who was inevitably drawn Co incl 

skits monl viunHii- KC 1 tW,l,IC ver y Iwd. perhaps : but il JjUI it is ridiculous to think of look- lake up his pen in defence of an un- do- 

skciJlius, Mnrics. I.incs 'oficn ‘slrnck ™ b1 " |’ r , . rul11 * 

themselves mu ..f ■, r i Ble poem begins quite #■ 

need not to conform 

transformation .she is iihvuvs «i N . ,c . 

pains to disguise. T«chnk|ue is made also's'Jni illn^lonevtly nirt? l5S ‘ rT:R J AY ALKI-'.MA i way of seeing, which is of course / 

Ronidily 1 i i ^h-ird I v l-oi m i° S * Cs «'«' a l style to be Wema's Complete Guide to Crea- our own. Rather. Hum accepting ! Hie and 

is often nif. m.lL rb e effect j ronitf . «e* Art for Young People dertiands of never-ending visual con 


ALEXANDER DAVIS uTunpilerl : 
MIMA 1 9711 

I iieralure un Modern Art : All 

Annual Bibliography 

IHfipp. I.iind Humphries. Paperback, 

JL4.50. 


This u.se fid and professionally com- 
piled bibliography of newly pub- 
lished literature on mudern art. 


and freshly researched contributions Gauguin. Seurat, Van Gogh and 
are Lilian R. Furst's analysis C. R. Mackintosh are included as 
..r *’ Zola's Art t'riiicism " ami 1 . I. twentieth-century figures, so the con - 
Austin's " Mallarme and the Visual eepl uf ''fine art'' is extended lo 
Arts ". The former shows that she embrace “ car design and furniture 


editions and port folios, very cheap 
small paperbacks, art bonks written 
fur children, museum studies and 
aesthetics not solely concerned with 
twentieth-century art ", More regret- 
tably, all “general works un Sym- 
bolism and Art Nouveau " have 
been excluded, all hough material 
relating to individual artists con- 
nected with these movements has 
been included. 

As it stands, the listing covers 
5.328 published items which have 
appeared in some seven or eight dif- 
ferent languages. The indexing is 
divided into two basic categories — 
Artists and Subjects— entries in each 
being arranged alphabetically. There 
are separate sections for some 3,750 
individual artists, while some 65 in- 
ternal sub-divisions have been made 
under subjects: for example, Art 
Deco, Ceramic Art. Constructivism, 
Erotic Art, Geometric Abstraction, 
and so on. A further measure of 
Mr Davis's industry is provided by 
the fact that his listing covers the 


has understood Zola by underscoring art", although architecture is ex- contents of some 250 different period i> 


lhc fact that he was hy nature a hclli- 


xxiis. moral vignettes, character 
sketches, stories. Lines often shock 
themselves out of a state of dog 
gerel : and just how much art is 


gcrent who was inevitably drawn to include ’* newspaper articles, how-to- 
lake up his pen in defence of an un- do-il books, very expensive limited 


.hided. Again, deliberate omissions cals and annuals, though hc shows no 
include " newspaper articles, how-to- interest in those published in Japan, 
.lo-il books, very expensive limited Mexico or India. 


transformation she is always at 
pains to disguise. Technique is made 
lu appear so much a question of per- 
sonality it hardly counts. The effect 
w often picayune, a perverse har- 
bouring of mannerisms, a relish for 
theznny that can become tiring. 

™ er ? £ a ” Intriguing dimension 
lo Stevie Smith is work, it involves a 
tension between tho colloquial 
speech of her class — in a settim? nf 


way of seeing, which is of course Alive to Art is lavishly produced 
our own. Ruther.lha.ii accepting Mir and illustrated. Jos£ Llobcra 
demands of never-ending visual considers the (caching of young 


England, jou had better go, '2pj>. New York: Sterling Publish- 
There is imihing else (hut you® a Company. London : Oak Tree 


exploration, we prefer lo see alike. 


of twelve and upwards. 


iSs. £3.50. 


You lump of survival value, F J {' • _ 

I'BK LLOBERA i 

And the poem is closed wiiljive <o Art 


much the bard of distressed gentle- 
, . \ of . * vanishing ideal England 
winch inherits emotional lurgidity 
At times she seems to be grand- 
.standing the pre- Modernist preju- 
dices of those fur whom thu last 
true poet was Sir William Watson 
At her best. Stevie Smith was one 
or the most musical poets of her 

u m - y , ,P° cnis “re sound 
vehicles she .said in an interview): 

fho sea ran heavy on a cure 


to her work. L ‘ ' 

Sic ic Smith « . probin g ^" Wt.mc. £2 cch. 
the critic. She encourages n- ' 
loo earliest . or too lax. Ve^j; , m Blake wrote: 


iiDiisn- Wc / ce i sa f e Hllt j comjxmionable and he is cnnccmcd with 
K l1?e when in our taste and achievement techniques and how to achieve rc- 
we are indistinguishable from our suits in the style of magazine illus- 
neighbours, and at the same time (ration, which from the evidence of 
commerciai interests do all they can these volumes is standardized in the 
to persuade us to accept without Western hemisphere. He includes 
question standardized visual convert- numerous diagrams and instructions 
5 lions which make the mass- prod lie- on. among other things, how to 

lion of them more economically draw faces, figures and animals, 
s successful. how to paint buildings and land- 

' ", , . . . scapes, and how to model, carve and 

The authors of these two volumes m:i ^ e p„pc r sculpture. Finally there 
" 0,1 url leaching have unfortunately nrc j cn p ri jj CS dealing with the his- 

ioo canicsi nr too ux. -■«»». ™ .*•.*. Every ^josen the easy path ot conformity. tor y Q f Hr [, white throughout the 

lives nu longer appeal to sees Differently. As the Lhester Jay Alkema, an Aiticncan, in i roo j f5 __ ! | n j apparently to emphasize 
ur puctical imacinalion ax lb?*, such the Object ", and whereas Afkenui s Complete Guide fo Crea- t j 1 j s n j- teaching— there are 

to ri-nr-j.ii«fl nnems of *19 ' has been an obvious truth [ ,ve :} rl 1°* J People, wrilttat reproductions of old and contcm- 


1 A ‘ reproductions 
wmen nrtrurt, m'lclxri 


ber uT dravv from her sympathy Ch,irns U I* lo erect the occan-drivcn . of hiddcndJndi'smrh.m^’^k k r 


dered personalities that constantly M. b !a ,SC aT a P* ^ 
recur in her poems. • Murdtircd her for 6 16. 

The shadow dialectic of the l, wante not t0 wilicize 

poems about loneliness eventually „ evi ® ^ TilLh . s poems, merely to 
endorses Death, first as a wish ?, coe P l them W the spirit or mood 


lhc dream caine had an earthquake 

The seabed burst firi * 1 

And the long reaching waves swing 

Sick with death’s taste upon tho 


fviso sardonic. And l tend the house. poems about loneliness eventually ‘ Jiev,e " TilLn , s P oems . merely to . xvidi= 

This, of course, is partly a re-hash endo «es Death, first as a wish fu Cepl ; he . m sp ' r ' 1 or mood with death's taste upon tho 

of the novel; but although it is far lhal lh evi| . as in 41 Mr Over", and mey u create - ™y arouse not so Aml . . , , flooding tide 

from her best verse, it does serve to ,n " God and Man ", which ends mUl >h sympathy as a feeling of “ ad moiisiers with a dvep 

.r“^,r,rri : s”s 

"I Rode with , -My Darling”* a Do not come till \ call, though th?u W f rit,DE 50 uniquely the distillation ff ai Hm?'! 50n0,,0 y P^ges. 

cryptic and medlevaJIv^-nqi of one set of circumstances an in Ho °o. Lear and Dodason 


• lie piain-iaccu. can - 

their worst. There n a BreJ^tement. 

moral captioning; nlun5 ! 

poems are as much 

doodling " ns her drawing^^j e *F 

inturesting intelligence is 


by Piero dellu Franceoca with three 


’ — — p ...ivi-o— » — n rfrnoni 7 f> I . ■ . IVII Ul un iiiivj in t oiAwniii 

hcr work— and it is a develop each stu- ,,bviousl> n dcdicjitcd and enthusias- fn these volumes there is no trace 

genet- a.x much as the. tejgj whdf awareness and lic lcjchcr> But no | tfSS ,| ian formal oE an original, or of a uniquely 

oZJT r tHodS ° f - arl ‘- hin vrr Span ish ,°com ributi on°[o \rl. *ed uch- 

pCM»crful. and far front wacners nave shown fr^.exprevsum, to which Mr ‘ f „ rt , u , t 


Spanish, contribution to art educa- 
tion. The further \vc advance to- 


Wall game 

GFXJRCi: WTNGJ IF.LD DIGBY 
with WENDY HE F FORD : 

The Devonshire Hunting Tapestries 
92pp plus 51 plates. HMSO. £7.50. 


After the death of the tenth Duke 
of Devonshire in 1950 the four great 
fifteen (h-ccn tury tapestries woven 
with hunting subjects which had 
almost certainly hung at Hardwick 
since before 1601 passed to the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum in part pay- 
men t of deaLh d ulies. It was as 
recently as 1899 that Arthur Strong 
(not Long as given here), the seventh 
Duke's Librarian, first drew atten- 
tion to llicir importance. At that time 
they were cut into strips that had 
been somewhat arbitrarily arranged, 
and nailed to the walls of the Gallery 
by the “ bachelor " Duke to"* make 
the room warmer and give more 
space to the pictures ”, to use his own 
words. Thereafter they were sent to 
the V and A for reassembly and 
restoration by the Decorative Needle- 
work Society. The restoration took an 
entire decade, after which they were 
returned to Hardwick. They can 
rarely have been seen by the public 
until all four entered national pos- 
session in 1957, except for a brief 
showing in the Royal Academy's 
Winter Exhibition in 1949-50. 

Although the Devonshire Hunting 


cryptic and medievally-cast poem 
about the lovs of a lover after an In. 


m nave plain love poems, no . , ana «gnu- 

pa-ssages, baroque cultural greetings flgyp*. 

Dodgson acrovi the centuries, even so, both human failibil- 


leacher strives to produce child art, other spheres, the more we need the 
an amiable pupil will obligingly enrichment of persona] and regional 
supply it. There is little to disagree characteristics and accomplishment 
with in this book but it adds nothing in the arts, but far from believing 


wards international cooperation in Tapestries du not constitute j single 
„.k„r L n a»ari ,k« sct ^ :>re fragments of ut least 


IS Hihl a.poetiUl Spihsterhood of the forces of life defy. the death!! 


weariest first. °j°n e selofclrcumslances as to fall miaht havi- * n ^i. ^ 04 *8 WMi aeroxt the centuries, nn ! 0, b ° th human fallibil- with in this book but it adds nothing in the arts, but far from believing 

iahtu «!!.!.. oulside all literary categories. There she wrntp ho? i™ ear ** samples of orthodox external pressures icmpt to existing knowledge and under- that Every Eye sees Differently, 

of SS.* 1 ™ In the sheer riouxtes uroina S h« ,C ? an ^ m . oru * meter, it is because she “f 14 * students to reject standing of the problems and possi- either in his own country or beyond, 

, . .. a . dottiness of the writing, her wilFntiv 1 ^ ® , r R* compile a bly loval to her inner Jifc pronouncement and the lim- hilities of art education, and it could Mr. I. Inhere intends that all teachers 



zxninonv and tna Knee nf i-ifa •» , --i™* me s>neer ruv»ie« npn.’«» u . — .’it,** siiiuuiiij, ui uiu .mu ciumr hi i)» uwri.wumij ui i^cyuuu,.. ranesfri&c (iMiina trom me first hslf 

“A: Dream of -Comnarlsnn" & tht J® lt,neB °f t ^ le writing, her wilfully Smith's' Own i w com P i e u b, y *oyal to her Inner bfc pronouncement and the lim- bilities of art education, and it could Mr-Llobera intends that ail teachers a f llm fifteenth century. The authors 

forces of life defy the dealhlv Blades- ftth«« a8ant eccc nlricity of manner; almanac of illu!t™"iS m ^ -grotesque styles she used to experience it well further a dull acceptance of the nnd students should see exactly as list and discuss numerous other, sets 

of religious purification while ?n the ?^f?kfi PProW invention, mehts dlustrated entertain- career is a moving retard ® Visual prejudices are perhaps currently popular approach, which, he does and then copy his manner of surviving hunting tapestries nnd 

latter >ira P Mary a J Eve ^ eS5cn ' ill < EnglUh type, ft,' Sh e had a vlclor . . . ; tion. faithful to no f.shenjWgthe dropgest, and we life, unless it is constantly reconsidered of representation, so that, contrary also those Enow" onlyTom htven- 

u niary and Eve are animal Inver, dotes on the eat to and ouirky- ^perhaps, hut t%»tnk that ihere i, a generally and reassessed, will like any other to his riile. he is nrnhahlv niakinp ...ry 

ingiy honest. •, •'Tv* C ' anu thcrcforc correct, degenerate into a barren formula. thqtn more dead than aliVe to art. ' mer may be of finer quality than the 


on fha Vot *k..» A‘ “ Tlv * u "«n reluctance to 

the cat that dispense with the lyrical possibilities 


Ti> go from ibis to Pmics-.nr 
Austin's ev.uy on Mallarme is lo 
exchange prose fur poetry, c.uih- 
buiiiul inatciialisin fur airy lligliis of 
fancy. For the discu-siou lu-re 
centres not only on llw w.iy m which 
Mallaritic's personality inspired 
illuminating portraits of himself by 
Manet. Gauguin and Whistler, but 
also on Mallarmd'x repeated and gen- 
erally unsiiLccssful attempts in h,ivc 
his poems illustrated hy liis artist 
Iriemls, as well ax on i lie pictorial 
sources which inspired so many of 
the images in hi-, poetry. 

1 hc volume contains many I'axrrn- 
i'ling illustrations. But il sutlers 
from unusually bad proofreading, so 
that misquotations and grave inis- 
prin:s occur more I'rcqnenily than 
they should. 


Mr Davis laments the slowness and 
disinclination of authors and puh- 
lislicrs to furnish bibliographical in- 
formal ion ut once so that his record 
can be complete and up-to-date. The 
present volume, for example, must 
have been completed in manuscript 
about March 1971, yet major items 
which appeared towards the end of 
1970 arc missing. Anti Mr Davis 
slates frankly that LOMA P/71 will 
inevitably contain overdue entries for 
publications which appeared in l%9 
anil 1970 of which hc had no previous 
knowledge. Let us hope therefore 
that, now it is established, this unique 
compilation will be given every en- 
couragement and aid to expand and 
jverl'cct itself. For, potentially, it can 
render very great service to pro- 
fessors, students, museum men and 
all writers on modern arl. Were the 
patronage of, the Arts Council or 
UNFst o more intelligently dispensed, 
these bodies would already have 
made substantial grants to ensure that 
this professionally compiled and ex- 
tremely valuable index is kepi alive 
and given a wide distribution, instead 
of being allowed lo fall u victim to 
Bril ish inertia. 


three nr possibly four different sets 
and only one, the “Falconry", in 
likely to be a first weaving from lhc 
cartoons) they are nevertheless 
among the most important secular 
. tapestries dating from, the first half 


Devonshire group, none so illumin' 
ales contemporary practice in 
the hunting of various sorts of 
quarry, ranging from bears and deer 
lo oilers and swans. The longest 
chapter in the book is devoted to this 
aspect of the tapestries and will be 
of very great interest to amateurs 
of venery as well as tapestry 
specialists. 

Another chapter discusses the 
wide varieties of costume worn by the 
participants; even lhc role of the 
special type of medieval watermill 
which appears in the ** Deer Hunt ” 
has its own brief chapter, A partial- 1 
larly interesting section deals with 
the restoration and cleaning under- 
taken in Holland at lhc Haarlem 
workshops under G. J. Van Ysscls- 
leyn which took from 1958 to 1966. 
This was necessary because the 
techniques and dyes used by the 
Decorative Needlework Society 
in the 1900-10 restoration were 
defective. The fact that the 
recent work took well over 100,000 
man-hours to complete gives some 
idea of the problems fund the cost) of 
preserving such fragile survivals 
from the medieval period. 

Probably no small group of tapes- 
tries (not even the Mu-sdc de Cluny's 
world-renowned " Da me & la ' 
Licornc") has ever been accorded 
such treatment in depth as the 
Devonshire Hunting Tapestries are 
given here. The book is hand- 
somely presented and richly 
illustrated with fifty-one plates and 
figures. If the offset process used 
Tar these leads to sonic clogging of 
detail in the monochrome tllastra- 
tions, the eighteen details in colour 
give a truer idcA of the quality and 
texture of the fcipeslries than brighter 
reproductions an calendered paper 
would have done. However, the 
hook is unwklJy and the price some- 
what high for a museum publication, 
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Eager weavers 


1. GLHAINI .IKNKIiNS H'diiorj : 

'I lie Wool Textile Industry in (iri'iti 
Hr tJ:i in 

Jll'Jpp. Ruulficfic Sind K.ei'an Paul. 
110 

ISOHVIAN I OWE : 

TUe (.tuieuKlurv Textile Industry in 
the Sixteenth Cent li rv 

122pp. MancJiexler : The (.hclliam 
Society. £3.60. 

I hough dealing with die same Mih- 
fccl. it would lie difficult to find two 
honks more different than these in 

vie mid treatment. Geraint 
fenk ins's large and comprehensive 
volume i.s lavishly illustrated with 
plates, maps, line drawings, and din- 
isritins ; Norman Lowes much slim- 
mer wliime i.s essentially a specialist 
nionogiaj»li. limited in both time and 
area. and. though it boasts appen- 
dixes. glossary and bibliography, it 
has no illustrations apart from one 
map. 

ihr I I'uol Textile Industry pre- 
ivtiK seventeen studies by fifteen 
contributors. a number of which 
were delivered us papers at the 
Leeds meeting of the .British Asso- 
ciation in l%8. Three deal with the 
historical development of wool 
growing and wool textiles from pre- 
historic limes to the present ; nine 
examine various technical aspects oL* 
the raw' material and the processes 
ot ca riling, combine, spinning, 
dyeing, weaving and finishing ; and 
the volume is rounded off by re- 
gional discussions of the industry in 
Yorkshire, the West of England, 
Fast Anglia, Wales, and the produc- 
tion ol tweeds in Scotland. Five of 
Hie papers appear without support- 
ing references, and ten without bib- 
liographies. Unevenness is also evi- 
dent in length and treatment, and 
generally the most substantial dis- 
cussions are those concerned with 
weaving and the regional industries, 
especially that of Yorkshire. With its 
heavy emphasis on technology the 
volume will be of interest primarily 
to industrial archaeologists, though 
economic geographers And economic 


The works of Man 


!■• S. C ARRAU, with T. A. RAW DEN, 
J. K. 0U ALTHOUGH and 
W. 3. SCATCHARD j 

The Industrial Archaeology of the 
(file of Mnn 

2(j(*pp including 25 plates. Newton 
Abbot : David and Charles. £3.50. 

The Isle of Man's distinctive seml- 
' autonomy has, from earliest recorded 
times, encouraged self-reliance and 
n competitive toughness among its 
inhabitants in their commercial deal- 
ings with the rest of Britain. Hence, 
in .spite of a lack of coal deposits in 
the rocks of Mail, and of forests to 
supply wood for furnaces, the 
peculiar richness of the remains of 
its early industry. Lead and silver- 
mining, cereal milling, textiles nnd 
shipbuilding, not to mention service 
industries and the post-Enlightcn- 
nient growth of tourism, have all 
con 1 ri billed to the island's wealth, 
and the present guide, while admit- 
tedly compiled pending a fuller 
catalogue of industrial monuments. 
Is a welcome addition to an increas- 
ingly excellent series. 

It is pleasing to note among the 
authors' surnames those of two 
families outstanding in the Islands 
industrial development ; indeed a 
MeWhaliragh— the name is now 
. Qualtrough— is listed as n mill-tenant 
,in the early manorial roll of 1511-15. 

. Wuter-powerod corn-mills had come 
: with ; the Vikings; lead-mining. 

• .though widespread from the Middle 
Ages, enjoyed its great boom from 
'the 1820s onwprds, and it is from the 
middle years of this hpom that the 
most famOus.of the island's industrial 
; relics originate*, namely the Lfidy Isa- 
bella. wheel. Yet this grepl monument 
to native engineering genUts /s only 
1 one of riiapy 1 , impressive site*, in thfe 
La'xcy valley alone, and it is n week- 
lies of the book, that despite the 
excellence of their . historical 1 presen- 


tation. the authors do nut crown their 
valium cataloguing uf known sites 
with some verbal indication of the 
relative interest of each; and it is 
surprising that in the choice of photo- 
graphic iliustnitions, uuaiilily and 
quality arc conspicuously absent. 

A similar inadequacy in carlo- 
graphic material mars the book, and 
it is to be hoped that in due course 
a new edition, incorporating the find- 


Pay as you go 


Newman and authority 


Trial and error 


and M iv i; 1 1 hjsiuriuus will also find in 
it much id value. 

The f.inu ii.shirc TrMilt' Industry 
appear-, in the C'ltcliiam Society’s 
(J lird series, t or its length it pro- 
vides a remarkably detailed and 
well-re uiridcd study of developments 
in the sixteenth century, a period 
that lias received little attention in 
other works. I aiicashire "cot- 
tons ” really woollens, since the 
fust ions of mixed cotton and flas 
did imt appear until about (tie 
1 560* -were traded widely in sur- 
rounding cou tilics as well as farther 
afield in Norwich. Hereford. Bristol. 
Southampton, ami London. Exports, 
mainly from London, went pri- 
marily to Rouen ami oilier French 
purls and in the Low Countries. The 
maim I'aet ure ul linens rivalled (hat 
of woollens a round Manchester, 
which, according to Camden, 
already had ” the best trade of any 
in these northern parts **. Linens 
were important, loo, at Liverpool, 
Ormskirk, Bolton. Blackburn. Pres- 
ton. Burnley, and Wigan. As with 
tiie woollens. Lancashire linens were 
traded widely all over England. 

I a ue ash ire cloth producers were 
closely connected with fanning, n.s 
(heir inventories show, and their own 
supplies of raw materials were sup- 
plemented by imports of flax, hemp, 
and wool from I re hi nil. Lancashire 
had very few corporate towns and so 
the struggle between guild interests 
and the rural cloth producers, fami- 
liar enough elsewhere, was largely 
absent. The main importance of the 
liny Lancashire cloth towns was as 
markets for the raw materials and 
finished cloths produced in the sur- 
rounding ham I els. Although there 
were the usual difficulties over gov- 
ernment regulation of cloth si/.es 
and qualities, the rise of Manchester 
" cottons" and rhe Lancashire rugs, 
friv/es. linens. anJ kerseys was rapid 
and owed much to the near absence 
ol guild rest net ions. It owed not a 
little too, it seems, to the native 
enterprise and vigour of the hardy 
clothiers and merchants ot the 
county whose economic life is 
vividly brought to our notice by Mr 
laiwea admirable research- 


WILLIAM ALBERT : 

Tin* Turnpike Ruud System in 
England 1663-1840 

JtKIpp. ( a mb i idee Urmersilv Press. 

This period of the history or the 
English road system illustrates lam 
contemporary judgments were con- 
siderably influenced by rising social 
expectations. The older and iiioi ■ 
elementary textbooks arc replete with 
tales from eighteen! b-ccntury tra- 
vellers —notably from Arthur Young 
--about the perils of travel and Hie 
poor slate of the roads. Against these 
have to he set the greater volume id 
domestic trade, (lie growing number 
i 'I wheeled vehicles, ami their increas- 
ing sophistication. Ii seems reason- 
able to wonder whether the roads 
were really bad. or inadequate for 
the demands placed upon them. 

William Albert has made the first 
substantial study of Hie national sig- 
nificance of road transport during a 
critical period of economic growth 
since the pioneering work ol (be 
Webbs and W. T. Jackman at the 
beginning of this century. Mis book 
is excellent — thoroughly resea relied, 
and refreshingly written : anil it is 
concerned with a series of questions 
relevant to the dynamics of economic 
growth (especially die question of 
transport costs) which were targets 
ignored by die earlier historians. Ii 
is welcome lor a number of reasons. 
Ah hough transport history is a de- 
veloping I ash ion with its own special- 
ist kmmals, relatively lew important 
studies appear about road transport 
compared with the ink spill often 
needlessly— in the cause of railway 
or canal history. Dr Albert's book, 
therefore, tills a notable gap: exclud- 
ing iweniieth-century developments, 
his period is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant in modern transport history. At 
l his lime road transput t alter 
coastal shipping and river I rattle 
contributed most to the development 
of ii national economy, and some re- 
assessment in (he liglu of modern 
growth theory was necessary. 

As the volume of internal trade 


tugs of current surveys, along with 
physical and geographical maps and. 
perhaps, a system of slurs to denote 
relative importance of remains in the 
gazetteer, may rectify present short- 
comings and render Hie book less 
confusing to the interested visitor. As 
it is, be would lie well advised to 
follow Hie first two chapters by turn- 
ing to the gazetteer, before proceed- 
ing further. 


Seminal work 



J. 7. TH’OW : 

Winchester Yields 

(5lpp. Cambridge University Press. 

a. 

By comparison with those working in 
later periods medieval economic his- 
torians have so few hard facts and 
figures to go on that any addition to 
their number must be certain of a 
warm 'welcome. In this instance the 
addition is of the greatest import- 
ance ; a calculation of the yields per 
measure of seed'for the estates of the 
bishopric of Winchester between 1208 
and 1350. The new evidence is bused 
on a very large number of separate 
calculations, and by virtue of tills and 
the superiority of the Winchester 
accounts as a source the figures of 
S| icher van Bath and those of Lord 
Beveridge (which were based- on a 
ipbch smaller sample of the Win- 
chester material) nijist be considered 
. as .superseded. 

Most of J: Z-. Ti tow's 'volume is 
fallen. up by detailed presentation Hod 
analysis of his findings but a lucid 
a nd ■iflUmi tutting., introduction pro- 
vides a useful discussion of the nature 
of the source and the problems in* 
volved in thfe calculation of yields. 
His ctjncliision'is that there was i 
general . deterioration. in . yields 


increased the parish system nf mad 
maintenance was subject to increas- 
ing strain. The first turnpike, in the 
Eng I is 1 1 fashion, was essentia Ply a 
modification of this older order. As 
a device Im road improvement, 
created by legislation and from time 
to lime altered by it. the turnpike trust 
showed elear signs of historical evolu- 
tion. .Inslices of the l*enee were en- 
trusted with all loeul road mainten- 
ance. and most of the early turnpike 
Acts gave these overworked gentle- 
men permissive powers. After I "Ore 
turnpike trustees were eonimoiilv re- 
sponsible for one road or part ol a 
road t his alternative form of ad- 
ministration was accept sihle to count v 
justices, presumably because they tell 
ovei •burdened ami. in any ease, pre- 
lerred u more flexible system le-s 
geared to local direct taxation ; lolls 
on users ol roads, it was hoped, would 
replace highway rates levied on (la- 
local community. 

None i lie less, vested interests de- 
layed the general victory ol the turn- 
pike system. Many fanners, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of London, did 
tint enjoy the prospect of competi- 
tion : some river navigation com- 
panies elsewhere feared losses in 
revenue arising from more competi- 
tive turnpikes : tolls were resented b> 
a variety of loail-users merchants, 
carriers and drovers who pre I erred, 
naturally enough, dial local residents 
should heal Hie financial hiudcri. 
Popular concern ahoul prices oct.i- 
sionally erupted into riots against 
trustees and i obviates. 

The body of this hook is a PhD 
thesis bin ihc stigmata appeal onl\ 
occasionally. In particular, an inter- 
esting treatment ol finance ami capi- 
tal Hows tends to degenerate into im 
over-zealous sledgehammer in deal- 
ing uilli the views on interest rates ot 
the tale ‘I . S. Ashton and 1 . S. I’less- 
ncN. I lie concept that London dom- 
inated the iapil.il inai Let is not really 
denied by Dr Albert ; ycl the impel- 
Teel inns in the supply of capital are 
readily illustrated. A general theory 
might surely inn something like this: 
in periods nl considerable gmciu- 


incut borrowing. I ondon n f . GARV , ' KASF: 
to control the capital ^Witness to Ihc Faith 
tuiUirafiv . in an era of inadetJ|58np. Shannon : 1 risli University 

anc.al mdUiilmiis (cspc3>ress. £3. 
i rnkssni I’ressnelTj, 


\ ariabk- ' ' reuuanl' 0 ^f“0ne of ‘ lic most fundamental ques- 
mis tor S!. a " d lions is that of the authority of the 
«.1 interest woiil.l'r E*Church. for it opens into that of the 
... H e /authority of the faith in Christ which 


Ibis common belief. He derived this known that Ncwm.ni was someiliing 
view principally from the lathers, of a lone genius and cainml be placed 
and annoyed Anglicans of the curly among schools of C'oiilincnlal tlieo- 
ninclccnlh-ccnltiry Establish mem by logians, whether Roman or German ; 
emphasizing the basic* importance of sad be has siilfered academically 
the people in his sketches on the from this isolation, though there arc 


HAIM COHN i 

Thu Trial and Di-utli uf Jesus 

4l‘>pp. Wcidcnfcld and Nieolxon. 


tail hers which, appearing in 


welcome signs in our universities that The Gospels' account of the trial and 


Hritish MtiuarJitc, were perhaps even h c ' s now being reintegrated among condemn a lion of Jesus by the Sun- 
ni ore influential, especially among Hie English religious thinkers of his liedrin lias through file centuries 


... ih,. Mi. . V Authority ol Hie l aim in Lnrisi which me young, than 
... ’ ii, JV , martdi the Church leaches. What guaran- Tracts for the l 


what ivc believe 

r of him to believe in him? 

i int re i difficult Lgince this double question was the 
l'm. !{ l ‘ J |l i ,i,l,h ; : \ ,iv c ^determining one for Newman’s life. 

, 11 r ; i *, l V l,sh r lp b . CUfc a Study of his thinking on it can be 
m in i nmka lr.iT fl,l,diri{ *aol only iHuiiiinaling historically but 
t '"VS ‘ . lnW . % - t>f more Ilian academic interest. That 
i. A,hi ; ,t 1 " ,akc \ w-hc did not reduce it to a simplistic 
I'c mi-imvc and | nt! l ' |, KHhaL c h 0 i cc belween existing Christian 
• I’oniK out that lo«tQ nl mii n ilie.s is clearly shown in this 
i ale-, pci sc were nev« thesis by nn American lay iheologian, 
shimifi in mad imptnyhich is supported with a preface by 
W hereas in ihc 17j)j thrtjhg distinguished German thcologiiin, 
ot m vc si me n i in uimpihucinrieh Fries, 
come 1 1 led iviih an oMcndij- M r Lease traces the course of 
»»l declining long-term MtoNcwman's (houghls on the leaching 
amt. iliereloic. easier crcf nu thoi*il y of tiie Church from his 
tins had filtle ell eel in the Byouthfuf beginning in Oxford, 


Hie young, than were the famous 
Tracts for the Times. 

Newman was less '* clerical ” as nn 
Anglican than some have supposed 


period. His is a very English wny of 
itienlogizing. with its emphasis on his- 
tory and the empirical, amt as there 
is no other comparable English 


from his defence of the idea of the Catholic writer, one might think the 


apostolic authority of bishops; ns a 
Catholic, starling with a slight over- 
emphasis on obedience perhaps 
natural in Ihc circumstances, lie was 


study of him essential for ecumenical 
purposes. 

Mr Lease’s filial chapter *’ New- 
man and the Magiticrium today" is 


iiuiuitii in mil *-ii k. kill rvm lit t'v* itw mn ^ i , 

' 0 realize ehicl, .hroud, hh •biwkii 


in attempting to found in Dublin a 
university for Catholics, that the 
existing hierarchy almost identified 
'* the Church " with itself, reducing 
(he laity to the stale of that brave 
corps of whom Hie poet wrote: 
"Theirs not to reason why, theirs 
bill to Jo or die." It was for his 
crucial defence of the position of the 
laity as witness to the faith that New- 
man was secretly delated to Rome. 


shows how basic arc Newman's 
insights to the theology of the Second 
Vatican Council— so different from 
the one he had to endure, with its 
" theopolitlcians ” as he called them, 
‘‘railroading" the definition on 


limn me poet wrote: papa i infallibility, which yet emerged 
to reason why, theirs !(l u ]j m jtcd form, ns Newman was 
dui. it was for ms one of Hie first to demonstrate, In his 


I .--Itu. Nni until the 175iVfbraugh the heyday of the Movement, where he remained under a thco- 
‘ turnpike mania ‘ Lid u&}j n f 0 {| 1C dillictillics and disillusions logical cloud during the days of Pius 
Once the tasliu'ii lor llwi^ n d clarifications of iiis forty-live IX, until a more enlightened pope, 
vestment was established. lyeurs as a Catholic in communion Leo XIII. made him a cardinal, 
movements m interest r.ilc-kwith the Roman Sec. The author Mr Lease adopts a chronological 
less significant. Rates ri if' shows that almost from the beginning method, always necessary with New- 
mdiislii.di/int: regions - otvNowninn saw the authority of the man, since his own ideas were 


I .otter to the Duke of Norfolk. Bui 
one cannot help I (linking tills would 
have made a more interesting booh 
hud its many short chapters been 
reduced to three main sections: New- 
man’s view of the (caching authority 
of Hie Church from the Anglican 
position, from the Roman position, 
and in his prophetic understanding of 


movemcnis m mierest rate* Kvlth the Roman Sec. The uulhor Mr Lease adopts a chronological position, from the Roman position, 
less significant. Rates ri ir, shows that almost from the beginning method, always necessary with New- uiid in his prophetic understanding of 
iiuluNiii.di/im* regions -otv Newman saw the authority of the man, since his own ideas were ihc situation as it is now. with the 
»»t Inch usk I<u capitalist!- faith as resting oil t lie whole Church, examples of Iiis theory of develop- Christian bodies drawing closer lo 
nut mvcss.inly ulvv hmdjrwlth the people as its witness and the nieut; but the inclusion of so much each other in the face of a general 
iii.iiuts. alilnuiL-h the tfeishops as the collective nmnisieriiim, circumstantial detail leaves too llllle doubt about ilie irulh uf religion 


tin mdustu.it finance did oo'yhe Quran 

rile C * !i uich* del 'elided Mic^blc text with a new translation by 

I Ins Incut and *chi'kirf;573pp. £3. 
dcsci ves a w iik* leadership WfqHN PENRICE s 


towards the end ol the thirteenth 
century, followed in many cases by a 
recovery during the first half of the 
fourteenth. Yields of barley and oats 
fell more sharply than those of wheat, 
and the evidence nf contraction in the 
area under cultivation indicates that 
the deterioration in fertility was in 
fact even greater than the yield figures 
suggest. Dr Tilow considers briefly 
the possible factors in these changes, 
and suggests that shortage of manure 
owing to the inadequate proportion 
of animals to ploughland was an im- 
portant element, while there is strong 
evidence that in sonic manors 
colonization Was closely connected 
with fulls in yields. 

Whatever the causes, these more 
reliable and detailed figures must 
help to clarify the problems con- 
nected with the expansion and 
subsequent contraction of arable 
cultivation in the period. The figures 
h|so have a wider significance for 
estimating the superiority of later 
terming systems developed in lho 
“ agricultural revolutions" of the 
early modern and modern periods. 
An enormous amount of patient, 
detailed work has gone into the pro- 
duction of Winchester Yields , ' and 
scholars. In a variety of.- Held* and 
periods will be grateful to Dr Titpw 
for his labours. 


Light in darkness j§ 

piss 

JOAN TIlIRKk and J. I 1 . COOITK gave vveipht lit "the gK-d Wt4.:« 
I Editors! : lum ol trench nine •»«! Jtnd 

Seventeenth-Century l-nmoiim- : ‘»d " ‘I* m'«»lcncc uad 

DduimoiMs »»l m.tv mils icqiiiring n»"*56pt 

u , ... , ami doiui*. less work " tm* |B hp 

f , c.iunlicM In BcncJW Jw 

Universily Hrcs,. 18. „f hi, t ,„m «< ?,^oi 

; — and Dud Dudley nn dic Worn 

l or nearly fifty years eurlv iimdiTU iron niumifaciurc using ***) f< 
historians have depended heavily on may Icain lioiv corn and 
the three volumes of Blaiul, Brown marketed from a farm nn “’•jwl 
and tavxuey’s 7i«/or LTumuuii shire vv«»kts. xslv.it a youfLou 
DtHiuiifiiis. No similar selcclitiu needed to set up trade a* wet 
existed for the seventeenth century, keeper in lfiK7-.SK. wti.il m^Min 
which economic historians have for were (jiven lor establishing j®®- 
the niosi part treated as either a post- post on the Guinea coax* m 
script to (lie Tudor age or a prelude what financial problem' *2»M» 
to tiie more excilinu events of the eiuintercil by Sir 1 lionws », cu 
eighteenth century. Now Joan Ihc < ivil Wjii eeiiet.il. 

Thirsk and J. P C miner have pro- uiere are intriguing 
v rued us with a fust-rate collection in i| ]L . extensive quotation* 
of original Joeiuncnls which covers reasoned estimaics of ^tpn 
Ilie whole ot the century and cu- incomes, wcahli and 
courges historians j.nJ students to Hi, Mllll> Wilson, Felly.. %r 
treat it as an entity worth studying King and Davcnanl. *■» & 
in its own right. Many of these l,m- and there some 
sources were senltercd hiilierlo in century eloquence : Tli*> mas pia 
various secondary works or in re- delciiding alien nter^Vey 
mote libraries and archives, and the craftsmen again o the »^hti 
editors have performed a valuable naiiu-buiu Englishmen- ala 
service in bringing them together, warmly of the " nw.iy 1"%^ 
Ihe volume, indeed, makes a major niamifacuirts “ they had ot 
contribution tn the study and teach- towns like ( tdeh ester. 
ins g* ® pern id which hus been Canterbury* their hcnrf^lRl 
charucteri/ed as ’ the dark ages of ence on the demand for. 1 ^! 
ttighsh economic history . money, ami the eventual drsftm 

I he new collection is a large one. their wealth through maffiiP Sf 
running to 374 items, some of which Jrii 

spread over several pages of rather * here men conic to in.inaw ‘£#j ( 
small print. There is n division into "«» , "ff,.., i£fc 

eight groups - economic crises, agri- ‘h-nning uiid Mhcr 

co.ist.it trade and communications. w i, . „ x . .... i ...... M , long ^ 

overseas trade, finance and the coin- m ‘yi.| which N ijitrir IhMg.JJ 
age, aliens, and contemporary exii- ure-m part • will be brougni Te 
mates ol wealth, population and harbours, and will invite 
land, the range is Urns very widci our M.*amen by their cvaflip^pt 
and offers milch . to the historical industrious as iltev. And 
browser as well as the specialist du, ‘ t - l, iei» wealth falls wj»j l X W 

One may readily turn from Sir nu ‘ ,<,n: :tr,! 

Edward DcrfctfV ^ analysis of The "V h > 

ftecay of rents in Kent tip vyhichi he . hid by'dicir pfaating aiuon^*',:. 


ni.mds. alihtuiL'h ihc it-bishops as the collective niayisifiinm, circumstantial detail leaves too little 
Miphisiie.itnui ol the ineihspr governing body, with power to space lo relate Newman to others and 
allot 17V*. uMiliniied by (k announce and define the content of to the common tradition. Jt is well 
once ol uMiniry banks im 

imuibor-t. makes it roaMtnU-^l j T i* * 

^Muslim scriptures 

similai. Ilif.xeref. the muL 

Im mdiMu.il luuuiee did Quran altering the creation of Allah. That 

alls cm no ids* with the legal l . tnndoi.in bv is the everlasting faith. But mosl 

rate . much depended v-.fVull-i Kh in V PCOP 16 bnow not.” It does however 

doncx* and extent ot risk. seem unfortunate that in an English 

I Iiin Incut .uid whri:iri;)/3pp. £3. translation " God " could not be used, 

ilosoives.i wide loader dup^lQHN PENRICE; thereby avoiding the exclusive or 

I in j.iiis. tm li.HK.porl wYn| rf j. inill . v U(lll c.ltKatn’ .if Tho cventrihalcoiinotali.nl of “Allah"; 

vital to anvdovolopinp econo J 0 "^ o,, ‘ ,r y and Glosa,r > or ,h0 many English-speaking Muslims do 

ii i-. i are fi* find w» nuiriiw* use “God” just as Arabic-speaking 

interest in micIi .in .iitp.ircnrt) ♦ oopp. £3.75. Christians uso “Allah”. It is rc- 

isi im>mn!i.i]th. Curzon Press. greiteble if the use of a name oh- 

— scures Ihc central concept nf a book 

The Ahmad! movement has been in which Muslims believe to be univer- 

'rrv zxon be forefront of lho translation of the sal. . . 

1 C Ss Sx voran into various languages. This is While there is much to udniirc in 

>ftrt of the movement’s vigorous this labour of love and honest 
missionary outreach, but also part of scholarship one has reservations 
gave weight to ** the gf* *1 1 ^tlscrlous, if frequently controversial about such Ahmndi idiosyncrasies as 
i mu ul i-icncli tv ine aM rind heterodox, attempts to relate Jesus’s death in Kashmir , and a stylo 
atui “ the uiwtleiiec inul w^lara to the modem world. The pro- l hat is too often prosaic and flat, 
ot servants requiring nw«iept translation seems significant as Other editions such as that of Yusuf 
amt iloiiig less work ” than personal testimony of tho dis- An, or the earlier Ahmudi translation 
counliesi in Benedict Mqguislicd translator and commen- ot Muhammad Ali, also contain 
accniini uf Iiis career a* 3 /a.tor, Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, a notes (admittedly sometimes tenden- 
:uul Dud Dud lev on the l^wmer Forciun Minister of Pakistan, nous); they arc open lo many other 


|,, l , « i ; s - « nd Glossary of Tho 

v id I to :mv developing econo R . 

il is i .ire In litid so miiili ofl 

interest m such an .i[ip.irenfl)0 66 PP* *■ 3.75. 

isi inuMui'i.iph. Curzon Press. 


The Ahmudi movement has been in 
be forefront of lho translation of the 
\ i ^ voron into various languages. This is 

>t»rt of the movement’s vigorous 
pissionary outreach, but also part of 
gave weight t»» “ the serious, if frequently controversial 

linn ui i-ieiieli wine .inn ^ind heterodox, attempts to relate 
and ” the insolence uiui w ft )daip to the modem world. The pre- 
nt servunis leqiiirnig translation seems significant ns 

ami doing less work “ than i { hp personal testimony of the dls- 
euunliest in Benedict ji.qguislicd translator and commen- 
acciiiini uf his career :n ?.;a.tor, Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, a 
:uul Dud Dudley on the former Foreign Minister of Pakistan, 
ire hi manufacture* using c^r former President of the United 
mav leu i ii I low corn and 'gallons General Assembly, and cur- 
iniirkctcil from a farm on Gently president of the International 
shire wolds, xslvat a youPLourt at the Hague. It is also im- 
uccdcd to set up trade as ijbrlant as an cxnmpie of evolving 
keeper in tfiK7-.SK. what in^Jhmadi thought. The "eternity " of 
were qiwn for esfiiblishinBiJw. Koran docs not demand, and 
post oil the < iiiiiie.i coast in never elicit, a smgle, universally 
w hut financial problem' Kgttlid, “ authorized ” translation. The 
eiuintercil by Sn 1 hon» ‘.eternity ” of scripture rather con- 
Hu < ivil Win iieni'i .d. ^ ,s “ 1,8 bein 8 “ ever new ” for cach 


which Newman was one of the first 
lo recognize and attempt lo meet. 


criticisms, but are probably more 
useful for the student learning Arabic 
than is the present edition. Neverthe- 
less in any work of translation, exe- 
gesis or devotional meditation involv- 
ing English and Arabic one will gain 
many new insights from Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan if one reads Iiis work 
alongside that of others. 

The reprint of John Pen rice’s book, 
ihc only reliable and convenient glos- 
sary of Hie Koran for English- 
speaking students, is to be wcl- 


licdrin has through (he centuries 
resulted in such suffering nnd misery 
to the Jews that it is not surprising 
that Jewish commentators have fre- 
quently denied (hat such a trial ever 
Look place. Maim Cohn, a Justice 
of Ihc Supreme Court of Israel, in- 
troduces a new twist to this argu- 
ment. While he fully accepts that 
Jesus did conic before the Sanhedrin, 
lie argues Unit this was not for trial 
and sentence. Rather, after his 
arrest by the Romans on n Roman 
charge, the High Priest secured his 
custody overnight in order to make a 
lasl-miu ute effort to save his life. 

The High Priest’s concern was “to 
prevent the crucifixion of n Jew by 
the Romans, and, more particularly, 
of n Jew who enjoyed the love and 
affection of his people”. What he 
wanted was lo get Jesus “ tn give up 
Iiis messianic aspirations or at lei st 
keep silent about them: he got ex- 
actly the contrary When at the 
conclusion of his cross-examination 
the High Priest lore iiis robe, it was 
not ns a sign that he had found Jesus 
guilty, bill m an act of grief that 
nothing he could do could save this 
obstinate man from .scaling his own 
late. So iesus xvna brought to (rial be- 
fore the Roman governor and con- 
victed of the Roman crime of ‘‘ caus- 
ing injury to the majesty of the em- 
peror ” : in effect he pleaded guilty 
to (he charge of being King of the 
Jews, nnd accordingly was exe- 
cuted. For Mr Cohn the ultimate 
responsibility for Jesus’s death can 
(hen in no way be laid at Jewish 
hands: Ihc Jewish authorities tried to 
save him, but lie himself spumed 
their help. 

The author argues that because tho 
early Christian church wished to in- 
gratiate itself wiili Hie Romans, tho 
evangelists, writing well after the 
events they sought to relate, masked 
the truth and placed the full blanio 
lor Jesus’s death at Jewish hands. So 
the notoriously erucl Pilate beennio 
tho indecisive weakling whom the 


whom 1 hey dearly loved ami Jicihlu'd 
.ii line uf liicii own, Crum hii tragic cud 
jl t lie tin i ids of ilie Roman oppressor. 

The author readily acknowledges 
his debt to (he Czech lawyer, Paul 
Winter, whose work was marked 
by its radical approach io the 
Gospels. But while Dr SVi liter used 
(he itvsivjhls of modern biblical re- 
search in assessing the evidence, Mr 
Cohn entirely rejects them: 

Bible ex cycles and lext critics claim (fill 
ihey can siti Hie reliable from ihc not, or 
(lie more from the less, accepting one. 
version as original mu) authentic, dis- 
carding the other as corruption and 
interpolation — a method not open lo, or 
envied by. the unbiased l»y render, who 
is, a priori, entirely ready to give evciy 
version that he meets the like credit 
nnd an even chance of authenticity. Nor 
can he be greatly encouraged by (lie 
results of the critical exegesis, seeing 
that, to the original inconsistencies In the 
Gospel accounts, (here are added those 
which stem from the all loo often irre- 
concilable differences of opinion among 
the excgclcs. Rather than rely on this 
or the other exegctic theory, wc shall 
invoke the benefit of laity and endeavour 
to consider each version on hs merits, 
disregarding none, however much it may 
be rebutted. 

But (his a priori removal of nil 
scientific criteria renders argument 
virtually impossible. Of course no 
theologian of any repute would deny 
that the Gospels are not historical 
records of what happened, but 
rather theological documents writ- 
ten to explain the significance of 
Iesus to the evangelists' contempo- 
raries amid all the tensions nnd 
problems of their day. Bui this 
means that they must be nppronched 
theologically with all the expertise 
that biblical critics have amassed. 
That the Jewish authorities should 
have been able to obtain the over- 
night custody of a Jew arrested by 
the Romans on a Roman charge 
which carried the death peualiy 
seems as unlikely as Mr Cohn’s 
interpretation of the earliest New 
Testament reference to the killing 
of Jesus hy the Jews (I Thexxalo- 
nians ii, 14-15) as indicating spiritual 
rather Ilian physical death. Further, 
as the author himself points' out, his 
thesis finds no support in Kubbinic 
sources. 

Yet no matter who was respon- 
sible for (ho death of Jesus, that res- 


comed. It can be used by the rela- vj® ' , " , / 5 l 1 " 1 ! 1 sible for (ho denth of Jesus, that res- 
tive beginner for whom » full-sized ™ possibility can in nowuy cling to any 

Arabic dictionary is dimming, nnd AfHL n * ! ^ i subsc *t l,cnt generation. Christians, 

for whom the good dictionaries of ! J . ke flr 7 0ne e,st? . mint reject tho 

modern Arabic are inadequate. Using JKiSf literal application of Hid perpetual 

Penricc in conjunction wSth the re- RJJJ 1 * m self_L ' ,rrsc of Matthew xxvli, whether 
printed FlUgei text and Arberry's y f Lie or not n,,y incident lies 

translation, many students with n . cailc,u JlS ,m book w,tl ‘ behind the evangelist's record, 

basic foundation in Arabic grammar lhcSB wards: 
will discover for themselves the beati- 
fies and the profundities of the 
Koran. 


literal application of lltd perpetual 
self-cirrsc of Matthew xxvli, whether 
or not nny historical incident fics 
behind the evangelist's record. 


Earnestly seeking 


. . ...i.Wfhnslator, reader or worshipper, 
l licre art intriguing . ’bl'TIte publishers draw attention to 
the extensive quniali he- literary qualities of this transla- 

isoni-il estimates ot l ann Claiming ihnl “ u/ilhnn! HntihL 


lily ' of CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS : 
ivcmlly ^ Western Approach to Zen 
on. The 21 2pp. Alien and Unwin. £3.25 
ter con- (paperback, £1.75). 

for each 

pper. Christmas Humphreys, of course. 


attainment is dangerously mislead- 
ing. There is nothing to attain and 
nothing to attain it.” So why go on 
writing books about it ? Or, for that 
matter, why bother lo add to the 
verbiage which the “ wordless ” 
inevitably seems to engender by 


Hundreds of genera dona of Jews, 
throughout the Christian world, have 
been indiscriminately mulcted for a 
crime which neither they nor their 
ancestors committed. Worse still, they 
have for centuries, for millennia, been 
made to suffer all manner of torment, 
persecution, and degradation for (he 
alleged part of their forefathers in the 
trial and crucifixion of Jesus, when, in 
solemn truth, their forefathers took no 
port in them but did all that they pos- 
sibly and humanely could to save Jesus, 


The Gospel of Grace, the thirtieth 
volume of the authoritative new edi- 
tion of St Thomas Aquinas's Sunuua 
T/ieolow’ae, is edited and translated 
by Cornelius Ernst (258pp. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. £3). Tiie Latin and 
English texts are on facing pages, 
important variations in manuscripts 
and major printed editions are indi- 
cated, and St Thomas's own refer- 
ences are given. 


in the extensive quoiaimns 
reasoned estimates of P°?t 
incomes, wcallli and land-u’fi 
Thom.is Wilson, Petty v 
King and Davcnanl. anu 

ii..*,. ..—.i in- Ktve* 


needs no introduction to anyone inter- criticizing it? The question is un- 


ested in Zen. The late Duisetz Suzuki 


” claiming that *’ without doubt, was the apostle of Zen to the West, 

■ (JfiS will remain the most acceptable and Mr Humphreys was and is his 
c n’j version for many years to Interpreter In this country. Moreover 


ahswerabie nnd your reviewer 
therefore stands self-convicted. 

However the (illusory) Mr Hum- 
phreys participates, like all sentient 


King and Davcnanl. ^wne*'. This is clearly a matter of his views and methods are olready beings (we are, of course, speaking 

lure a id there- v»mc « ‘ pile, but the reviewer feels that the so well known as to need no detailed on the relative plane), In that Infl.- 
ceniury cl**quciuc : Tlium*’ j^ality of the original is better con- criticism here. Purists in Japan were nite Compassion which is the ob- 


ccmiiry L'h'qucirev . « ' .juuniy or me original is better con- cnrictsni nere. rurists in japan were nice compassion wnten is me oo- 
dekndmg alien nierc n "lreyed by A. J. Arberry's The Koran a little suspicious of Suzuki’s mission- verse of the PrajfiS-intuitlon ; and ft 
craftsmen agoin»t the a'l interpreted. This. is not the place to ary activities on the grounds that he is this, the regard for the “good of 
nuiii c-bui ii FiiglMin ,c ?'.ak6 Issue with the translator over distorted Zen in an attempt to make all sentient beings' 1 , that has im- 
wurmly of (he ’’ ina.iy Various periphrases, glosses and even it palutuble to the West. Similarly, pclled him to write yet another 
inanuf aviurt: s ’’ (iicy had v^adtarian nuances in his translation— enthusiasts for “pure’’ Suzuki no book : for this book is intended to be 
towns like (ofih ester. Nffjbl these may be defended In terms doubt find Mr Humphreys’s radical a practical guide for the ordinary 
Canterbury, their benn‘ 0 *«.\tho legitimate individuality of any efforts to dilute Zen even further, to man to tho art of self-discipline attd 
cnee on the demand for •g^nsiation. One may, however, take make it practical for the average meditation as taught by the author 
money, aiul tire eventual dsPjjwj with infelicities, such as 76; Western man, both tendentious and to the members of his Zen class in 
their wealth through matrix *2rf ; “ Their Lord will give them to questionable. What, they may well the Buddhist Society. His method 
ir . -fink a pure beverage. They will be ask, has Madame Blavatsky's Voice rejects both the Rinzai K&at t nnd the 


a little suspicious of Suzuki's mission- verse of the PrajfiS-intuitlon ; and ft 
ary activities on (he grounds that he is this, the regard for the “ good of 
distorted Zen in an attempt to make ail sentient beings that has im- 
it palutuble to the West. Similarly, pclled him to write yet another 
enthusiasts for " pure ’’ Suzuki no book : for this book is intended to be 
doubt find Mr Humphreys’s radical a practical guide for the ordinary 
efforts to dilute Zen even further, to man to tho art of self-discipline and 


Typing 

" I have been so overwhelmed with work as a result 
otmy advertisements in the TLS that I must slop 
advertisfng for a while” ■ 

Mrs B of West London, a regular advertiser In our 
typing columns, told us recently when she rung to 
cancel her insertions. 


X. , «: h h !"• fiST ^5 them, with' Others WthSi 
to yH, which N tJteir fi)Mn| r Ain we will. Yet some phrases 
until part ‘ will be broupni TO ptore appealingly phrased such as 
harbours, mid will invtic 31 : Devote thyself single- 

our mame a by ihcir esart"! 3paedly to the Faith, and thus fol- 


insights of Buddha, not of his Hindu told that this book Is not for him : it 

T • " _ n fr%» n.fiof nnrtiB lllra <A rlalnnka 90 


out re .‘linen hy Ihcir csopit" . 
industrious its itii-s . • And 
dune, liicii' wejlih f.Hh wl»e|\ < 
nution; for ihe> are* l!#?. 


nedly to the Faith, and thus fol- 
Uie nature designed by Allah, the 
wc according to which He . has 
toned mankind; There is no 


contemporaries ? 

However,. Zen is Zen: and we 
have been told so often that to 
speak about it at all can only 
mislead. If it must be discussed, then 
fit It be in paradox since, in Mr 


is for what some like to describe as 
the “earnest seeker". Hence the 
author warns us i u his introduction : 
“Those who wish to benefit from 
the course must use it ; it is a waste 
of time io read’ it; even many limes, 



. If you would like to Pa in 
: this happy situation ring 
Charlotte Coulson 
■ 01-236 2000 ext. 280. 


Humphreys's words, “ all talk of or to regard it as instruction.'* 
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From Greek Fonts to Arthur Rackham 


Hit- l*:i|iL‘r.s of llic Itilillf »t: r^i |ili 
.Srii'idt of America 
Vol Sesuinl. I'li ml .mil lnuidi 
t.) ii urlcrs. I ‘)7|. Vol trf». 1-iN Quar- 
km. i’»7: 

r.Jik'J bt William li Tnikl uilii Ann 
Him ilcn 

llunynl t.iiprurj Bill If I in 

Vol 1‘k nos 2. 3 urnl 4. 1 1, 7 1 . Vol 20. 

no- I. 2 

lajitcd by Edwin E. William*. 

flie Liliriin Chronicle of the 1'itiurr- 
mI> of Tc tits Hi Austin 
New series nos I. 2, uni 3. 1^70. I l »7l 
til iicil by Warren Ruber Is 


The f'tifviw o) the lliblrogrnphiad 
Society of .-I merica rnainliiins, tinder 
Willi.ni i H. Todd's editorship, its 
cm lama rity wide range and high 
standard of scholarly interest. In 
the earliesi of the issues now under 
notice Cj. Tliumns I nn sc lie discusses 
general principles in nn article on 
‘ Textual Study and Literary Judg- 
ment”; C'. R. Kropf examines the 
problems presented by a detailed 
study of the sale catalogue of Defoe's 
library in (731. of which the only 
known copy was discovered in the 
British Museum as long ago us 1 845 ; 
Kennerly M. Woody breaks some 
new ground with "A Note on the 
Creek Touts of the Complulensiun 
Polyglot " ; and Roger E. Stoddard 
of the Houghton Library delves at 
length into the complicated biblio- 
graphy of the publication, over about 
thirty years, of Tennyson's Idylls of 
the Kina— a tangle made none the 
less complicated by the incursions of 
Thomas J Wise. The Third Quarter. 
I q 7(. ranges from a study" by S. A. 
Klepikov of the Lenin Library of 
“ Russian Block Books of the .Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries ”, 
m.i an admirable appreciation of that 
great collector. Tliomus W. Streeter, 
by Howell J. Heaney of the Free 
Library. Philadelphia, who whs for 
some years his librarian, to a devast- 
ating comparison by Victor A. 


kin met of the manuscript and the 
published text of James Agees 
posthumously published nos cl .1 
heath in the / until y 

(lie First Quartet. 0»72. opens 
ssilli a long-awaited article by Curl 
L. Hiihlcr «m the Missal f Spcriulc. 
til uncertain date, formerly known 
as the Constance Missal, a copy ol 
which was acquired in with 

coil 1 si defa Isle fanfare, by the Pier- 
pout Morgan Library. Ness York. In 
this first (but not. sve are cnimir- 
iiged to hope, last) riposte to the 
dating assigned U» this fascinating 
ami controversial volume, of winch 
only tsvu u| her copies are known - 
of about 1-17.1 rather than the 
middle 1451 is bs is hat he calk 
” the tiligratuilugists ", Dr Hiihler 
confines himself to a closely rea- 
soned study of the effect oil the 
argument ol the edict by the Arch- 
bishop of Main? enjoining the 
inclusion of the beast ul the 
Presentation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in all Missals under fits 
jurisdiction. The footnotes occupy 
about half of these eleven pages, 
and their learned author is in- 
evitably addressing himself ulti- 
mately to the specialists. Hut every- 
one who has taken an interest in this 
prolonged controversy will find 
them absorbing reading. 

If the article on "The f irst Edi- 
tion of the Works of Chiy.sostoimts 
Javelins " by Dennis Rhodes is also 
aimed primarily at the incunabu lists. 
Peter L. Shillingshurg, with his ex- 
amination of "The First Edition of 
Thackeray's Pendettnis " guarantees 
a shudder to any student of nine- 
teen Ill-century bibliography (let 
alone any collector) who has not yet 
acclimatized himself to the effeel on 
books of the machine-primed ttge of 
machine-collation of its products, 
when superimposed as in this in- 
stil nee on a very thorough study ol 
the publisher's und pi inter's recnuls. 
Thuckcruy (like Dickens) hits long 
needed a bibliographer: here, per- 
haps. if he can stay the course 
virtually any purl-issued novel is a 


hihhogrnphical nightmare Piofcs- 
mji Shillmgshtiig is the man lot the 
loh. 

■f lie other mam attic.* in this 
issue is perhaps hardly up to PUS . Is 
usual standards of accuracy and 
precision : it is also something ol a 
curiosity, lor its author. Norman Is 
Farmer Jr. is Associate Professor ol 
I nglislt at the University of lexas. 
and its objective is to cast doubts on 
the .’itlrihiilion to Robert llerriek ol 
the manuscript i unimniiplai'e Hook, 
from Sir I'homas Phillipps's libiari. 
which was purchased at Sotheby's 
on June 2'». J%5 i lor 123.0001 lor 
the University ot lexas. The iden- 
tification ol Merrick's liaiul in Phil 
lipps MS 12341' was due. as m* 
generally known ft hough Mr 
Farmer nowhere mentions him), to 
P. J. Croft, whose catalogue note, 
here cited, described it as containing 
“ liit only known autograph poetry 
by Herrick, and the only manu- 
scripts of any ol his verse which can 
be directly associated with the poet 
himself". Hie net result of Mr 
Farmer's researches is that " one 
becomes less and less willing to be 
dogmatic about the identity ol the 
hand identified as Herrick's in lit is 
particular commonplace hook ". I he 
arguments on either side cannot be 
summarized in a paragraph, but 
PHSA 's Editor will presumably be 
e\ peeling a coat ri but ion to its cor re 
spt utile nee columns from Mr (.‘roll 

The April. I ‘>7 1 issue of the 
i/tirviinf Library Halle tin contains, 
besides a mouth-watering descrip- 
tion by Owen (iingerich of a selec- 
tion of Kara Astronomic;! from tlu* 
shelves of the Houghton I ihr.it y, an 
examination by St mot V. ('. Nic- 
meier of "The Problem of the In 
Memonum Manuscripts ", with 
particular attention to the origin and 
nature of the two major MSS. one 
in tlw weal 1 emu son .mime at 
I iiicolii (cuiit.umiM: II I seviions). 
available since 1 % 1 . and the othci 
til Trinity College. Cambridge (71 
sections), of which the icslriclious 
on its use bv scholais weie lilted 


m,l\ m l'»l»*t. .old ills- tuissiblc cl mu 
til eitlici to be ilie ' old l.'» I ■■.•■■ 
iiii-iiiumed in o.i i*l \ aci omits ul leu 
lit son's MSS’, the issue nl ilitot-er 
|‘)7| ||;|S ,| well llll| UllH'Olllt us ••mil 

b\ Uogei \\ I'e.itlie ot W db.ou 
Michael Rossetti''. .ilfeni|il-. .it .i 
di'leiliv ol Six iilbill lie's f’en/n ond 
and an ai'ice. ibl»' ai In le J»x 
1 at i I'e i ice Sene Ink. di.iwu l.ni'clx 
from 1 1 . ii \ aid'*. xue.O tbe.Oie soil-'* 
turn, mi the hie .md times , «| iti. 
Xieliuiaii Miimi II. >11 xxiih -• »im* 
lioslali'.li iNllsll. ilinns 

\ ofiniie .*0 bum:- m n- ln-t a-" 
niillibeis a lu.iioi .11 Inti' .uiiplx 
llllislr.lli'tl. In Man ll'sle I 111 . tied 
■' Ills' Imposslbte I Milld-llIJ' ' . 11 I- 
dunk'd inlo ■ p.iMs. Kix.dix 
(I7li3-I'7A| .md Ke-.li.iiul it'n 
J '/SI 1. and llis'ie i- .ui>>tbs'i tsi some 
It was in I ?#• * that Boswell tii ,t met 
| >1 Jslhllssill. Ill I Oil! I )..S It' s * s 

bookshop; it was n, In-, ihm title 
l»* Mrs ) luals- m t h.‘» tli.it be xvto'.e 
'* I lnld you. Madam, lh.it XsMi and l 
were iix.ils loi ih.it great mao", u 
was in April, ( 7S I 1 h. 1 l Hems liu.de 
si it'll (Ills Wlslow lll.il I Is'sl (i.dsils'l 

Pio/zi loin ye:u* Litei ' l>i llxsle'- 
study ol the icl.uion-lup Ivtun'n 
Johnson. Ibis sis'll altsl ills' I III its 
covers tins js.'i.od not uis'i'x is »' 
bv UMl but week bv sx»vk ..ml ol'.u 
day bv dax ll 1 * .1 lem.iiV d'l. .old 
,111 eiiglosMiii' pel loin. ill. e Mi.- 
sCs'iiis to have ic ul s-seix l. ttei >od 
cxerv thing rekx.ui: m p'iv to. .1 
lew ol the li'tiei* ,ii« ol % o ; i: • 

till' l.lllltMl* I I ids' o'lliM.i'll 1 ' 1 •• e 
O.ll.s I ,11111 lit s- Is* ' s 1 , ill 
while the do. >1MH 'I' tl.oa «>■•! .m 
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Announcements 


Two stars and a meteor 


A- R. 1 II 1A.TH 
Antiquarian Hnokwllcr 
It U.'l minion Rniil,. Dounend, Bristol. 

■HOOKS OP THU Ibtli 10 ISlh CLN- 
tL'KILS and rarer and/or Iixicrcstlnu 
Ikk.Iss i«l Uie WUi Anility is she itiema 
n( (air regular lain Ionite. Your inclusion 
t»ii uni mail inn list is nc teamed. 

LlgKARlKS PURC'HA-SLD 
Dliuncc no vtaiaule 


JOHN H. JENKINS 

Uarc Bonks and Documents in literature 
.uni liiwory. Very large stock 11 all 
limci Writs for free catalogue ; 

Uos 3MU 

Austin, fexui 1&1H. 


COVENT GARDEN BOOKSHOP 
80 Long Aero, London WC2E 9NG 

T*l- 01-140 2ie>. D1-B3S 5888 
Tqa ipigasi eiooh ol Modern English 
. and American Literature and Modern 
Firm Edit I one in Gleet Britain 
Monlhly Galiloguae free on riquati 
Cauls gue 48 now ready. 


CATMOOUft OP FINE AND RARE 

BWlts on a mliEal'any of wibjects now 
ata.bblc. Includes bowi on hlitoiy and 
oilHtary and naval affairs, 
(Hitiaicly, re igloo, topography and 
, numal phenomena. 

JOHN DRURY, II Eait. Sioclcwcl] Slwet. 
CoJclicUcr, Eiimr. COJ ISS. 


We plan 

to publish further 
Children's Books 
Supplements on ; 


3rd November 
8th December 


TflKODORL |„ GROSS and 
STANLEY WERTHEliM : 

UiiwUinrne, Melville! Stephen Cninr 
A Critical Hihliugmphy. 

301pp. New York : 'I hc Free Press 
London : (.'ollier-Macinillun. £3.f»U 

Fifty years ago the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America pub- 
lished a twcnly-nine-pagc essay sur- 
veying the progress of literary and 
philological .scholarship in the United 
Stales during (he previous year. This 
essay evolved into an annual biblio- 
graphy— carefully organized, inler- 
nuiionnl in > scope and increasingly 
formidable in size. The most recent 
compilation fills four volumes and 
lists some 38.000 articles, books, 
dissertations, symposia. Festschrift 
ten, nnd scholarly editions. Since the 
quality of the product has also im- 
proved. here is progress indeed. Rut 
in doing so well, literary scholars, 
like automobile manufacturers, have 
made trouble for themselves. They 
must now worry about flooding the 
market, _ competing unnecessarily, 
congesting the highways, und con- 
tributing to pollution. 

Confronted with a sizable backlog 
and an unprecedented number of 
submissions, the -M.LA has declared 
a temporary moratorium on the 
consideration of manuscripts for its 
journal, PM LA (Publications of the 
Modem Language Association). In a 
more positive response; it also estab- 
lished a new annual journal, MLA 
Abstracts, the first Issue of which 
appeared: in May. The abstracting . 
• was done by the authors themselves 
and the coverage is spotty. Yet 
: because literary scholars today do; 
not have ready access to the. man- 
if bid publications in theit fields of ! 
specialization, or the time to read 
them, or the patience to winnow them,; 
MLA Abstracts : is a 'Significant 
attempt lo cope with some of tbesei 
less desirable results of progress,. . 
The ‘‘CriticaL ‘Bibliography^ ofi 


Hawthorne. Melville, and -Sic pin 
( ’rune by Theodore (.truss 11 ml St . 11 
ley Wcrthcini is un even more piu< 
deal way of coping. Rimed on ill 
proposition that li»e “ Commcntarii 
on American literal uru have grow 
so numerous Unit the student ncci 
careful guidance", they range an 
select. ’I heir bibliographies, huv 
ever, are " critical ” in unm) u 
sense. Ihc editors present am pi 
straightforward abstracts but qualif 
them by evaluation, correction, suj 
piemen t ary information, cross- rtk- 
cnees, and contrary evidence. The 
even indulge their own inlcrprctulu 
biases, a tendency that huntani/i 
them in the eyes of "the student 
since it reveals on which side t 
their academic bread they prefer D 
butter, some of which has gone o 
& little. 

The foregoing sounds as if ti 
editors have, for this cnlcrprix 
merged their individualities to pri 
duce a book unified hy iome kin 
of organic bond or Interior logi 
This is hardly the case, Profess* 
Gross contributes the sections c 
Hawthorne and 'Melville and Profe 
sor Werlheim the Crane. The coll; 
boratlon is artificial, a share 
format more than anything else. W 
have three books by two autho 
within one binding, and no aUumi 
to warrant the juxtaposition. 

The symmetry Is fearful. Scpara 
divisions on Hawthorne, Mcivi] 
and Crane are set apart by indivii 
ual .Utfe pages and tablw of cm 
tents. Each division is prefaced svn 
an introduction, devoted mainly i 
the author’s literary reputation, an 
a. chronology. The substance ot tl 
division follows: sections on etl 
tions und other primary materia 
biographies and critical bingraphk 
and critietsm. the Iasi category wil 
subheidinga for individual vvor 

that the three syriters occupy con 
parable poijltiohs in> the literary fi 
moment, which is nou precisely tl 
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cm rent MIA lim-m ,i„.p ,t 
ur.iphy H.ixxlhtwiu- x-..i% w.chI. t.-.n 
U not f.ir liibnul t ran.*, Jis.ghi . 1 - J 
culoioio) ilioo^b he u. iiiv.-.K-l 
onlv lAcmy-mitL' iii'iii-i. \A j,i- 

scoting the iv' lii'HK- .,s .,!> .(I,-,] 11 .iic 
OIC.iMirv lif <| u^hly, |hc)' »)■• l-lgiM*! 
th.il tor coiilvm|ixf..r> »c..il;iv .o-il 
critic- MchilK* H.,'.vi!.,.fn 4 

■•land lordlier .ih) ( r or; 
what aside flic litcr.irj |ini,l 
J»P of H.iXxihoinL* ami MrltiUc 
is lei'vndars. ( riiixc'* Ic ;riiil<r/ 
Iricndxhip v.,is xx,i)i ,, |.,u, ki.imi> .x» 
Cora, (hen Itivre m lln: jc** c:.-*ii>¥t 
gap. An annotated hihJ.'.jyr.tpV, .-J 
Huwthiirnc .»nd MvF.iJ'c -1 ■.-•n s- 
thing that tan he t,xr 

lo JU'llljr CdOkblK OR 

Crant* wnulJ rripirv !anv> r,x*, 4 ' 
i/.ing. 

■f »w a hook ihiii makes u* uu. l i 
of formal ifu-rt .vtc a 

number nf iovi<iii<x iwtiie* of 
and typogfapliival Ujcvt \\c to.a* 
m inrnciimtts ilisiiirted -xt-vtuicei 

til tries ^ for Mcivi](t*% “ Hv'»i!o 
Cercno ' hut flute lor bis 
Type*' Onion, a ml lyinteja.ier 
The anwrary ot 

creates amnher ki ,;, :i U ( dororuon 

Inc Imemrjfs f or HautloiTnc tr«Ai 
•j^ped when contpafed w.ih the 
Hij more esivinsxve. irpniimioJ'.-d 
annoMiliwn u,r Crave liul fhe >»n- 
portanl thing is th*i j)«{< f-t'-r.isDv.s as 
a whole i«rc juxlrciiiti'i, thp tuiruua- 
lions ci«npx»jcin. jihi, is » o^ful 
biiok as it MjnJ*,- and ip tc ret king sc 
an anitiut he/ause it dfocvuiwnrs a 
m the progrejs of, 
culture. : 



oil.*. h.i\ ben, re-var > 01,N <>s,tOKNKl 
v-vljuti i.tl aiul Hpngr^v Tie Nutorali.xt Drumu in (iviiiism.v 


■ nil hi. U nix 1 oiiccrncd v-85pp. Mancheslirr Unixcrsiiy Press. 
■I'.ixx,, 1,01,1 the Univrt 2.76. 
it 1. 1 s hill the treaiiiufli. 

* ■ .1 wfe Helmut sciieukh: 

,l> r cvimplt ,imo Holz ini lilenirisdieo Lclico 
i^i.ii ol M.iri.niii c Moordea ausgeheiideu 19. Jiilirlmiidcrts 
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’ 1 1,1,11 ■ the iv)'. 28pp. Munich: Winkler. DM35. 
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1 1 m umis/'V inb .1 ixirTVM! 
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a m«uniui BUPRISCUT and DIET Ell 
p.iniU'i Willi.mt | ilwirJI <ANSCH tLdilorb) : 

IS' T. ot xxhivlt ;,n, 4 {f V Jfcrarlsche Mnnifcsfe ilcr Jiihrhun- 
J I itnivx . .md |. s. |;,ertwende 1890-1910 
» h'i il.t Isi'llx, x'xliihitoj i;79pp. Stuttgart: J. B. Mctz.Icr. 

.K-.iix in the yur, J )M 50. 

.Ii alii I hi- re is -ly’');' 

i h “i ,1 ‘' l ‘ ,| 1 ‘‘te)uring much or (he last two decades 
i t 1 ' 1 n the nineteenth century, the Gcr- 

... itil.ii.n-! 1 pity bv SirF- lan hteravy scene was dominated by 
, .\ Hiwingrjj); laturalisni. Recently, the movement 
u-x.Mis tiix old liaunl' i ns again come under scholarly and 
11 -ci nt . 1 , ikies on varwziesthetic scrutiny, and a book in 
w i.ii i- 'ion jiisiifiitk English on the subject (with trans- 
itu library vi'm^ei'-ilions of all Ihc important German 
14 I lie Huin.initici Rwuotations) is bound to be welcomed, 
iv. Ii 1*1 the I . RJoluw'lt is true that readers of The Nutnrn- 

, .. . m si Drama in Germany will not find 

\mi.ue the mam iinxi ny ycry cJcar j llsl |fj CU |j on 0 [ the 

4 «.i 1 in ul irtx imtiad An? k r tn “ Naturalism ", and may well 
It.in in ' I xelyn VVau^invo difficulty grasping what the 
xi hu ii «. .Mm' vn hliv inb acial and cultural context of the 
:1 m! the bulk i»f thiNi movement was. Butiftliercissomc- 
11 , hum npt * x .mu* with.' :iing of a jumble of names and 
., f.'.'iiiotej: SfjnKleas, John Osborne's scholarship 
x-i .x ..j itn- exhibit!.* proves to us that the subject-matter 
1 < -iiniitlx '■• //:.• Wnf«i-'h itself partly responsible. Whether in 
1 *• , kr\ ff, .liJerlin around the brothers Hart and 

./ I «icJ .ii-itno Holz, or in Munich attached to 
• - fir. s', „t x,|i,ih».;L G. Conrad's influential journal 
^ 1 lIC sun .,v.*’>te Gese/isehaft, the Naturalists 

.11 exxflk-r.uJ*veal conflicting and evolving aims 
1 ,' ^ tu Wiiii r.ts well ns an assortment of interests 
■ i n ' (nil SU'W .‘■nationalistic tendencies, literary 

■' 1 ‘ . . . ' | | Mi j iements from France, Scandinavia 

' 1 'i 11 ,, -nii l Russia, popularized Darwinism 

liib',,. ‘’ ”!'- nd Marxism, the physical sciences- 

• 1 - R Paradigm. 

'I;;,,* „„ "Yltc vn ‘^1 The Introductory chapters offer. 

1 . „ .,„*) j r,:vacn, no rounded generalizations 

. ki.o .•! Mi) r jsottt Naturalism, but rather concen- 
ix 1 , iii'ii b. on three significant features of 

.. V Ktvw complex picture: science, socialism 
■' nd Otto Brsilim. The scientific way 

■f looking at the world is something 
i which contemporary artists felt 
p.ey- ought to do justice. In this con- 
t'thorc is mention of Zola's import- 
Jt treatise of 1880, Lc roman ex phi- 
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Ami Bivatci' -.pace, it peih.ipx 
JnMifiicicnL analysis, is di-xuicd to 
Amu Hold's theory and practice nt' 
“Consistent [mist ran si a led as ’‘cun- 
setjUcntiHl ’*] Naturalism ”, which, 
however curiously Hoi/ may have 
expressed himself, is ol the essence: 
Sekuiulvnstii, with its graphic repre- 
sentation of momentary occurrences 
and fragments of experience, was in 
its origin the major literary ■technique 
employed lo render a world where 
there are simply causal chains of 
events largely independent of human 
control and even of human signifi- 
cance. 

Secondly, there is the ill-fated 
socialism of certain Naturalists, who 
founded workers' theatres, produced 
a 11 pootry of poverty ’’ and even ex- 
pressions of revolutionary intent, but 
nil too quickly returned to their bour- 
geois intellectual and artistic inter- 
ests. Lastly, Dr Osborne pays tri- 
bute to a powerful personality, the 
Berlin critic, impresario and theatri- 
cal director Otto Brahm, who ran in 
succession the Frcic BUline, 
Deutsches Theater and Lcssing- 
t hea ter. it was his early champion- 
ing of Ibsen's plays of social criticism 
which deflected the Naturalists from 
narrative prose into l lie drama, and 
thereby created fur the movement a 
certain cohesion. 

Will this account of somewhat dis- 
parate interests suffice ns a defini- 
tion of Naturalism 7 There is no 
doubt that Dr Osborne wishes to tnko 
refuge in the simply historical 
description of Naturalism as a move- 
ment “ which petered out some lime 
in the 1890s"; (hat is, ax a fact of 
history and nothing more. In that 
case, surely, the alternative contem- 
porary designation of these writers 
ns “ JUngstdeulscliland *’ would less 
confusingly express the gamut of 
youthful, modernistic aims by means 
of which they hoped to hring about 
a renewal of German letters. A 
literary ism, on the other hand, is 
bound to suggest not merely a 
historical phenomenon, but aim one 
offering some intellectual and 
aesthetic coherence. 

Other critics have in fact argued 
that Ihc movement did have si majur 
emphasis (which might help to ex- 
plain its impact), sind they have writ- 
ten of the Naturalists’ desire for an 


end to fin.- lalv i.lc.ilisin. coiiipla- 

cenev and petti I ical ion with which 
slit* IKWis and IK7dx had cam mi- 
ll aged "reality". For sticli critics, 
litis call for honesty and I null is ex- 
pressed in the Naturalists' over-reac- 
tion in tavmir of what had been 
covered up: material .squalor, Lite 
terrible constraints imposed by in- 
stinct, heredity and environment. And 
alt this is taken as adequate reason 
for the Naturalists’ insistence on ob- 
jectivity in depiction and a concomi- 
tant reticence in passing judgment. 

indeed, despite his early disclaimer, 
the author himself frequently makes 
itppcnj to some such coherence, most 
explicitly in the chapter entitled " The 
dramatic style of Naturalism Here 
we find thirteen pages of theoretical 
generalities frurn the pens of Hegel. 
Mchring, Brahm. Fontane und Hein- 
rich Hart, some carping noises from 
Dr Osborne, and a brief discussion 
of Hauptmann's confusion of abso- 
lute und relative values, it ail seems 
a less than adequate handling nf n 
central problem of Naturalism — the 
problem which called forth most of 
Ihc technical innovations or its drama 
— namely, how to use dramatic form 
to depict a world of passivity and 
suffering. This is where one regrets 
the author's decision not to treat n 
sufficient range of plays, restricting 
his book (except far some plot-sum- 
maries and the predictable inclusion 
of Holz and Schlaf’s Die Fa mills 
Selicke) lo Hauptmann ns alone sub- 
stantial enough to warrant intensive 
critical analysis. A proper treatment 
of the plays of some minor Natura- 
lists would, on account of the ten- 
dency of minor works lo overstate, 
have made the emphasis ol the ism 
all the clearer. 

However, with a brief glance for- 
ward lo his " Naturalistic vein " after 
the turn of the century, half the book 
is taken up with Hauptmann's ear- 
liest plays, written between 1889 and 
1 892 : Vor Sonnenaitfgang, Das 

Friedensfest. Einsame Menschen and 
Die Weber. Here*, creating another 
ambiguity of purpose, there is less 
an attempt to see the works as ex- 
amples of Naturalist drama Ilian to 
perform practical criticism on indi- 
vidual plays, and to offer n personal 
evaluation of their merits and defects. 
Certainly, once this shift of pcrspec- 


lixc has been accepted, there is much 
in intrigue in the clearly Inrunila- 
led response'* to things like the tex- 
ture of I 'or Suimenaiifgtmii nr Haupt- 
mann's use of irony. Dr Osboine 
persuasively reassesses Old Ililsc's 
poetic f unction in Die Weber, mak- 
ing admiration for the human spirit 
as much a part nf the work's put port 
ns (he critique of false consciousness 
and compassion for human suffer- 
ing; there arc also suggestions (hat 
objective appraisal of a situation, 
social commitment and superbly 
handled drama arc further compo- 
nents of this rich creation. 

If Dr Osborne's interpretations err 
it is on the crucial issue of morality. 
To lake a good example, the course of 
Das Friedensfest reveals that Robert 
Schofz's coldness is part of a deep 
disturbance, a view underpinned by 
the pathologically repetitive shoulder- 
shrugging demanded by the stage- 
directions. His escape from the 
emotionally disruptive family home 
must surely be seen as that of one 
seeking warmth and survival, nnd 
not that of a selfish cynic finding his 
appropriate niche in a “cold urban 
environment Elsewhere too, Dr 
Osborne is thus moralistic where 
Hauptmann, who seems to be dis- 
cussing the very possibility of 
morality, produces a Naturalistic 
breadth of understanding, and, above 
all, caution in judgment. The reader 
has the uncomfortable feeling that 
the Expressionists, who appear on the 
horizon on the last page of The 
Naturalist Drama in Germany, will 
have more congenial material lo offer 
the author. 

Helmut Scheuer's study of Amo 
Holz is another contribution to the 
reawakened interest in Naturalism, 
and lias unearthed useful material. 
Holz's early career is minutely docu- 
mented. from his nationalistic 
romanticism ft la Geibel, through his 
temporary leadership of the Natura- 
list circle in Berlin, and on to his 
Impressionism nnd 6 liiist individua- 
lism. There is n careful analysis of 
Holz's curious relationship with 
Johannes Schlaf, and much attention 
is given to his later, equally curious, 
collaboration with Paul Ernst. Per- 
haps n scholarly book is flawed by 
unhelpful name-dropping and n 
rather crude analysis of the writer's 


posit inn in Wilhclniiiu.' society. And 
then, if mic wants serious evaluation 
of Holz's literary and theoretical out- 
put. one must huik elsewhere. But 
this converted doctoral dissertation 
assuredly makes a readable study of 
the young Holz’s most important 
literary activities. 

Moving bcyuiid Naturalism, Erich 
Rupreehl provides us with a succes- 
sor lo his excellent collection of 
literary manifestos of that move- 
ment. With Dieter Biin.sch, he now 
offers Literarlsche Manifesto tier 
Jalirhundertwemle l&Wt-lVlO ; a title 
which immediately makes clear that 
we should not expect to find one 
dominant mode in the immediately 
post-Naluralist years. Indeed, “post- 
Naturalism " is probably the best 
designation for the period, since all 
these essays, reviews, ripostes and tho 
like— few are “ manifestos " in (be 
strict sense— reveal that the common 
ground of the timo was a reaction 
against Naturalism in the quest for 
new directions, About 250 pages tiro 
devoted to the evolution of poetry 
and drama, to Impressionism, Sym- 
bolism and Stefan George's Blatter 
fiit * die Kunst, Some will feel thnt 
regional tut (more emotive in tho 
German " Heiinatkunst ''), Catholic 
nationalism and the inyihifying, 
mysticizing contributions to the 
journal Charon receive more space 
than such JiLcrnry blind-alleys war- 
rant; but it is certainly no longer 
possible lo underestimate their cul- 
tural and political significance. 

Welcome features of this collec- 
tion are carefully chosen excerpts 
(roin inaccessible journals, as well 
as from important books of sonic 
rarity: Lnugbchn's Rembrandt als 
Erzieher. Samuel Lublin ski's Bitanz 
tier Mode me and Ansgang tier 
Mode me, Max Picard’s Ende des 
Impressionismus. There are helpful 
annotations to place things in con- 
text occasionally, or else (o remind 
us who a named contemporary was, 
Erich Ruprcchl's long introductory 
essay, while not u I ways avoiding 
fake emphasis in its brief characteri- 
zation of particular writers, makes 
an impressive attempt to define nnd 
relate ihc many elements or a' more 
than usually complex literary period. 


(Editor). France. 
to French Studies. 
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^jiavf* i?6i.3pp. Methuen. £4.90. 

s' 'i»ic Companions ” used to b„ 

c ' *’ ,. v .f one man, but this France (rcplac- 

}.... ....ji ,.t Poe by R. L. Graeme Ritchie) 

. ti}, ' '. it' vastly better for having been 

j>- <r::x -1 l | ^j'jr]. r ).«irnied out to eleven. The contri- 
.<■ L-»ji are generally relaxed and 



topics 

/,• two chapters on French History 

j IT*, itfjW Sdciety from 1589 to the present 
^ i.tWte by Roger Mcttam and Douglas 
is. * i -ta'-J “?«„ rfjhnsoq ; the two on French 
iftM-j'J ''. 1 r^rhought in the same period by D. C. 


vv.vci. tW'TLj&iF mpught in the same period by D. C. 
::A u i •••»**** ?W,oltj| and the editor, D. G. Charl- 
, j fflfAfrot' the three on French Literature 
DcjsiriwK' gitfv5£|f.W. D. Howarth, Henri Peyre and 
Cruickshank. There are two 
Va * .yirticularly good chapters on the 

s/. IF Anthony Blunt (Painting, 

mjvndf'i.e ^OUlpture and Architecture) and 

Hr, '".i to] award Locksnckcr (MimirV Thi» 


.. unavoidably, decidedly 
. , ... nf r-as than .the earlier pieces. 

S |S -W-i. g . 1 ^ance 1* well organized. The 
SyfAiL’i V .piston to hive Thought off from 
pgA^jy^Fttiire, with which it has com- 





would Itnvc been an account of the 
earlier history and even prehistory 
of France; the curricula for which 
France is intended need surely not 
dictate that the country start at the 
time of the Renaissance. France is a 
good and practical companion. 

The Guildhall Miscellany. Vol IV, 
No 2: April, (972. 135pp. Guild- 
hull Library. Paperback, £1. 

In the principal article of the current 
Miscellany R. A. Bcddard gives 
a lively description, based on 
accounts in contemporary diaries nnd 
ballads, of the activities on the frozen 
Thames during the extremo frost in 
the winter of 1683-84. For more 
than a month Londoners travelled 
afoot on the river, set up trading 
booths and indulged in junketings in 
what was known as the London Frost 
Fair. In another paper John M. Sims 
writes about the first fire insurance 
company in England, established In 
1680, nnd its properties. The volume 
includes also a handlist of books on 
the London theatre in the possession 
of the Ouildhall Library. 

Arts and Crafts 

Weiner, Piroska. Old Pewter In 
Hungarian Collections. Translated 
by Elek Helvey. 56pp plus 47 
plates. Budapest: Corvina Press. 
London: Clematis Press. £1.05. 

It is next to impossible to find fault 
with either the text or the illustrations 
in Old Pewter though perhaps in one 
or two minor instances tho transla- 
tion Is a trifle inept— a small fault in 
an exposition which is bulh erudite 
nud sensible. There is a useful down- 
to-earth introduction dealing with 
the metal's chief constituent, tin, and 
its importance in both the past and 
the present, a series of forty-three 
black-and-white and four colour 
plates and line blocks of the' master 
pewterers of Pest and Budu and other 
towns. 


So far as style is concerned, shapes 
and decoration for the most part fol- 
low the patterns common to other 
European countries. It is noticeable, 
for instance, how church flagons nrc 
very simitar lo those -used in English 
churches. Pewter of course has long 
been described as 11 the silver of tho 
poor " and as such has been looked 
down upon by those who could 
afford the more precious metal. What 
is remarkable is thnt a base alloy 
was fashioned so often into such 
noble shapes. 

The metal itself, when treated with 
affection, can be remarkably effec- 
tive. for it gleams under artificial 
light with a softer sheen than silver. 
In Western Europe it was 
A.-C. Boulle who used pewter in 
alliance with his intricate arabesque 
marquetry of tortoiseshell, ebony nnd 
brass. It is interesting in this book 
tp note two examples of the metal 
married to a wooden object, one of 
them a bride's chest, the other a 
wooden covered tankard (not a gob- 
let as it is described in the captionl 
decorated with engraved pewter 
mounts representing a stag tunning 
amid a floral scroll. 

Bibliography 

Fifteen American Authors Before 
1900. Edited by Robert A. Rees 
and Earl N. Harbert. 442pp. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press (AUPG). 
£5.95. 

Here is a book about books (and 
articles) about books. This may seem 
to set it at some distance from its 
subject, a spectrum of American 
letters from Henry Adams to John 
Greenleaf Whittier, taking in, among 
others, Cooper, Crene, Franklin, 
Dickinson,. Irving, Longfellow, 
Lowell. It is in fact a bibliographical 
tool and . as such to students and 
scholars it should come as a godsend. 
The method is logical and the various 
sections on editions, biography and 


criticism arc thorough und Authorita- 
tive. Such is the rale of academic 
product ion in this whole area that 
the book will require constant revi- 
sion buit its general usefulness is not 
In doubt. 

Schwartz, Joseph and Scfiwp.ik, 
Rodfirt C. Hart Crane. A Descrip- 
tive Bibliography. 168pp. Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press. SJ4.95. 

The nulhors point out that up to now 
there has been no truly complete de- 
scriptive bibliography of Hart 
Crane's work available and this is 
what they aim to give us. They have 
discharged their task with sound, 
scholarly good sense aud their ele- 
gant production contains many facsi- 
miles of title-pages, proofs and so 
on. It also includes a brief chrono- 
logy of the poet's life. 

Biography and Memoirs 

Fletcher, John William. A Menace 
to Society. My 35 years in prison 
— for stealing £40. 142pp. Elelc. £2. 
This sad, sorry tale of a wasted life 
shows how ill-adapted our penal 
system is lo cope with the kind of 
offender who is a nuisance rather 
than a menace. The erosion of will 
and wit in the brutalizing prison en- 
vironment is described only too 
clearly. John William Fletcher's 
autobiography is simply nnd 
effectively written and should play, 
a valuable part in reminding people 
pf . a problem which they , nrc 
extremely prone to forget. So for as 
Mr Fletcher himself is concerned, it 
is surely a hopeful sign that he has 
been able to record bis experience 
with so much objectivity. 

Tunnev, Christopher. Biographical 
Dictionary of World War II. 216pp. 
Dent. £3.50. 

lu compiling a reference book of 
wartime personalities Christopher 


Tunncy has done his research con- 
scientiously. He presents in alpha- 
betical order not only the statesmen, 
generals, admirals, air marshals, 
scientists nnd heroes, but also some 
of the fringe characters like William 
Joyce (Lord Haw-Haw) and Tokyo 
Rose the broadcasting propagandists, 
Anne Frank the Jewish diurist, and 
Bonhoellcr the pastor who got 
tangled up with peace proposals. He 
has evidently been at pains to separ- 
ate truth from rumour and will earn 
the thanks af those who wish to 
study the people who contributed in 
so many ways to the war activities. 
His survey js surprisingly compre- 
hensive. 

Education 

H ur witz, Abraham- B. and God- 
dard, Arthur. Games to Improve 
Your Child’s English . 189pp. Kaye 
and Ward. £1.55. 

Any parent who has ever played that 
timeless game The Minister’s Cat 
(The Minister's Cat is an Adorable 
cat, the Minister's Cat js a Bounteous 
cat, etc) to while- away a long car 
journey will find on reading (his 
book that he has incidentally been 
enlarging his children's vocabulary- 
while helping them to understand 
the function of the adjective nnd the 
logical sequence of the alphabet. If 
he is not perturbed by this solemn 
Interpretation of what used to he jus! 
fun he will find other amusing educa- 
tional games to play here, No prizes 
for guessing that we will soon see a 
sequel to this volume lo show the 
benefits to numeracy of such inesti- 
mable games as Fizz-Buzz (l234Fizz 
6Buzz89Fizz . , .}. 

Parker, Allen and Ravbould, S. G. 

' (Editors). University . Studies for 
Adults. 250pp. Michael Joseph. £}. 
Some of the mast pertinent essays in 
this volume explore the relationship 
between two types of extra-mural uni- 
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vcrsily courses for acTuUs, those which 
offer cduc-.ition for qduculion’s sake 
and I hose which increase a pro- 
fessional or vocational skill. Pro- 
fessor Norman Jepson shows that the 
practical criminologist will seek to 
cut across the boundaries of aca- 
demic subjects and that the magistrate 
critically examining his sentencing 
procedure needs to study social 
(i din ini st ration as well as criminology. 
Philosophy, literature, management 
studies, local history, and theatre 
studies all conic under useful scrutiny 
in this volume. 


History 

Briggs, Asa. 1351. 32pp. Historical 
Association. Paperback, 36p. 

An historian looks a( England in the 
year of the Great Exhibition, it was 
a year when religious dispute shared 
public interest with the exhibition, 
amid the clamour started by (he 
papal decision to restore a Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in England, and 
The Times fulminated against “a 
foreign usurpation over the consci- 
ences of men Asa Briggs 
glances too at other aspects of Eng- 
land in the mid-century, at its 
political life influenced by an under- 
lying distrust of government, at the 
upward trend in agricultural pros- 
perity. and at changing social atti- 
tudes reflected in its literature. His 
pamphlet is the eighteenth in the His- 
tcicicul Association's general series. 


years of words and music. Plus photo- 
graphs, biographies, full colour illus- 
trations by famous artists, complete 
guide to their recordings and a special 
article by the editor Ray Connolly. 
Much of the material is reprinted 
from the (inaccurately tilled! Beatles 
Complete issued by the same pub- 
lisher in the same format. The music 
is offered in minimal short score for 
keyboard, with guitar figuration: a 
convention as appropriate to a semi- 
improvised music as was eighteenth- 
century continuo: it is neither sur- 
prising nor regrettable that the printed 
score dues not always tally with the 
sound of the recorded performance, 
The songs selected mostly come from 
the vintage years, though everyone 
will complain (hat mi “indispens- 
able ’’ number has been omitted ; the 


first time, of editorial material, and 
(he -sub-ltllc now reads: “The Inter- 
national Annual of Advertising. Edi- 
torial and Television Photography”. 
To celebrate the innovation Allen 
Hurlhiirt. who was for fifteen years 
Art Director of Look, discusses the 
similarities and dilfcrcnccs between 
advertising and editorial illustration 
in a brief Introduction. The live sec- 
tions cover advertisements, booklets, 
catalogues, invitations. Christinas 
cards, calendars, packaging, record 
covers, magazine covers, book jackets 
and editorial photographs. Some 
notable contributions among the 822 
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Psychology ' vith . ^ , of f' caks - crags, n 

graded climbs, and so™ k 
Anthony, Sylvia. The Discovery of taking photographs. The v 
Detail in Childhood ami After, maps ", while not very nreiiT 
2S0pp. Allen Lane The Penguin at. arc much to the point w 
Press. £2.95. save a good deal of time j D 

In the blurb (his book is described lion of the crags nnd d- 
as an enlarged and revised version centres. v ' 

of the author's earlier book The 

Child's Discovery of Death, reviewed Vy "< 1 k. O'ni ii i i« R. r/, e(W 
in these pages in I94(j, In fact it is rly Fisher. 205pp, A. und ( < 
a new book using some of the data 

published before. 1 he first book did < unlille R. Pearce writes ; 
its .share in lighting the reluctance of and authentically on trout inf. 
modern man to discuss death. Firmly h n R fishing and makes aniR^ 
based oil psychoanalytic theory the reference to the part that 
author discusses children’s and play.s in angling. He claims iK 
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illustrations (all with captioas in Eng- U,, Y U »" [’■‘yvnoaiiaiyoc meory me iclcrciicc to the part that c j; fa? 'SS 

rto-nan French) Xcliiifc “‘I' 1 ] 0 ' children’s and plays in angling. He doimii fcXff' MU - Mr. "Mr 

some nXeshota inthcCocu-Coh reactions to death. While tot* "Z 

house magazine nnd a beautiful some ° the interpretations njayseem I*’ I ' 

colour abstract symbolizing textiles, far-fclchcd to the non-l-reiulian. one ^ 1 ,! h f " ks . h ; lt lhcd >«-. V r ^-bV.?: 


present reviewer is aghast at the ex- The colour abstract on the jacket 
elusion of "Because”. The disco- looks fine too. 
graphics are useful and the photo- 
graphs— especially of baby Ilea lies n .... 

— fuse in a ting. The 1 9 70 Mi art Politics 

nouveau illustrations by those MwNili-L. Duncan H. The Histori- 
“ arl ■*«* “ «ro a more dubious ra , Scottish C« mstitntlon. 1 23pp. 

asset; even it one likes them, they Edinburgh : Charles Skillon, Albyn 
seem in some ways alien to the pns- „ .■ 

tine qualities of BcalJe words and . . , '. ... . , 

music. The biographies are blessedly ^ curiously naive pampnlut. cl.i tilting 
brief and factual; so is the “special that “the Scottish constitution evol- 
nrlicle “. which helpfully charts ved so ;|R to 8»'c the people, the 
chronological sequence but seems power to control their rulers ” so that 
touchingly to equate value with “Scotland nas remarkably clear of 
monetary reward. turmoil and bloodshed in compari- 

son with England On the other 
hand " the English have not yet .suc- 
ceeded in Hinging oft the fetters im- 
posed by William the Conqueror but 
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Music 


Photography 

Hgrdeg. Walter (Editor). Phoio- 


reading. Her knowledge of world will, get some pleasure out <f w^j T, a ^ni h iS!r . ll fflx >lwul 11 *** 
literal tire has hcconic great and her hslinig. He cites Andrew L'uij tiir LIBRARY 

ability lo bring together ideas of ‘‘"iy oikv iii his angling cai# ASSOCIATION 

poets, anthropologists, psvcIuilouUU. S: . IM ’ a (r*»iil rise lo his fly and* acquisitions assistant *inw 

psychoanalysts. >hilosophers ‘and sls|t ‘d all his file in the sponi wiJ™' AS“K £uJ.” MeSiSlS ft'SS: 
others makes the book fascinating «* l »nish»i fc |y loved «'"!,«■- 

p contliSiril. but Sunil adtuiilunil bhl- 


psychoanalysis, philosoph 
others makes the book f; 
reading. 


Sports and Pastimes 

MnNKHOusn. Fu\nk. and Wiiiivmn. 
Joe. Climber and Fell Walker in 
Lakeland, 21-lpp. Newton Ab- 
bot : David and Charles, i'2-85. 
This book is not quite an attempt to 


Travel and Topograph 

Divini . D.w in. Certain hT, 
Personal Selection. 21% 
dona Id. f.L‘»5. 

.Starting vith the Canaries, ih 
(iuv.de Islands, the author’ 
world-wide union l 1 islands heb 


contltfiiril. bul *umj <>i«iciilvn*i 
gruund It ciu-uiibI. . _ „ 

Tilcuh'jne l*t MpolMTOmv 01 W. 
Ml. a: .* Hilla Uhl Brian. I he Llhruir 
Auisiiili.n. 7 Kld«iDoniU st., Lundun 
WCir, TAK. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Ilia Nrnunil Ru hirer ProJurtr*’ Re- 
ItlKh Asm»'U'I.,ii ha. ■ Va'-ANI Y fur 
•n ASslSl AN I I.iBMARIAN. Ahhll- 
canii ih.Hilil ulilier he < huriueJ 
Ubrtrluns ir llud.nl, wllO IrttcnO lo 
corapleia llnlr e»aniln*iton« i**>« »“u»- 
iner, I he ihi.i r.rr.re expirtcnce u, a 
■UmuIk'Jni «n Irunmcnl, 

Aphly In Ainlna The. plracior. 


This biiok is not quite an attempt to interest lor their history, their ■n»« P ^ l » u J"l Kiihbt? IsUlowe Kr-aarcii 
do for the rock -climber what A. ol«..:y. and the special atowS- ' C 

Wainwright has already done for the discerns in ihem. He l-Lssb, 1 accictamt 


The Beatles Years. Piano Vocal/ stable, £9. of them ”. The author dues not give 

°rfi ( an - Edited by Ray Con- This year’s annual is a brilliant one l h L ‘ impression of having even 
ra. -u . ju V> IS m. lications. iin d )IS perfectly printed as ever, glanced at the records of the Scottish 
P-'np'h^ t hy Coihcr-rMncrnillan. Naked ladies tire around, of course. Parliament and Privy Council, and 
Tkkik.Ii * .J 5 ’ though fewer than usual have been his credibility is not enhanced by his 

ine blurb describes tins compilation invited. Surrealism remains a strong naming the greatest of Scottish 
ns the story of the most famous element and there are clever tricks by jurists. Sir James Dalrymple. Vis- 
times told through the hundred. Precedent has been sen- count of Stair, as “Sir David Dal- 
scvcin/ of their greatest songs. Ten sibly broken by the inclusion, for the rymplc, Earl of Stair ” 


graphis '72. 263pp.' Ztlrich: Cira- are content even today to have par- 
phis Press. Distributed by Con- liumenlury approval lor the wearing 


nofly. 1 30pp. Wise Publications. 
Distributed by CoUicrtMacmillan. 
Paperback, £1.95. 

The blurb describes this compilation 
as the story of the most famous 


of them The author does not give 
the impression of having even 
glanced at the records of the Scottish 
Parliament and Privy Council, and 
his credibility is not enhanced by his 
naming the greatest of Scottish 


walker, hut it is the result ot similar 
systematic exploration, and. though 
it docs not claim lo be exhaustive, it 
amounts, in effect, to a cImiiIrt’.s 
pocket -gazetteer. The authors divide 
I heir region into several arcus, each 
of which is given a preface ot a short 
geographical survey in which direc- 
tions and comments are unusually 
accurate and precise. There is a 
rather sketchy introductory chapter 
or. the geology ot the I akes. together 


discerns in them. He diw‘ ASSISTANT 

twenty-sewn islands or nrqmrtd m u* civil. rNUiNfFRiNO 
cording lo what he secs j 

Peculiar qualifies: soiw S “' a ' v 

“golden", some evil, some.; 1®“^! 

included) are scenes of war. ' London sw7 2»u. 


places ot rctuge or ot tertw." 
others the haunts of pirates. I 


LIBRARIAN 


others the haunts ol pirates. J qualit itu librarian raauired. 

eludes a chapter on "Vink: SSw/So^dcvVion 0 ^ iVb^ri.R?™ 
sula ” in winch he c.msidcrs* 
enticily of the N inland Maps: 
other evidences lor a Vite: ^ 0P 


Can you set up and run 
your own 

Information Department? 

Career opportunity for an experienced girl, 
22-30, to set up and run an Information 
department for an International chemical 
company situated In North London. You 
will index, file and Issue material relating 
to our role as market leaders. 

Well-educated, self-reliant and with 
initiative, you will have had not less than 
three years with a similar advertising 
agency department, company Information 
section or commercial library. 

Commencing salary will be up to El ,500 per 
annum depending upon experience, plus 
worthwhile fringe benefits. Write 
with career to date, to John a 

Howard, Dlversey Limited, 

Cockfosters Road, Cockfosters, fl ^ 
Herts. ■ H 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


cweiy ol America. 

■■■ — ■ -i-——— on annum. 

HIM. Slum: I.IRRABTl 

Ml 'vl. l )M CL'RVIfT Secretary,. Wait Dor.et Group Hujplliil 


1 LIBRARIANS 

BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY 

COUNCIL 

SI-.NICJK lidkary asmsiant 

s> ttSia w as.;: mi 

SS^.|,!WS»»’S r M a S 

of Mill mid llbmry ritullnc,. Some CBpL-rl- 
eiu-c ol nail niauanciiiciti and aJ mlnUi ra- 
il un la neci-Miry 

. •'talMy v k l l hl , 1 i he scale £1.194 per annum 
to tl.jvs per annum. 

Funlver panlcula» *ml appUcMlmi ti.rma 

Wlt - *»■« 
BRISTOL 

COLLEGE OF ST. MATTHIAS 
— APPLICATIONS are loaded from 
GRADUATES «,-l lb library q uu II flea t lu ni 


DR. WILLIAAISS LIBRARY 

BIBrW.MJA.a? 

pcricnce required, tyrlnn o*«. mini. No 
XMuidar : pumJ h.ill.l:na Coin- 
nieiKliM Minn ! U5t I hr l-r.'u. acundlM 
lu qu.dlHcailoni | penal nn irlii-me. 

Appllrailani. tOHCiher wild cpln uf 
IWU reference, titul relyvartl liifurnunlun. 
to He Llhrarlnh. Hr. WllllmnCa I.lhi.itv. 
Id iJur.lon .Sgiiaw. London. WL’III UAH. 
L>J 22 nd la\\. 

BOROUGH OF GOSPORT 

PUBLIC I.IHKARITK 

A IIXM M 

a £ ^i s,ANT - «-»• 

? ikJ* 41 In the new fenlr.rl 

*" *2 r Vi l n “"•L" eonWiiifiitni 

E AppllcAnii fin (|| aboil Id prefcrulrl, be 
bnricrcd Llbr^rlgni nnd fnr Or hutr „r 
Ml Part I or ihe l-rufreilannl Paarn'n". 


vrryiuuAius uiih linrary ^uu II Beal luna 


Salary Senle API or 3. 


BOOKS AND PRINTS 

A bookseller from Aberdeen writes : 

“ A regular space In the TLS produces a steady 
flow of enquiries, a most satisfactory number of 
which results In purchases." 

Proof of the pulling power of the Classified 
Advertisement Columns of The . Times Literary 
Supplement. Are you using them too? The rates 
are 35p a line or £6.50 for a single column inch 
and pro rata. 


For furthar particulars, 
Please apply to: Char- 
lotte Coulson, T.L.S., 
Printing- House Square, 
London, EC4P 4DE. 01- 
236 2000 , ext. 280 . , 


8nd /“ rthe . f . Ocuiiia 
t™" 1 Llbmrlon. Collets of si. Mniihla*. 
FlJbponjli, Drlilol. QSIA iJj, w vbon 
appllcailona ihouTd be mm 6 y II n July. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

MW 

loacarsl 1 n LIbrniy Minnawiem. TBO 
**1! ta ,III J <I by eundldfltci poaieijUn 
rtrienco oI.workiD, In an academic 
rary and one by a qtiopcd notlallalan. 
The oppolntmenis will ba mndo at ( 
evelolelihc' Seiuor Aaildani In Hem 
^ eal ° M-M? 'A £2.<ntii or Aulaani lo 
neffirch JCI.4I2 10 iJ.MJJ ircordlng to 
the qinllflcallons and (xperiunco ol ib* 
iiicccsiftil candlditc, and will dale from 
J. Sepiember. 1972, or U toon u ponlbla 
ifiorctilrr. 

oK Brjffcais irraajr is 

fotmstlQB. and Hi work la to fludj ihe 
orannluilon of Dead cm If llbrerlt) end (he 
uMjOf aush libraries by render! ai *u 

^ Fiuiber ^formation h obtainable from 
the Librarian, , Cambridie UnTterilir Lib- 
J2 "bora appllcoiToni 
■bould be teat by 29 July, 197J. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY’ COUNCIL 

BALLS PARK COLLEGE 
Hanford 

rt.Tf.5iJ*!; 2211*15 ur»f«rv h IO be re. 

during (he neat |uu la.r, 10 
foil owing iiutc ate 

Ch T^' 1 ft Jfc. Mr« JSSmS 

AP j/S ARTERED u °KAR 1.\N Hilary 

nl ,bt College. 
oaperToiS*? 1 1 ,,f ' nnd 

IPSWICH CIVIC COLLEGE 

a LIBRARIAN 

nre hi riled from 
Ubtarionj <01 ihou about m 
quaUJyi for Ihe iboro APPOINTMENT 
W. uc , c< " u, i p > )lln ‘ n < * 111 b»ve a shero 
In tha day 10 day running of (he llb“?y! 
__SnLiry (for Charleffd Librarian, kill be 


INSm uiKOF C HILD 
lIKAI.ril 

UNIVIHSIIV ill- I.DNHON 

.. AS M2 , ' N, .I MfU.VKI.VN 

Ilir l.in.my ,i| dir Inirihur ,.1 1 im.i 
lieelrN. Ai'mU. ml. .Iimil.l h,,.. 

j.lcu.1 PJ«l» l a«,l 2 l A. r\.in,1... 

HVil , >1 Kbion cM-.iirm. ..n.l 

aMlllv <>• lli-f ik.li.il.lr (.III 11. ii r\.- III. .1 

S.il.iiy nlllilii lli<- ,»n«. in 4 ,. 

|wr .nniiiu (mi.lrr inlew). 1 .1111 ..crV, 
omiiril le:iic. 

_ Am-lU«M.m. aUln, detail* .4 rl».a 
I liui ami raivrleii.r ,m.| u.c ii.un,, ,,r 
Imii . elites, 1,1 he j.I.lir ..r .1 .„ il,r 

- Uilll.lfnr.l a. reel | i.,..I.i.i 

wt IN II II. ll.'IU nil, . 1.1 lilillu. ,1c. III! 
nnv he 1 , h. .ii 11 nl. 

NATIONAL PLAYING 
FIELDS ASSOCIATION 

1 HlllAIII AN.'l AIAI milH H 
AM*! 1 . A l IONS .u» in- Hr. I hum pel. 

1-iHi ItIMMII llllliiMy iiuulllicl III 

0 . 1**111 unJ in.t.-i llir m.iriiji m Hie 
A.ii.iiiilnn s liil.uni iii.in L'cnti,- and (u 
. 1 * 1 . ik Inioiin.iil.in a.m.ci 
ilNJ' ,,n Vcole 11.941 IO 

1 Al’d* ricBeml SfLiclm, J?H Culhti- 
Ine PUr. f midMi. sWj| hl.V. Irf 
HI -V 14 12 4 .mJ UI-H2N n|<l. 

LORETO COLLEGE 
MANCHESTER MIS 5PB 

DIRLCI (IRANI SL >I(KI| 
CIlAKHKm I.IBK.VKIAN leniilicil 
Inr idi'i.il llhrarv flmal llirmbei ol h-.r-l* 
lU.Miui f*»r Sti>iefhbii. !*»-; 

Ap.-llcail.ini uiih cuiriciiliim time and 
nanu-i ul rclercfi lo (lit IfcaJmuii. n 


Mi -kl.'llM U'QVin Becrfliry,. Weal Done! Group nuipuiii 
Ml M-l'nl [Vi Maaiiemem Comm luce. Gamer, Rond, 

I' \ l< I - 1 1 Ml I IIU KMN1 Corchrtier. Donci. immedlalcly. 

1 mu \ui \N. mvrtb 

l'..il lunr .if. .Ill Ik r | PWKJ r - T AVTIAW tWI 

-.1 I >, if.. Ill iiniai|l.iL LOINuOIN, ».\Y.7 

*•<"> LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

15';;;! *■« «• Mri-llme. rentilrml for imill mrdl- 

1*1,V ' « ,»• * Ml rrfcrrn..- library. LIbrniy cMHikllcc 

M i.,|L ".►i dtii'i ' irrimi <*blinj dnlnibw. 

Ssr.feisnu. wmb 

WORCt Slt USUIlI Sa'arv accoMhia to ad# nnd rircrlrora. 
#-.*« !w, Jii no 4 DV P*"-‘bna poi» comlliloiti negotiable. 

I ill l|Y I l I.IUB'J" 1 Appllcal Iona in writing lo Hie An'iinnl 
III |.|HN M n»HAj(UV gtorclary, Ihe Royal College of C.cnund 
Null lll-I ASl HM'K'V praclUlunrra. 14 Prime* Uuir, Hyde Pnrk. 
Il.r N-mIIi ii«I ir|i.-n Cv»»i*l* CoruJon. SW7 1PU. 

I..II ■ I llnr IU-.J1. -ll HlAd*. K . 

THE LEEDS LIBRARY 

il'b o»„ J I af'Ljbl IN f* Tha eommllire uf ibc l^edg Itbrury 

\\ * 111-11 an I f .l 1 fill IIUt-.il- ortleg APPLICATIONS from URADU- 


null «ii 1 r-ii -1 mi linta'i- 
i«l .1* Ih^.fr AP IV . , , lh 
V l*l-tu . 1 . 1.11 |..imi ,nl '" nti 
i i ni .in .Mr »i.-m m » v»'ii 
■ r * ii.u.e, Vi mi tl*CI " 


I <..r t ili./.e. nnuriKl 
I l.f* ui dilc 2 "Hi Jnli- 


VACAH7 APPOlHfl 


THE LEEDS LIBRARY 

.Tha eommllire uf ibc l^edg library 
ln '3i» APPLICATIONS from ORADU- 
ATB SCHOLARS lor Die POST uf 
LJQHAHIAN- rhe Lccdi library, fnunded 
IfbB, la [hr old cm proprietary library In 
lbs Brlilib lain, ti biu n doae llnlaon 
Wllh I he UnUenKy of l.eeilt. ami many 
0 ( ill prctloui librarian* linvo been dlg- 
IlniuUihrd men of Itllert Tlie llbrnr an 
will be given iha oppu/iiinliy 01 pur*nlna 
n own icaeauh. 'Hio commliica artll 
rcgoiiste wKh ibe luccesaful ut-plirani on 
aiimilve ulary wllh Incremcma and 
peniion. 

.Wriuco applies (Iona, naming three 
fdfercea and giving un Indlcailon of 


EDITORIAL ASSIST*.' .Written appllcsiion*. naming three 
-nit test It AI aLFCIHICIU rrtercet and giving un Indlcadon of 
vr- \ rir ii I \ iii,)l All >H1SS- I'WOfoalmai* commencing aalary rtoultcd, 

.aitorifij ftpuM.ba Oddreited IO Ur. T. H. Hnll! 

i iktlvlANl t-val'* Jjr,. Prtildrnr. Lrcd« Library, loramtr- 

^ t &L.USJLL 

I. i-int ui-aKf'i "“•■"'“STftif- i COUNTY BOROUGH 

ZZ!r: ' in' - ■ , OF LUTON 

eerericn.s in ert.i-ieul •“"JL' p BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

,n .. l ,ei1 for ,he B “ w MARSH FARM 

£,, i *V5! VT.m.. .an br'-Wv’* 1 PLANCH LIBRARY, opening In Novem. 

April. oi -n I.imm v*"Sj 1 K.rf» ber met ember. |<n£ Thli library haa 
,,IC . Y'Ti'fVlVi-.tiViJ :«>• V- K*»ia) imereailna leamrei, Includtna In- 
M.eplinrr |c4ILj»b« , 4 ,(ieJlallon or tha Pkuey bmopen Clrcu- 

IJ , >ic tef M-S'i , . JailOD Control Synem. The peraoo 

I I. m ■— i i ■ appoinied will be rcqinred to mi'ii In 

. praparing for (he new intern and will 

Y TECHNIC 1 r * ,pon,lblUly ,or bookitow aelcc- 

LIBRARIANSHIP " :Appllc«nii Ihauld be Chartered Lib. 

... rarlaru with knowledge or and Intereal 
Pinail FPI I Aui 10 - compurerlied laiua and oaialoaulng 

EARCH FELLOW _ .•$&, a 1<t um „ 


rag. 

Furlbsr Inforinallpn h obtainable figm 
w Librarian, Cambrldaa UnTterilir Lib- 
try. Cambridge, to whom appIlcniToni 
aould be gent by 29 July, 1971; 

CHELSEA COLLEGE 

. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Appllcailont *re ItwUed (ram candldaus 
lb a. good degree Iniendlna to make a 



wilh a good degree Intending to 
Tbe anpolnunenib for one year at a 

Ffamau Road, Lbrnion. swi nf\. ' 

THE FOUR INNS OF 
COURT 

LAW LIBRARUJJ A P4, 11.93a 

TJt* new, paat her been created to 
£I5i. , Bn d develop, 

iww of a eompTtheni ve taw Ub»ry Sl 
mater ala rejerazu to tha Enropcan Cdm! 
muimici. The collection nil] be fltunced 
by (be lour Idjii of Court and will ba 
houia ID the Middle Tejnrte J^, y " 

ta^SSf! “5““ be Chartered llbrar- 
nS? 04 "adlng knowledge of 
fl 22 °« r “an. and, prtrcrabjy bay* 
had eapertence lo a law nErary. 

Condlilons of aertlce . 35 hour flee 

h P ,ld6y non! 


on panned LIbrarlum will be 

SealtTliSm,!?? 0t A ^ 11 

^rurtbMidjnall, and application forma 

s«arjy 

KING'S COLLEGE LONDON 
Pt^T P «r C ci T Fu?^ VS r " f ll,e 

Urr,N.n. *.° ,he J-'bmrlan iiecre. 

from cua.lld.iiei 

. Wa ,al JWSR J" 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC ' JftiJ "mrnnmir tot bookiioek «ei«c- 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIANSHIP SSWSWU! i 

TEMPORARY RESEARCH FELLOW ter r “ ~ 

to work undor Ihs diroction ol Mr. O. E, T" «- »« -•-« 

of the Deparlnienl of Librarlanship on a DES ' ..Vyrnier M.iieuien and appiicauon 
search projecl enlliled, " The usage ol Periodicals in P‘^ 6!, . «Pfy obwlncd from rhe Chief Execu- 
Libraries". 'wi°Smo <Ror ' 53 ‘ To * n *“ 11, LllWn, 


wefui! l>,t,lly or 


eaaiun projeci enimeo, me usage oi ronootv*'* • may 
Libraries". gji 

Appolnlment will be for a period of 1 year. *a 

Salary up to a maximum of £2,010 depending on • 
and experience. .A,; . < . 

DetaUa and application forms from. The Acade^ 
Office, Leeds Polytechnic, Cavorloy Sireot. Leeds L5i : L, 
Applications should bo submitted to the Academic 
as soon as possible. • ki 


Langungeg 


Salary lea It £|,44J lo CI.9V9. 

LiSShL'S JEanw Irotn the 

ten. .a 

■re to be returned within 10 dm. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 
children * (cation ol b lane bracKh library. 

M-f 010 ? 1 *ii . ms in ei. soo 

ffgi- S0I * U ®’ i° cl,i dln* London Wojghi. 

- -MpHnRi ahould h<tve pa*»d Part r 
ciMlni* fil p fP* T , 01 ™ Library Aaio- 
SUV 00 eMmlrtailoiif. or liold gn eqmfa-' 

^MlcMM^Tbqr, ihould ulwbaJa 
ShFnf" ne *J n 9 ehlldren'i Jibinrr find the 
•Willy to Organ re uurv 1m.,. 


THE MANCHESTER 
• PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Tj WTVHENSJ^WB CENTRAL 

t R SUB-l_TBR.ARbv'fi. LENDING 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN, 
y CAT IONS gre Inalied for fhe 
POSTS which att on Llbrar lan' l 
10 1 ICJ.I40 to C| ,653.1 and un Ub- 


rset?' 1 9lt de «>.!■» 10 CIXHZj reEpoc* 

1 fflSf; .TVi,,!**" library olfwa 1004WU menaationt 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF HAHTLEPOOl. Mr. iafeS?S JSSTig 

(Populallon 100,000) taSSK."^ - «... ^gjjg- 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES SWffiGt Non™ R 

GRAMOPHONE RECORD - j ' mount carmel r.c. „, Isr “™ 

AND MUSIC LIBRARIAN ^ 

Applications are InvM fiom Carwrod wv ,gi» ifeST (.&ibii;5» l,b f^ UA 

bare compifiiM Pari 11, lor iho above poll m tbo Grd-nopba™ ^£,*g^Ben l; ai bourf wr wSii durf^ mond. 

beepw^ 'n Stplembar 1672 Salerjf. L'"* - SBUnr wUhic 

Seals £1.140 to £1.932 (£1.645 minimum for ChOr'tfQO LibrarUPil- gofoi' tgig ymr* w ,e, « Sn, “ “> ci.| 40 to £1.93; 

o kna Jf , l®?3 e o1 mui-ic Is osctinliBf ann oipoironco ol a 0ra- mJ ?-‘ . *' 0 “* aa * fXC * ri 

Racord Llbraty would be an no ram ago. _ ^ TRADES UNION CONGRESS 

8,5,91anco ^ ^ 

K VJA* - - ’tszfi 


Temrle Cane, 
27lh July, |97i 


w brganlEe itury hours and other 
5[f? t * >li Wljfcta ., Tha branch bis > 
“ 4 “ Bnnu;3 

/S"®. or * obtnlnable from 

PRkvuid RoaJ, riford, oui) ihOLfd ba 
rtiurnefl b* 3 |ik Juiv- . 




Leeds 

Polytechnic 

Peparlmeni of 
Librarlanship 

Lecturer I or II to teacii 
principally Library Organisation 
(especially Academic 
Libraries) and Subject 
Bibliography. 

Temporary Research 
Assistant (A/L Grade) to 
work on the development ol a 
project on statistical 
techniques for the systematic 
provision of stock In Public 
Libraries. 

Polytechnic Library Assistant 
Tutor-Librarian (Lecturer I 
Grade). 

Duties in the Technology 
Library with particular 
application to Mechanical 
and Production Engineering. 

Salary Scale : 

Lecturer II 
£2,355 to £3.083. 

Lecturer I 
£1.500 to C2.687. 

Assistant Lecturer 
£1,1€0 to £2,404. 

Details and application 
forms from the Academic 
Office, Leeds Polytechnic, 
Calverley Street. Leeds LSI 
3HE. Applications should be 
submitted to the Academic 
Officer lo arrive not later than 
28 July. 1972. 

MAIDENHEAD 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 

A new Central Library lor 
Maidenhead and district Is due 
for completion in October, 
1972, and applications are 
invited for the following new 
posts 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 

AP. 3 (£1, 653-El ,932 p.a.) 
Applicants should be Char- 
tered Librarians wllh experi- 
ence of reference library work. 

SENIOR ASSISTANTS 

(2 posts) 

Applicants should be Char- 
tered Librarians but persons 
who have passed the Part 2 
Examination of the Library 
Association and have suitable 
public library experience will 
be considered. Duties will In- 
clude readers advisory work, 
cataloguing and taking charge 
of a gramophone record lib- 
rary. Salaries within the Lib- 
rarian's seals, £1,1 40-El ,932 
per annum. 

Details of age, experience and 
qualifications, together with 
the names and addresses ot 
two referees, should reach the 
Borough Librarian, Publlo 
Library, St. Ives Road, Maiden- 
head, Berks., not later than the 
31st July, 1972, 

Stanley Platt, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Maidenhead. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
APPLICATIONS tnriled for ibli 
POST In (he UnivergUy Library. 

Salary range. CIA4I to I2.0SJ per 
annum. F.SS.U. Goad honour* degree 
euenifi!: wearcb experience and/or 
library , qualineoltoiM additional recoin, 
aendatlont 


./ m §r* 


Archivists 
with the 

British Steel Corporation 


over go eiiabllibed 
Un* potrlbllllits for 
nr* per week durum 


Particular! nod application form* f(te. 
lumuBle by July 3ltll from (he Regltttae, 
Tha Unlrerxlly Manrheiler M13 9PL. 
Quote Ref. : 128; 71 /TLS. 

NORTH RIDING COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, DALES 
„ APPLICATIONS are Invited from quail, 
nrd librarian* or from librarian* hoping 
l« we eomcUitJ ihtlr examinaUoni irt 
iline, for ibe POkT bated at diurfei 
hradquiriera, Cailerick Camp, near Rich, 
mood. 

Salary wbhln Ibe Librarians’ Seale, 
£1.140 la £1.932. acCOrdhig lo qua U Iha - 
tlDDi and experience. 

Removal expenm and/or todflag allow, 
■nee* payable m approved caiea 
. Appllearion ronni and further particu- 
lar! from iha Couaiy UbrarUd. Coumy 
Uhrery Htodquintis, Grammar School 
Lane. NoriiiaJkriaOi Yoriahlre. to whom 
Um? xhouw be relumed not later dun 
Mlh July. 1972. . 

Robert; A. WotbenpOon, Clerk of Ihe 
Couaiy Council. 


Two appointments are to he made, one in London 
and one In Northamptonshire. They are both new 
posts: responsibility will be to the Corporation 
Archivist. 

Applicants should hold a University Degree and a 
Diploma in Archive Administration. 

East Midlands 
Regional Archivist 

To take charge of a Regional Records Centro lo ba 
established in East Northamptonshire for the 
development of Records Management and Archive 
Administration in the Works and Offices of the 
Corporation In the East Midlands. 

A responsible position should have bean held In an 
established Records Ollice. A current driving licence 
is necessary. (Ref. H.0.9) 


Senior Assistant 
Archivist 


For the development ol Records Management and 
Archive Administration in the London Offices of the 
Corporation, and for other general assistance. 
Applicants should be already experienced. 

(Ref. H. 0.10) 

Further particulars may be had from the following 
address (please quote the appropriate reference) : 
Personnel Manager, 

BRITI8H STEEL CORPORATION, 

P.O. Box No. 403, 

Qrosvenor Place, 

London SW1X 7JG 



TECHNICAL 


OFFICER 

£3,500+ 



ANGLO CHAflTCFI 
INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICES 
APPOINTMENTS 
DIVISION 


LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

(a) Branch Librarians (2 positions) 

Applicants must be Chartered Librarians with appro- 
priate experience. 

Sulary £1, 653-12, 1 99 per annum (under rovlen ) 

(b) Senior Assistants Colleges (3 positions) 

Applicants must be qualified librarians or be awaiting 
the results of their final examinations. 

Salary £|,395-£l,932 per annum (under review). 

(c) Senior Assistant Branch Library 

Applicants should preferably bo qualified librarians but 
those who havo passed tho Part I Library Association 
examination may apply. 

Salary £ l,39J-£ 1 .653 per an n um (under review). 
Application forms and conditions of appointment ob- 
tainable from the City Librarian, Central Library, Royal 
Avenue, Belfast I. Completed applications must be 
returned to (he undersigned P.O. Box 234, City Flail, 
Belfast, BTl SGS, not taler than 28th July, 1972. 

DAVID JAMISON, Town Clerk. 


\\f Newcastle upon Tyne 
I Polytechnic 


Ellison Building, Ellison Place, Newcastle upon TVno, 

NE1 8ST 

Required hb soon oa possible In Iho LIBRARY : 

Acquisitions librarian (AP3/4) 

to be responaiblo tor the organlsailon ol book end periodical 
acquisition procedures under (he supervision ol the Technical 
Services Librarian. 

Cataloguing Co-ordinator (AP3/4) 

wilfi knowledge ol madam card production process#* and an Interest 
In mechanisation 

Salary Seal* : AP 3/A-£1,6B3-M,199, 

Further panic el are and application forms returnable by 25th July 19F2 . 
from Iho Registrar. ' 

Kingston Polytechnic Library 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 

The acquisitions, cataloguing and classification processes In 
the Polytechnic libraries require fundamental reorganization end 
unification. 

Applications are Invited from chartered librarians with experience 
in the management of these Input processes to take charge of 
tills vital section of die libra ry'a aotlvltieS. The possession ot a 
degree will be an added advantage. 

Salary Grade S02, £2,871-£3,180. 

Details and application forme (to be returned by 31 July) are 
obtainable from the Assistant Registrar, Kingston Polytechnic, 
Penrhyn Road, Klngston-upon-Thames, KT1 2EE. 01-649 1368. 



Nchanga Consolidated Copper Minos 
Limited, Zambia's largest mining organisation, 
has a vacancy In its Technics! Librmy Services 
Department, Kllwe. This provides technicfti in- 
formation and library services lo the tour div- 
isions of N.C.C.M. and their allied companies. 

Tlie successful candidate will be required 
to assist In tho abstracting of technical 
literature; dealing with enquiries; preparing 
literature surveys and reports in the fields of 
mining, metallurgy and other branches of 
engineering. Ho will also assist in supervising 
library staff. 

Applicants should have a recognised quali- 
fication in scJence or technology, with some 
previous experience In technical information 
work. A knowledgo of the Universal Decimal 
Classification system would be an advantage. 
Persons with a reading knowledge of French 
and/or German, together with Membership of 
the Institute of Information Scientists, would be 
preferred. The Company plans to use a 
centralised IBM computer (360/86), therefore 
experience of modern methods of information 
retrieval would be useful. 

Salary according to experience and qualifi- 
cations will bo from K6578 (£3506 sterling 
equivalent) gross per annum. Additional 
benefits Include : 

• Cash Settllng-ln Allowance • Company 
housing with basic furniture a Children's 
Education and Education Travel Allowances 

• Generous leave a Excellent medical facilities 

• Free life assurance • Return paid passage. 

income tan is lower than in tha U.K. and 

Exchange Control Regulations allow for tho 
axternalisatlon of up to 33 i% of gross Income. 

The sunny climato of Zambia, the full social 
opportunities, together with many sporting and 
cultural activities provide for a satisfying life. 

Applicants should write for an application 
form to : 

Anglo Charter international 

Services Limited, 

(Appointments Division), Dept. M22, 

7 Rolls Buildings, London EC4AIHX. 


Somerset 


School 

Librarians 


Applications are invited from Chartered 
Librarians for posts of SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN at :— 

King Alfred School, Burnham-on-Sea (930 on roll) 

Holyrood School, Chard (900 on roll) 

Broadiands School, Keynsham (650 on roll) 

Worle School, Weston-super-Mare (900 on roll) 

Wyvern School, Weston-au per- Mare (1,100 on roll) 

Librarians wanted who are keen to develop the library 
service and to make a full contribution to the successful 
running of these comprehensive schools. 

Salary scale A.P.3 £1, 853-El ,932. Lodging allowance 
and removal expenses payable In approved cases. Appli- 
cation forme and further details obtainable from Chief 
Education Officer (Staff N.T.), County Hall, Taunton. Com- 
pleted forma 'Should be sent lo Ihe Headmasters of the 
schools concerned within two weeks of this advertisement. 


SI 


£ 2616 -£3024 

The services provided by the Intelligence Section sl 
Council Headquarters Include a lull library and biblio- 
graphical service. The Librarian will be responsible to the 
Head of tha Section for the day to day running of ihe 
Library, involving purchasing, progressing end circulation 
of publications. Tha post requires close Integration with 
the rest of the Soctlon‘8 woik. as wall aa co-operation 
with other departments of Council Headquarters. 

Applicants should desirably be Chartered Librarians and 
hove had suitable professional experience In an Industrial 
library. 

Write, giving full personal and career details and quoting 
TLS/92/72 by 21 et July to : 

Howard Bussey, Personnel Officer. 

-fte electricity 

council 30 Mill bank Load inSWIPARD HnIi 


* ti 





